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PREFACE 


This grammar owes its existence to a conviction, forced 
upon the author by many years of teaching, that the study 
of Latin in our secondary schools and colleges is made un- 
necessarily difficult at every turn. The present book aims 
to eliminate altogether many of these difficulties, to simplify 
and clarify many others, and to correct the numerous and 
serious violations (found everywhere in the manuals now in 
general use in our schools and colleges) of fundamental princi- 
ples of pedagogy.! As a result of the Classical Investiga- 
tion, there has been a marked improvement in the teaching 
of Latin during the last few years. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, we seem to have overlooked the countless things that 
are still wrong in our Latin grammars, though it is these 
grammars that have really been the chief offenders. Glaring 
errors and contradictions and inconsistencies of every de- 
scription have drifted down from grammar to grammar, and 
found their way even into elementary school books. The 
method of presentation of topics followed in the present » 
grammar will, I am confident, save for the student a vast 
amount of time and energy that has hitherto gone for 
naught —a saving that will in some cases amount to as 
much as seventy-five per cent. A few illustrations of what 
I mean by these strictures — illustrations drawn from the 
best and most popular grammars now in use in American 
schools —- may here be given. 


1 What the author means by these strictures is set forth and illustrated at length 
in a pamphlet (published by The Macmillan Company) entitled Is There Need of 
Another Latin Grammar? : : 
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One common rule of our grammars states that, while the 
Latin preposition in with the accusative denotes motion to 
a place, with the ablative it denotes rest in a place. But any- 
one familiar with the merest rudiments of Latin syntax 
knows that, in translating the sentence He was driving 100 
miles an hour in Central Park, the preposition in requires the 
ablative. Another rule states that verbs meaning advise, 
favor, help, injure, please, displease, flatter, envy, trust, dis- 
_ trust, conmand, obey, serve, resist, indulge, spare, pardon, 
threaten, yreld, be angry, believe, persuade, and the like take the 
dative. Here are twenty-two English verbs to be committed 
to memory. It requires no little time and effort for a student 
to do this. Even after he has accomplished this task, he still 
knows not a single Latin verb that takes the dative. Worse 
than that, he has learned a rule that will constantly mislead — 
him. Suppose he meets with a Latin verb that means to 
injure. His rule tells him that Latin verbs meaning to injure 
take the dative. But the actual fact is that, of the fifteen 
Latin verbs that mean to injure, only one takes the dative 
(except three or four that come under the rule for preposi- 
tional compounds). In the course of years he will make the 
disheartening discovery that with the exception of a few 
rare verbs, there are only nineteen Latin verbs (and their 
compounds) that are supposed to be covered by this rule and 
that he might have learned them all (if skillfully grouped) 
at the very outset in less than ten minutes and thus saved 
nearly all of the time and trouble the rule has cost him. 
Another rule states that adjectives denoting familiarity, 
power, etc., and their opposites take the genitive. English- 
Latin dictionaries give, as equivalents of familiar, familiaris, 
domesticus, uotus; as equivalents of strange (the opposite of 
familiar), externus, peregrinus, mirus, novus; as equivalents 
_of powerful, fortis, validus, robustus; as equivalents of weak 
(the opposite of powerful), infirmus, invalidus, imbecillus. 
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But not a single one of all these adjectives takes the geni- 
tive. Why let a student flounder about in this helpless way 
when he can master in a few minutes the entire list of Latin 
adjectives that take the genitive? 

_ One of the most unsatisfactory sections in our present-day 
grammars is that which treats of the dative with preposi- 
tional compounds. Students are here constantly misled be- 
cause grammars give no hint as to the fundamental principle 
involved, though it is easily detected and easily formulated, 
with an incidental saving to the student of seventy-five 
per cent of his time and energy. 

One of our best grammars makes seven subdivisions of 
verbs that are used to introduce substantive clauses devel- 
oped from the volitive. Each subdivision contains a list of 
verbs or phrases to be memorized and kept distinct from all 
the verbs in the other six subdivisions. The first subdivision 
has six English verbs and an etc.; the second, four English 
verbs and an eic.; the third, two Bnglish verbs and an etc.; 
the fourth, two English verbs and an efc.; the fifth, one 
English verb and an etc.; the sixth, five Latin expressions of 
various sorts; the seventh, three Latin phrases and two 
etc.’s. Nearly two pages of the grammar are devoted to this 
one topic. This is a heavy burden to put upon the student 


and one that is wholly unjustified. All the student needs 


here is a clear-cut statement of the one fundamental principle 
involved in all these subdivisions. And this principle can 
be made perfectly clear to anyone in a single short sentence 
without any subdivisions, without any verbs or phrases to 
-be committed to memory, and without any etc.’s. 

Again, our grammars needlessly increase, to an enormous 
extent, the difficulties of mastering declensions and conjuga- 
tions, by introducing unimportant details that constantly 
divert the student’s attention from what should be the main 
object of his study, the acquirement, in the least possible 
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time, of a good reading knowledge of Latin. I know from an 
experience of many years, that my method of treating the 
third declension, for instance, will enable the student to 
master it in less than half the time and labor required by the 
treatment usually followed. 

Other equally unsatisfactory sections. of our grammars are 
those that treat of prepositions, negatives, the refert, inter- 
est, pudet, paenitet, etc., constructions, the genitive of origin, 
the accusative of result produced, the ablative of agency, 
and numerous others. The Rule for Sequence of Tenses, as 
usually given, is especially unsatisfactory. It is inconsistent, 
self-contradictory, obscure, and unworkable. 

Another fault of grammars is that they do not take suffi- 
cient advantage of similarities between English and Latin 
to aid the memory of students. Even when the Latin con- 
struction is strikingly similar to English, grammars often 
make it seem strange and difficult. 

The present grammar rejects the view that the Latin 
subjunctive, unaided by forsitan, has the power of ex- 
pressing the ideas of may possibly or can (is able). Before 
the publication of my Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses, 
the view that it had such power was generally accepted. It 
is now discarded by such outstanding grammars as those of 
Schmalz (Germany) and Sonnenschein (Great Britain). 
Even the dixerit in aliquis dixerit, that used to be cited as 
one of the stock examples of such a use and translated as 
some one may say, has been definitely proved ' to be a future 
perfect indicative, though a few grammars still cling to the 
exploded theory that it is a perfect subjunctive. The sub- 
junctive with forsitan is a subjunctive of indirect question.* 

1 On this and related questions, see my Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses (Corneli 
Studies in Classical Philology, No. VI), and my articles, Should the Mflay-Potential 
Use of the Subjunctive Be Recognized in Latin? (Classical Review, 14); The Subjunctive 


with Forsitan (Transactions of the American Philological Association, Vol. 32); Is There 
Still a Latin Potential? (Proceedings of the American Philological Association for 1901). 


: 
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[ have attempted in the present grammar to correct the 
faults above indicated and others equally serious, too numer- 
ous to mention in this Preface. In offering the book to 
schools and colleges I wish to say that my main purpose 
-has been to straighten and shorten the path of the student 
of Latin, and to clear away the obstacles that have accumu- 
lated there to impede his progress. — 

In preparing the book I have profited much from the 
friendly criticism and advice of the following well-known 
scholars: Bernard M. Allen, formerly of Phillips Academy, 
Andover, now of the Roxbury School, Cheshire, Conn.; Dr. 
J. Edmund Barss of Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn.; 
Dean Alexander L. Bondurant of the University of Missis- 
sippi; Professor C. L. Durham and Professor Harry Caplan 
of Cornell University; Professor J. Ff. Mountford, formerly 
of Cornell University, now of the University College of 
Wales; and Professor Herbert C. Nutting of the University 
of California. 

To each of these scholars I wish to express my deep grati- 
tude for important help generously given. 

Herpert Cuartes EnMer. 

Coenety Universiry, 1928. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Latin AND Revatep LANGUAGES 


Latin was the language of the Latini who inhabited ancient 
Latium, the part of Italy in which Rome became the princi- 
pal city. The course of events that ultimately made Rome 
the mistress of the world made Latin in time the language 
not only of the whole of Italy, but also of the rest of the 
Roman Empire. After the fall of the western Roman Empire 
in 476 a.p., the Latin language, developing differently in 
different localities, became what we now call the Romance 
languages, viz. Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, Pro- 
venc¢al, and Rumanian. Hach of these Romance languages 
may be called ancient Latin in a modern dress. The Latin 
word caballus, horse, for instance, became caballo in Spanish, 
cavallo in Italian and Portuguese, cavals in Provencal, 
cheval in French, cal in Rumanian. The parent language, 
Latin, however, with numerous changes of forms and con- 
structions, still continued for centuries to be a spoken lan- 
guage. In Europe it remained the language of the world of — 
scholarship, science, and diplomacy till well into the nine-: 
teenth century; and books, articles, and dissertations primar- 
ily addressed to scholars are still often written in Latin. 

The English language also has borrowed so extensively 
from the Latin that, in one sense, Latin may be said to form 


the foundation of our English speech. The extent to which 


this is true is well exemplified by the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which reads as follows: 
“We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
XVII 
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quility, provide for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
- and our posterity, do ordain and establish this constitution 
for the United States of America.”’ 

The words derived from Latin in this Preamble are printed 
in heavy type; all other words, in ordinary type. If all of 
the words derived from Latin were omitted, this Preamble 
would read as follows: We the of the to a more for the the 
welfare and the blessings of to ourselves and our do and this for 
the of. This cannot give anybody even the slightest hint of 
what it is all about. If, on the other hand, the words derived 
from Latin are retained and all others omitted, the reader 
or hearer will still get a fairly complete idea of the contents 
of the entire Preamble. 

Latin, the Romance languages, and English belong to a 
large family of languages called the Indo-European (some- 
times Indo-Germanic or Aryan), so-called because they em- 
brace the languages of India and Europe as distinguished, 
for instance, from the Semitic (Hebrew, Arabic, etc.) and 
other families. Other languages belonging to the Indo- 
European family are: Sanskrit; Persian, Avestan; Armenian; 
Tokharian; Greek; Oscan, Umbrian; Gallic, Breton, Irish, 
Welch, Gaelic; Gothic, Old Norse, Icelandic, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, German, Dutch, Anglo-Saxon;! Lithu- 
anian, Lettic, Russian, Bulgarian, Serbian, Bohemian, Polish; 
Albanian. A comparison of these languages, one with an- 
other, leaves no possible doubt that they are all descended 
from the same parent language. Where this parent language 
was spoken is still a matter of doubt. It was formerly thought 
that it originated in Asia. More recent opinion places its 
original home in southeastern Europe. 


1 Anglo-Saxon was the earliest form of the English language, before the latter 
language had undergone the changes wrought by mixture with the Celtic and Latin, 
by the Scandinavian invasion in the ninth century, by the Norman conquest in the 
eleventh century, and by various other influences. ; 
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The oldest of the Indo-European languages now known 
to us is clearly the Sanskrit, spoken in ancient India. The 
oldest dialect of Sanskrit is the Vedic; a collection of hymns, 
written in this dialect at least 1500 years before Christ, has 
come down to us. 

The earliest remains that we have of the Latin language 
consist of inscriptions, of which the oldest belong to the 
seventh century, B.c. The oldest literary remains date from 
about the middle of the third century, B.c., as will be seen 


from the table given below. 


The Principal Latin Authors Prior to the Decline of Literary 


Activity 


(Arranged in the Order of Their Birth-Dates) 


Authors belonging to 


: Naevius . 270(?)-199 w.c. 
the early, or archaic, 
period (from the first Plautus . 250(7)-184 B.c. 
play of Livius Andro- } Ennius 239-169 B.c. 
nicus, 240 B.c., to | Pacuvius . 220~130(?) B.c. 
Cicero’s speech in de- | Terence . 190(?)-159 B.c. 
fense of Roscius, 81 Lueilj 180-103 
B.C.) ucilius 103 B.c. 
Accius 170-85(?) B.c. 
Authors belonging to [ Varro . 116-27 B.c. 
the Golden Age (from | Cicero 106-43 B.c. 
Cicero’s speech in de- | Gioap 102-44 B.c 
fense of Roscius, 81 : ; a te 
B.c., to the death of | Nepos - - 100(?)-30(2) B.c. 
Augustus, 14.4.p.). The | Lucretius . 95(?)-55 B.c. 
Golden Age may be | Catullus 87-54(?) B.c. 
subdivided into the J gatust 86-36 B.C 
Ciceronian Age, 81 B.c. Versi 70-19 ae 
to 43 B.c. (primarily a ergil . ane 
period of prose), and | Horace 65-8 B.c. 
the Augustan Age, 43 | Livy . . 59 B.c-17 a. 
B.c. to the death of | Tibullus . 54(?) B.c.-19 B.c. 
Cette IM asiod og | Piovertius . . 50(?) v.c-15(?) B.c. 
y es Ovid . 43 B.c-17 AD. 


poetry). 


Livius Andronicus 


. 275(?)-204 B.c. 
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Authors belonging to 
the Silver Age (from 
the death of Augustus, 
14 a.p., to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, 180 
A.D.). This period is 
marked by a breaking 
up of the strict stylistic 
and syntactical stand- 
ards of the Golden Age. 


Seneca, the Elder (rhetorician) 
54(?) B.c.-389 A.D. 
Seneca, the Younger (philosopher) 
4(?) B.c.-65 A.D. 
Velleius Paterculus 
flourished in first century, A.D. 
Pheedrus, flourished in first century, A.D. 


Pliny, the Elder (Natural History) 


23-79 A.D. 
Persius  . . . . . 84-62 avn. 
Quintiian . . . 35(?)-LOO(?) ap. 
Lucan. . 2. . .  . 89-65 A.D. 
Statius . . . . 40(?)-96(?) ap. 
Martial . . . . 45(?)-104(?) avn. 
Tacitus . . . . 55(?)-118(?) aw. 
Juvenal . . 55(?)-135(?) A.p. 


Pliny, the Younger (Letters) 
62-115(?) a.p. 
Suetonius. . . . 75(?)-150(?) an. 
Apuleus . 2... . 125-200 a.v. 
Gellius . . flourished about 175 a.p. 
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Authors belonging to 
the Silver Age (from 
the death of Augustus, 
14 a.v., to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, 180 
A.D.). This period is 
marked by a breaking 
up of the strict stylistic 
and syntactical stand- 
ards of the Golden Age. 


Seneca, the Elder (rhetorician) 
54(7) B.c.-39 A.D. 
Seneca, the Younger (philosopher) 
4(?) B.c.-65 a.p. 
Velleius Paterculus 
flourished in first century, A.D. 
Pheedrus, flourished in first century, a.p. 


Pliny, the Elder (Natural History) 


23-79 A.D. 
Persus . . . . . 84-62 a.p. 
Quintilian . . . 385(?)-100(?%) av. 
Lucan. . . . . . 89-65 A.D. 
Statiugs . . . . 40(?)-96(?) a.p. 
Martial 2. . . . 45(?)-104(?) av. 
Tacitus . . . . 55(?)-118(?) a.” 
Juvenal .. 55(?)-135(?) a.pv. 


Pliny, the Younger (Letters) 
62-115(?) a.p. 
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Apuleius . . . .  . 125-200 a.p. 
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A LATIN GRAMMAR 


PART I 
ALPHABET — SYLLABLES — QUANTITY — ACCENT 


THE ALPHABET 


1. The Latin alphabet differs from the English in having 
no j and no w. 


1. The ancient Romans used the characters I and V to represent 
both consonant and vowel sounds: IAM, IN; VI, VT (pronounced yam, 
inj wee, dot; see § 2). In modern texts of Latin authors, to avoid con- 
fusion, the character U (u) is commonly used to represent the vowel 
sound of the ancient V (but see under gu and su §2, III). The charac- 
ter J (j) is, for equally good reasons, used by some scholars to represent 
the consonantal sound of the ancient I. Most Latin texts, however, 
continue to use I (i) for both the vowel and the consonant sounds. 

K occurs only in a few words; e.g. Kalendae and Karthago. 

Y and Z are used only for convenience in transliterating Greek v 
(upsilon) and ¢ (zeta) respectively. 


2. The pronunciation used by the ancient Romans at the 
best period of their literature was as follows: 


if Vowels 
a as the first a of aha! 4 as the last a of ahal 
é as in pet . é as in they 
{ as in sin i as in machine 
6 as the first 0 of oho! 6 as the last o of ohof 
‘ti as in put @ as in rude 


y like French u or German % 
(ee, pronounced with lips in 
position to pronounce 00) 

1 


Le ee nema mtn i 


p 
Le 
ie 
u 
iH 
ul 
i 
Q 
ir 
Bh 
ie 

i 

i 
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II. Diphthongs 
ae like az in aisle eu like &h/60 
au like ow in our oe like o7 in otf 
ei like et in rein ui like o0’'%; nearly like wt 
in wit 
III. Consonants 


Consonants are, for the most part, pronounced as in English, but 
the following exceptions and peculiarities should be noted: 


b before s and t like p, e.g. urbs (pronounced urps), obtined 
(pronounced optined) 

c like k (never as in cent)! 

g like g in go (never as in germ); gu (after n and before a vowel) 
like gw, e.g. lingua. . 

(For the consonantal u, ef. qu, regularly pronounced like kw, 

e.g. quod) 

i like y in yes 


Nore. I (i) is usually consonantal 
(a) when it begins a word and is immediately followed by a vowel: 
iam, iaci6; 
(b) when it stands between vowels: déiectus. 


Excertions: In iit, Iilus, iambus and a few other words (mostly 
of Greek origin) the initial i is a vowel. 


n before a guttural like ng in ring, e.g. ancora (pronounced 
angcora) 

rx like trilled r 

s like s in so (never as in 7s); su in sudde6, suéscé and related 
words, like sw. 

t like £ in too (never as in motion). 

v like w (never as in vice). 

x like ks (never as in exact). 


1C originally represented a g-sound. This force is retained in the abbreviations 
C. and Cn. for Gaius and Gnaeus. 
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ch like kh in packhorse (never as in churn). 
ph like ph in loophole (never as in philosophy). 
th like th in hothouse (never as in this or thin). 
Nots. In modern practice ch, ph, and th are usually pronounced like k, p, 
and t, respectively. 
8. Each letter of doubled consonants is pronounced; e.g. in 
ille two l’s are heard as in well-lct; in add6, two d’s as in bad 
ditch, ete. 


In English double consonants only one of the consonants is pro- 
nounced. Compare, for instance, witty and silly with pity and lily. 

4. According to method of utterance sounds are classified 
as indicated in the following table: 


Surps Sonants |ASPIRATES 
(VoIcE~ (Votcep) | (Murus 
LESS) +a 
Pronounced|Pronounced] Breaty) 
Sounpbs without wrth 
; Vibration | Vibration 
of the . of the 
Voeal Vocal 
Cords Cords 
VOWELS a, e,i, 0, 
% uy, y 
DIPHTHONGS ae, oe, ei, 
au, eu, vi 
SEMIVOWELS . i,v 
Labials p b ph 
Boe ooeee) . é 
entals t t 
Mutzs (teeth sounds) ; 
Gutturals c, k, q g ch 
(throat sounds) 
Consonants | Liqurps l,r 
(flowing sounds) 
NasaLs m (labial) 
(nose sounds) n (dental) 
SPIRANTS . 
(breath sounds) : (sibilant) 


Dental mutes are sometimes called Iinguals (tongue sounds); guttural 
mutes, palatals (palate sounds); spirants, fricatives (friction sounds). E is a 
mere breathing; x and z are double consonants equivalent to ks and dz (orz). 
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SYLLABLES 
5. In dividing Latin words into syllables, 


a single consonant ; . 
a ranted bs Lok regularly go with the follow- 


gu (= gw) and qu (= kw) ing vowel. 
For example, be-ne, pul-cher, a-gri, volu-cris, pin-guis, 
lo-quor. 
Nore. The component parts of compounds are kept distinct: ab-est, 
ab-ripio. 
In other consonant groups the division comes after the 
first consonant: pac-tus, mit-t6, cas-tra. 


Norn. In the combination nct the division comes after the second con- 
sonant: itinc-tus. 


QUANTITY OF VOWELS AND SYLLABLES 


6. The terms ‘‘quantity,” ‘“long,’’ “short,” and ‘‘common,”’ 
as applied to vowels and syllables, refer to the length of 
time required for their pronunciation. A long vowel or 
syllable requires approximately twice as much time as one 
that is short. A “common” vowel (written a, é, i, etc.) or 
syllable is one that is sometimes long, sometimes short. 
The quantity of a vowel must be learned outright in most 
cases, but the following rules are useful: 


I. Vowels 
1. A vowel is long (written 4, é, i, ete.): 
a. before nf, ns, nx, and nct: infans, pinxi, tinctus. 
b. before the verbal suffix —scO: ndscé, irascor. 
EXCEPTIONS: compéscé, discé, poscé, véscor. 
c. at the end of monosyllables: da, né, ni, pr, ti, etc. 
Excertion: qua as feminine nominative singular and neuter plural. 
' d. in monosyllables ending in ¢ or s: dic, fas, nis. 


Excrrrions: néc, lac, fac, sometimes hic; 6s (bone), és, cis, 
quis, is (he, this), bis. 


Heat auaicncscnritaigaans 
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é. in final syllables ending in —as, -es, ~os: portas, hostés, vicés. 
EXcEPTiONS: penés; the singular of words in -es forming their 
genitive in —itis, -idis, -étis (e.g. milés, divés, obsés, segés); 
nominatives in -os of the second declension (eg. servos = 
servis); compds, impés. But abiés, pariés follow the rule. 


f. when resulting from contraction or an original diphthong: 
nil (from nihil); excliid6 (ex + claudé). 
g. Final i, 0, u are long: audi, vic, fritcti. 

Excerrions: nisi, quasi (and usually ibi, ubi, mihi, sibi, tibd); 
céd6 (imperative), nescid! quis (see § 77), dud, egd, modd 
(adverb), citd (adverb). Other exceptions are common in 
poetry. 


2. A vowel is short (written, when marked at all, a, 6, i, etc.) 
a. before nd, nt, ss. 


Excrprions: In contracted syllables the vowel is long: véndé, 
contid, laudasse, laudassem (from vénum + d6, cénventis, 
laudavisse, laudavissem). Compounds usually retain original 
quantities: néndum (nén+ dum). Note also quintus. 


b. before another vowel or h. 
EXcEPTIONS: genitives in ~—ai, -ius, ~6i; forms of fi6 when the i 
is not followed by er; éheu, dius; Greek words: aér, Aenéas. 


c. in final syllables ending in a consonant other than c or s; 
also in final -is and —us: hostis, vettis. 


Exceptions: plural case forms (e.g. portis, hostis as accusative 
plural); -eris, of the perfect subjunctive; present indicative 
singular of the fourth conjugation (e.g. audis); also fis, malis, 
nélis, sis, vis, possis, velis; genitive singular and nominative, 
accusative, and vocative plural ‘of the fourth declension; the 
singular of nouns of the third declension that have & in the 
penult of the genitive: senectis (itis), tellais Ciiris).. 


d. Final a and e are short. 


Exceptions: Final a and e are long in (a) monosyllables: da, dé; ~ 


(6) ablative singular case forms of the first and fifth declensions: 
ara, dié; (c) active singular imperatives of the first and second 
conjugations: ama, moné; (d) adverbs ending in a and those 
formed from nominatives in -us, —er, or —és: posted, contra, 


caré, fortissimé, miseré, hodié; also feré, fermé; (e) numerals 


in —gintéa. Note, however, quia, ita, bené, malé. 


t Though the final o of verbs is regularly long, nescid in this combination has 6. 
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It. Syllables 


1. A syllable is long: 2 
a. if it has a long vowel or diphthong: ater, caelum. 


Excrrtion: Prae before a vowel or h in compounds is sometimes 
sa 
short: praeeunte. 


b. if its vowel (though short) is followed by two consonants or 
a double consonant (x = cs, z = dz): dictus, mitt6, axis, gaza. 
Exceptions: It is short, if it has a short vowel followed by qu, 
or a mute +h, or a mute +1] or r: aqua; Athénae; tenebrae. 
In prepositional compounds, however (and, in poetry, often in 
other words), a syllable containing a short vowel followed by a 
mute +1 or ris long (§ 395). For the mutes, see § 4. 


Nors. Iacié in compounds, though written —icid, makes the preceding 
syllable long: adicié, reicid (pronounced adiicid, reiicid, with the first i 
consonantal; see §2, III). The combination of a or e, with a following con- 
sonantal i, regularly makes a long syllable, though the vowel itself is short: 
maior, peior, eius, Pompeius, Pompei (pronounced Pompeii, with the first 
i consonantal). 


2. A syllable is otherwise short: éa, édd. 


7. Nouns borrowed from Greek usually retain their original 
quantities: Andromaché, aethér, hérdés. 


ACCENT 


8. The accent of a Latin word falls: 


1. on the first syllable of a dissyllabie word. 


Excerrions: Certain words that have lost a final syllable retain 
their original accent: illic, addtc, tantén, vidén (originally 
illice, addiice, tanténe, vidésne). 


2. on the penult (next to the last syllable) of a word of 
more than two syllables, if the penult is long: putatus, 
frequéntés. 


1 For additional rules regarding the length of syllables see § 395. 
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3. otherwise on the antepenult (the third syllable from 
the end); fértior, difficile. 

Exceprions: The genitive and vocative in —i of nouns in —ius 
and the genitive in —1 of nouns in —ium retain the accent of the 
longer forms in —ii and ie: Vergili, impéri (for Vergilii, impérii). 
Facio in non-prepositional compounds retains its original accent: 
tremefacit. 


Enelitics! were probably regarded (for purposes of accent) 
as ordinary final syllables: not ménsaque, but ménsaque, 
ménsdmque, frequentésque, etc. (though a common view 
regards the syllable before an enclitic as accented, even when 
it is short). 

An original accent on the antepenult of a word ending 
in a short vowel is retained after the enclitic is added: 
éperane. 


1 An enclitic ig a particle appended to the end of a word; -que, -ve, -ne, -dum, 
-met, -nam, etc. : 


PART IT 
INPLECTION 


9. Latin has no article. With this exception the parts of 
speech are the same as in lunglish. 


Is and ille, however, are sometimes used for the, and quidam for a. 


Infiection means the changing of the form of a word to 
indicate a change in meaning. 

Inflection of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and participles 
is called declension; that of verbs, conjugation. 

Nore. Nouns are often called substantives, a term also applied to 


pronouns, adjectives, and participles when standing for nouns: ille, that 
man; fortés, the brave; perditi, lost men. 


NOUNS 


10. Proper nouns are such names of persons and things as 
in English always begin with capitals: Athénae, Ciceré, etc. 

All other nouns are common nouns. These may be classi- 
fied as follows: abstract nouns, names of qualities, condi- 
tions, etc.: bonitas, goodness; servitis, slavery; concrete 
nouns, names of objects that can be perceived by the senses: 
equus, horse; collective nouns, names of groups of things: 
turba, crowd; verbal nouns, names of actions: vénati6, 
hunting 


DECLENSION 


11. Declension concerns itself with gender, number, and 
case. 


3 


a a 
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Gender 


12. Latin has three genders: masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. The gender of most Latin nouns, however, is 
indicated largely by their nominative endings, as will be 
explained under the various declensions. Yet, regardless 
of endings, nouns are regularly 

1. masculine if they refer to males or are names of rivers, 
winds, months, or mountains: réx, king; Garumna, the 
Garonne; auster, south wind; Aprilis, April; Apenninus, the 
Apennines. 


Exceptions: River names ending in —a are often feminine: Allia. 


2. feminine if they refer to females or are names of trees, 
countries, cities, or islands: mater, mother ; pinus, pine; Epirus, 
Ephesus, Lesbos. 


Excerrtrons: Names of cities that have neuter endings (see 
§§ 21, 36) are neuter: Caere, Saguntum, Bactra (neut. pl.). 
Those having masculine plurals ending in -i are masculine: 
Vail. 
3. neuter if indeclinable: nihil, fas. Phrases, quotations, 
etc., when used as nouns, are also neuter. 
4. Nouns that are masculine when used of males and 
feminine when used of females are said to be of common 
gender: comes, companion; bos, ox or cow. 


. Number 


13. There are two numbers, as in finglish: singular and 
plural. 
Case 


14. There are six cases: 
Nominative, the subject case. 
Genitive, the of case. 

Dative, the to or for case. 
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Accusative, the object case. 
Vocative, the case of address. 
Ablative, the with, from, by or in’ case. 
Nors 1. Originally there was also a locative case ( = af, in, on), but this 
is preserved in literature (with rare exceptions) only in town names. The 


functions of the locative case were for the most part assumed at an early 
date by the ablative. 


Nots 2. Any case except the nominative and vocative is called an oblique 
case. 


Decilensions 


15. There are five declensions, conveniently distinguished 
by the endings of the genitive singular: 


DECLENSION GENITIVE ENDING 
First ~ae 
second + 
Third —is 
Fourth —us 
Fifth . —€i 


Nore. For the stems of nouns and the relation between stems and case 
endings in the various declensions, see Appendix B. 


16. The following cases in each declension are regularly 
identical in form: 


1. Nominative, vocative, and, in neuter nouns, accusative. 


Excrrprion: The vocative singular of nouns in —us of the second 
declension ends in —e. 


2. Nominative and accusative plural (except in the first 
declension and in masculines and feminines of the second 
declension). 

3. Dative and ablative plural. 

tThe use of the ablative, without the help of a preposition, to express place tn 


whitch or thing on which (though common in poetry) is rare in classical prose except 
as indicated in §§ 201, 205. 


er ae 


coomaninee 


atten ertrhinn 


nricerearmpecprar terete 
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FIRST DECLENSION 


17. Nouns of this declension 


1. end in 4 in the nominative singular, except Greek nouns 
(see § 20). 

2. are regularly feminine (but masculine when they refer 
to male persons).! 

3. are declined like ora, thus: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. Gra, a (the?) shore (as subject) Grae, (the) shores 
Gen. Orae, of a (the) shore orarum, of (the) shores 
Dat. Grae, to* or for a (the) shore Sris, to or for (the) shores 
Ace. 6ram, a (the) shore (as object) Gras, (the) shores 
Voc. Ora, thou shore Grae, ye shores 
Abl. 6ra,4 with, from, by, on, or in’ a Gris, with, from, by, on, or in 
(the) shore (the) shores 


i8. Names of towns and small islands have also a locative 
ease identical in form 


with the genitive in the singular: Roémae, at Rome. 
with the ablative in the plural: Athénis,° af Athens. 


Norn. The locative of militia is also common in the phrase domi militi- 
aeque, at home and in the field. 


1¥or instance, poéta, poet; nauta, satlor; agricola, farmer. Hidria, the Adriatic 
Sea, is masculine; advena, stranger, of common gender. 

2 When the context does not make it clear whether vir, for instance, means a man 
or the man, quidam is often used for a and ille (is, hic) for the: quidam vir, a (certain) 
man, ille vir, the (that) man. 

+The to used in translating the dative case commonly indicates indirect object 
(§ 167), personal concern (§ 173), or the like. Motion to a person or place is expressed. 
in classical prose by other means (§ 178). 

4The ablative singular originally ended in -ad, which is often found in early. 
inscriptions. 

5 See footnote 1, p. 19. 

5 Wrom a nominative Athénae. Town names are frequently plural in form. 
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19. Exceptional forms occur as follows: 


1. in the genitive singular, for -ae, 
—&s (an old form), in familia, when used with pater, mater, 
filius, filia, as pater familias, father of a family. 
—ai, occasionally in poetry (common in early Latin). 


2. in the genitive plural, for -arum, 
-um, agricolum (for agricolarum), Troiugenum (for Tré- 
iugendrum). 
Nors. This —umt is chiefly confined to words of Greek origin and to 


words in ~cola and —-gena. Compare the old ending -um (later -érum) of 
the genitive plural of the second declension (§ 24, 2). 


3. in the dative and ablative plural, for -is, 
—abus in dea, filia and a few other words: deabus, filiabus 
(to prevent confusion with the corresponding masculine 
forms. See § 24, 3). 


20. Some Greek nouns (ending in —As or ~és in the mascu- 
line, and in -€ in the feminine), chiefly proper names, are 
declined like 6ra in the plural; but as follows in the singular: 


Nom. Aené as, Aeneas Anchis és, Anchises epitom 6, epitome 
Gen. Aenéae Anchis ae epitom és! . 
Dat. Aené ae Anchis ae epitom ae 
Acc. Aenéam Anchis am (or Anchis én!) epitom ént 

(or Aené an?) 
Voc. Aené a. Anchis a (or ~4 or -€!) — epitom & (or =) 
Abl. Aenéa Anchis 4 (or Anchis 6!) epitom @ (or ~a) 


1 The -um arose after the analogy of the original ending of the genitive (-um) in 
nouns of the second declension. It is not a contraction of -arum. The change from 
the original -arum to -um in nouns ending in -cola and -gena was facilitated by the 
fact that such nouns, though ending in a, are masculine, like nouns in -us (genitive 
-um, -drum) of the second declension. 

2 In the singular these nouns (especially in the accusative) frequently retain these 
Greek terminations. — 


Peete ern ethene TTT 


a ee cen aE er OPTS ee 
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SECOND DECLENSION 
21. Nouns of this declension are chiefly 


1. masculines in —us (-os), -er, or —ir, and 
2. neuters in -um (—om). 


a. Feminines in -us are: alvus, carbasus, colus; humus; van- 
nus; a few Greek words; and most names of towns, islands, trees, 
and plants (§ 11, 2). Also Aegyptus, Chersonésus, Epirus, 
Peloponnésus, Bosporus. 

b. Neuters in -us are: pelagus, sea; virus, poison; and some- 
times vulgus, the rabble. 

Nore. The nominative and accusative originally ended in —6s and —6m, 
respectively, but these endings became —us and —um in very early times 
except in words where they immediately followed u or v, as mortudés, 
~dm; servés, —-6m; and gradually (late in the classical period) even in these. 
See Appendix B. Words in —qués, ~quém, first changed qu to ¢ wherever 
u followed: equos, equom became ecus, ecum. Equus and equum (for 
ecus and ecum) are late forms. 


22. 1, ExampLtes oF MASCULINE: 


amicus, friend 


servos (-us), slave 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom, amic us amic i serv os! (-us) servi 
Gen. amici amic 6rum serv i serv 6rum 
Dat. amic6 . amic is serv 6 serv is 
Acc. amicum  amic 6s serv om! (-um) serv 6s 
Voc. amice amic i serv € servi 
Abl. amicd amic is serv 6 serv is 

ager, field puer, boy 
Nom. ager agri puer puer i 
Gen. agri agr 6rum puer i puer 6rum 
Dat. agré agr is puer 6 puer is 
Acc. agr um agr Os puer um puer 6s 
Voc. ager agri puer puer i 
Abl. agré agr is puer 6 puer is 


1See § 21, Norn: § 24, 2 Nors. 


| 
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vir, man 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. vir viri 
Gen. viri vir 6rum 
Dat. vir6 vir is 
|" Acc. virum vir 6s 
|. Voc. vir viri 
Abl. vird vir is 


i Norse. Most nouns in —-er are declined like ager, t.c. with —r instead 
l: of -er except in the nominative and vocative singular. The following are 

declined like puer: adulter, gener, Liber (Bacchus), liberi (children), socer, 
vesper, and compounds in ~—fer and —ger (e.g. signifer, armiger). 


2, TxXaMpLEes OF NEUTER: 


bellum, war 6vom (-um), egg 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. bell um bell a é6vom! (-um) iva 
Gen. belli bell 6rum ovi ov 6rum 
Dat. bell d bell is ov 6 ovis 
Acc. bell um bell a dvom! (-um) diva 
Voc. bell um bell a dvom! (-um) iva 
Abl. bell 6 bell is ov 6 ovis 


23. Names of towns and small islands, humus, and 
| domus have also a locative case: 


iy SINGULAR 

| Nom. Corinthus, Tarentum, Rhodus, humus, domus,? 
i. Corinth Tarentum Rhodes ground home 
i Lec. Corinthi, Tarenti, Rhodi, humi, domi, 

at at at on at 
Corinth Tarentum Rhodes the ground home 


1See § 24, Norm: § 24, 2 Norn. 
2 For domus as a noun of the fourth declension see § 36, 3. 


aes 


‘eer 
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PLURAL 
Nom. Philippi, Deiphi 
Philippi Delphi 
Loc. Philippis, Delphis 
al ai 
Philippi Delphi 


24. Peculiarities occur as follows: 

1. -iis regularly used instead of -ii and -ie in the genitive and 
vocative singular of nouns in —ius; also in the genitive of neuters 
in ~ium: 


Nom. Vergilius Gaius Pompeius filius 
Gen. Vergili Gai Pompéi fili 
Voc. Vergili Gai Pompéi > fill 


Nom. imperium 
Gen. impéri! 
Nors. But the genitive of common nouns in —ius and —ium, in the lat- 


ter part of the classical period, came to be written ~ii (and often appears 
thus incorrectly in modern editions even of earlier authors). 


2. —um (an older form than -6rum) in the genitive plural of 

a. words referring to money or measure: nummum, of coins; 
séstertium, of sesterces; talentum, of talents. 

b. compounds of vir: duumvirum, triumvirum, decemvirum 
(of the duumvirs, etc.); and (especially in pcetry) in some other 
words, e.g. deur, of the gods; Wiherum, of children. 


Nore. After u or v the original -om for -um was long retained: divom 
of the gods. See § 21, Norn. 


3. Deus, m., god, is declined thus: 
SINGULAR 


Regular except that the nominative deus is used for the dacking) 
vocative singular. 


1The accent (regardless of the quantity of the penult) remains where it would be 
if the genitive had retained the fuller form; Vergili, impéri. 
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PLURAL 
Nom. di (dii, dei)? 
Gen. de drum (de um) 
Dat. dis (diis, deis)1 
Ace. deds 
Voc. di (dii, dei) 
Abl. dis (diis, deis)1 


25. Greek nouns of the second declension, ending in —os, 
~6s (masculine or feminine) and -on (neuter), are usually 
completely Latinized in the plural, but often retain some of 
their Greek forms in the singular: 


Nom. Androgeés (-us),m., Délos (-us),f., Ilion (-um), n., 
Androgeos Delos Troy 

Gen. Androgei (-6) Déli Thi 

Dat. Androge 6 Dél 6 Ths 

Acc. Androge 6n (-3) _ Dél on um) Tli on (-um) 

Voc. Androge és Déle Tli on (-um) 

Abl. Androge 6 Dao Thid 


Nors. Panthis has accusative Panthim, vocative Pantha. 


26. The Greek endings —dn and ~—e6én occur in the genitive 
plural of book-titles: Gedrgicén, Metamorphése6n. 


THIRD DECLENSION 


27. The nominative in this declension presents a great 
variety of forms. All dictionaries and vocabularies give the 
nominative and genitive cases and the gender? of each noun. 
With this information a noun may be fully declined by 
substituting for the —is of the genitive the other case endings?® 
seen in the words declined below. 

1 The forms not enclosed in parentheses are the usual forms. 

2 For rules regarding the gender of nouns of the third declension, see § 35. 

3Case ending is a term used to indicate the stem ending + the ease sign. For 


case signs and for different classes of stems, see Appendix B. 
4 For exceptions see §$ 31 and 34. 
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28. EXAMPLE or MascuLing 
AND FEMININE: EixamMpLe oF N®UTER: 
consul, m., consul aequor, h., sea 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. consul! consul és aequor aequor a 
Gen. consul is consul wm aequor is aequor wm. 
Dat. cdnsuli consul ibus aequor I aequor ibus 
Acc. cénsul em consul és aequor aequor a 
Yoe. cdnsul consul és aequor aequor a 
Abl. consul e consul ibus aequor e aequor ibus 


1. Like consul are declined: 

princeps, principis, m., chief; frater, fratris, m., brother; homo, 
hominis, m., man; miles, militis, m., soldier; s6l, sdlis, m., sun; 
sanguis, sanguinis, m., blood; més, m6ris, m., custom; dux, ducis, 
m., leader; réx, régis, m., king; pés, pedis, m., foot; senex, senis, 
m., old man; victor, victéris, m., victor; labor,? laboris, m., labor; 
Iuppiter, Iovis, m., Jupiter, Jove, etc. 

mulier, mulieris, f., woman; virg6, virginis, f., mard; multitidd, 


‘“multitadinis, f., multitude; regid, regionis, f., region; virtis, vir- 


tiatis, f., virtue, ete. 

bos,* bovis, c., 0x, cow; stis,? suis, c., pig. 
2. Like aequor are declined: 

némen, nominis, n., ‘name; genus, generis, n., race, kind; 
corpus, corporis, n., body; 6s, Gris, n., mouth; cor, cordis, n., heart; 
jus, jiiris, n., right; aes, aeris, n., bronze; caput, capitis, n., head; 
iter, itineris, n., journey; iecur,4 iecoris (sometimes iecinoris or 
iocinoris), n., liver; femur, femoris or feminis, n., thigh; etc. 


Notes. It should be remembered that both the accusative and vocative of 


‘neuter nouns are always like the nominative, and in the plural end in ~a. 
- See § 16. 


1 The form of the nominative singular of each noun must be learned outright. 
2 Some nouns in -or originally ended in -és, e.g. labor, honor, arbor. The form in 


-ds is frequently found in early Latin and elsewhere. See Appendix B, § 403. 


3 Bis has boum, as well as bovum, in the genitive plural, and bobus and bibus 


(instead of bovibus) in the dative and ablative plural. Sis has sibus, as well as 
suibus in the dative and ablative plural. 


4 Tocur occasionally occurs for iecur. 
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29. As exceptions to the case endings given above (§ 28), 
~jum (instead of -um) in the genitive plural and —is (as 
well as —és) in the accusative plural are regularly found in 
the following classes of masculine and feminine nouns: 


1. Nouns in —és or -is, with genitives in -is. (See § 39). 

2. Nouns in s or x in which the -is of the genitive is preceded 
by two consonants: ! e.g. nox, noctis; mdns, montis; cliéns, cohors. 

3. dos, fir, fraus, lis, mas, mis, nix, ater, venter, linter, 
imber, supellex, aetas,? civitas,? optimatés,? Quirités, Samnités, 
faucés, Penatés, car6.* 


Nore 1. Sédés (and rarely vatés) has -ium in the genitive plural. 
Famés has famé instead of famé in the’ ablative singular. 

Nore 2. Canis and iuvenis have only ~um and —és respectively in the 
genitive and accusative plural; ménsis sometimes, and volucris regularly, 
have —um in the genitive plural. 

Note 3. Bipennis, sectris, sitis, turris, tussis, names of towns and 
rivers with nom. in -is (e.g. Neapolis, Tiberis) regularly, and febris, puppis, 
restis, and a few other nouns sometimes, have accusative singular in -im and 
ablative singularin-i. The ablative in -iis sometimes found in amnis, avis, 
bilis, civis, classis, clavis, collis, finis, fustis, ignis, messis, navis, orbis, pelvis, 
sémentis, strigilis, unguis, and some other nouns. Adjectives, when used 
as substantives, retain in the ablative the -I characteristic of adjectives 
(§ 46), e.g. consulari, Aprili. 


30. Nouns of the classes mentioned in §29 are declined 
as follows: 


1. vulpés, f., fox hostis, m., enemy 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 

Nom. vulpés vulp és _ host is host és 
Gen. vulpis vulpium — host is host ium 
Dat. vulpi vulp ibus host i host ibus 
Acc. vulpem vulp és, —-is host em host és, -is 
Voc. vulpés vulp és  hostis host és 
Abl. vulpe vulp ibus hoste host ibus 


1 Cliéns and paréns have both -um and -ium in the genitive plural. 

2Imber and supellex (gen. supellectilis) sometimes have -i in the ablative singular. 
3 Aetas, Civitas, and optimatés have both -um and -ium in the genitive plural. 

4 Card (gen. carnis), flesh, regularly has carnés in the accusative plural. 
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a. Like vulpés are declined: niibés, f., cloud; caedés, [ 
slaughter; cladés, f., disaster; vatés, c., propheé, etc. 

b. Like hostis are declined: amnis, m., rwer; civis, c., citizen; 
classis, f., fleet; navis, f., shtp; ignis, m., fire; finis, m., end; 
collis, m., hill; ete. 


nd 


_ Nore. The nouns in —is sometimes have —i instead of ~e in the ablative 
singular. See § 29, Nors 3. 


2. mons,! m., mountain nox, f., neght 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. mons mont és nox noct és 
Gen. montis mont ium noct is noct ium 
Dat. monti mont ibus noct i noct ibus 
Ace. montem mont és, —is noct em noct és, —is 
Yoc. mdns mont és nox noct és 
Abl. monte mont ibus -nocte noct ibus 


a. Like mons and nox are declined: arx, arcis, f., citadel; 
méns, mentis, f., mind; géns, gentis, f., race; mors, mortis, f., 
death; pars, partis, f., part; mis, miiris, [., mouse; dds, dotis, f., 
dowry; lis, litis, f., lawswit; fraus, fraudis, f., deceit; nix, nivis, f., 
snow; etc. 


31. Note the irregularities of vis: 


vis, f., strength 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. vis vir és 
Gen. vis (rare) vir ium 
Dat. vi (rare) vir ibus 
Acc. vim vir és, —is 
Voc. vis vir 6s 
Abl. vi vir ibus 


32.. Neuters in -e, ~al, ~ar differ from other neuters of 
this declension in having: 


1 See § 29, 2, 
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~i in the ablative singular. 
~ia in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural. 


~ium in the genitive plural. 
. mare, sea animal, animal 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. mare mar ia animal animal ia 
Gen. maris mar ium 2 animiil is animal ium 
Dat. mari mar ibus 2 animal i animal ibus 
| Acc. mare mar ia animal animal ia 
i Voc. mare maria animal animal ia 
i Abl. mari(-e)t maribus animal i animal ibus 


pulvinar, couch 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. pulvinar pulvinar ia 
Gen. pulvinar is pulvinar ium. 
Dat. pulvinari pulvinar ibus 
Acc. pulvinar pulvinar ia 
Voc. pulvinar pulvinar ia 
Abl. pulvinéri pulvinar ibus 


1. Like mare are declined: sedile, seat; cubile, couch; ete. 
‘2. Like animal are declined: vectigal, fax; tribtinal, tribunal; ete. 
3. Like pulvinar are declined: calcar, spur; exemplar, model; etc. 
Nore. Os (gen. ossis) n., bone, has ossium in the genitive plural but 
, osse in the ablative singular and ossa in the nominative and accusative 
| plural. ; 
33. In the third declension the locative sense is expressed 
by the following terminations: 


Singular, —e or -i 
Plural, -ibus 


Carthagine, Carthagini, at Carthage; riixi, in the country; Gadibus, 
at Cadiz. 
1 Mare and réte (in poetry) and neuter proper names in ~e, e.g. Praeneste, sometimes 


have an ablative in ~e. : 
2 The genitive and dative plural of mare rarely (if ever) occur. 
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34. Greek nouns of the third declension are sometimes 


‘declined with Latin terminations throughout, but often 


(especially in the nom., ace., and voc., sing. and plur., and 
in the gen. sing.) they retain the original Greek forms: 


hérés, m., hero lampas, f., torch 


SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR ' PLURAL 


Nom. héros hérdés, hérdés_ lampas 
Gen. hérdis hérd um 
Dat. hérdi héré ibus 


lampad és, —és 
lampadis, -os lampad um 


Acc. hérdem, hérd héré és, héri as 
hérd és, héré és 
hérd ibus 


Voc. hérds 
Abl. héroe 


Dids, f., Dido 


Nom. Dido 

Gen. Didodnis, Did ts 
Dat. Didéni, Dido 
Ace. Didinem, Didé 
Voc. Didd 

Abl. Diddne, Dido 


Orpheus, m., Orpheus 


lampadi lampad ibus 
lampad em, —a lampad és, ~as 
lampas '  lampad és, -és 
lampade lampad ibus 


Periclés, m., Pericles 


Pericl és 

Pericl is, i 

Pericli 

Pericl em, —én, —ea 
Pericl és, -é 
Pericle 


Paris, m., Paris 


Nom. Orpheus Paris 
Gen. Orphei, Orphe ds Parid is : : 
Dat. Orphei, Orphe 6 Paridi 


Acc. Orpheum, Orphea . Parid em, Parim, Parin 
Voc. Orphet Pari 
Abl. Orphesd Parid e, Pari 


Nore 1. Neuters in —a (gen. —atis, ~atos) often have in the plural 


'—~érum for —um (gen.), —is for -ibus (dat. and abl.): eg. poématérum, 


poématis (nom. poéma, gen. poématis). 

Note 2. Nouns in —ys form the accusative in —ym, —yn, the vocative 
in —y, the ablative in —ye: e.g. Cotym, Coty, Cotye (nom. Cotys, gen.Cotyis): 
Those in —as (gen. —antis) form the vocative in —a; Atla. : 
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Rules for Gender of Nouns of the Third Declension 


35. The gender of nouns of this declension must coramonly 


be learned outright, but the following classification will be 
useful: 


MASCULINE 


FEMININE 


NEUTER 


Nouns ending in 


~és (gen. -itis or -idis) 
—eps (gen. —ipis) 


~6 
—or (gen. —6ris) 
—6s 


~er (gen. —ris) 


EXCEPTIONS 


PEMININE: 


merges; soror, wuxor; 
dés; mater, mulier, lin~ 
ter; card, most nouns in 
—dé, —g6, and most ab- 
stract and _ collective 
nouns in —i6 


NEUTER: 


cicer, piper, cadaver, 
iter, siiber, tuber, aber, 
vér, acer, and names of 
plants in —er. 


Nouns ending in 


-tis (ven. —itis, —idis) 


-dd (gen. —inis) 

-gé6 (gen. —inis) 

-i6 (abstract and 
collective nouns) 


~s (after a consonant) 


-is 
EEXCEPTIONS 


MASCULINE: 


ariés, pariés, pés, verrés; 


apex, cOdex, grex, réx, 
rémex, and nouns in —ex 
(gen. ~icis) ; card6é, érdo; 
déns, fons, mins, poéns, 
rudéns, torréns, and 
nouns in ~eps; nouns in 
~nis, and —guis; nouns 
in —is (gen. in —eris); 
collis, crinis, énsis, fas- 
cis, lapis, ménsis, panis, 
piscis, postis, orbis, sen~ 
tis, and a few others. 


COMMON: 
vatés; dux, conitinx; 
margo. 


Nouns ending in 
Ci, ty, l,a,n,e 
~ar (gen. —aris) 
~or (gen. —6ris) 
—Us 
—ur (gen. -tiris) 
All indeclin- 

able nouns 


EXCEPTIONS 


MASCULINE: 
flamen, pecten, 
6scen, tibicen; 
lepus; sél, sal 
(sometimes neu- 
ter). 

FEMININE: 

arbor, Venus. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION 
36. Nouns of this declension are masculines in —us and 
neuters (rare) in —t. 


EXCEPTIONS: acus, anus, domus, manus, nurus, porticus, socrus, 
tribus, Idus (plural), and a few others are feminine. 


friictus, m., fruit corni, n., horn 

SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. frict us friiet is corn ii corn tia 
Gen. friict is friict wum corn is corn uum 
Dat. frictui (-G)  friict ibus corn t corn ibus 
Aec. friictum friict tis corn t corn ua 
Voc. friict um friict ais corn a corn ua, 
Abl. fricté friict ibus corna corn ibus 


1. Like friictus are declined: lacus, m., lake; senatus, -m., senate; 
etc. 


2. Like cornti are declined: genii, n., knee; verti, spit; ete. 


3. Domus, f., house, belongs partly to the second and partly to 
the fourth declension. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. domus dom tis 
Gen. domis, -i dom orum, —uum 
Dat. domui, -6 dom ibus 
Acc. domum dom 6s, ~is 
Voc. domus dom iis 
Abl. dom6, -i dom ibus 


Domus has also a locative form: domi, at home. 


of. The other important irregularities sometimes found 


are: . are Pee ae ; ' 
-i for -fis in the genitive singular of nouns in -us, especially 


in early Latin: adventi. 

—ai for -ui in the dative singular (regularly so in neuters): 
senati (for senatui). 

—wbus for —ibus in the dative and ablative plural of arcus, 
artus, tribus, lacus, partus, quercus, vert, and occa- 
sionally other words (though -ibus also is common in 
most of these words). 


ETT TNT 


cnunemenene camera ne eR PN TN STE IES 
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FIFTH DECLENSION 


38. Nouns of this declension (regularly feminine!) end in 
~€S: 


rés, f., thing diés, m.,! day 

SINGULAR PLURAL ? SINGULAR PLURAL ® 
Nom. rés rés diés diés 
Gen. rei r érum di 61? di érum 
Dat. x éi r ébus di 613 di ébus 
Acc. rem rés diem diés 
Voc. rés rés diés diés 
Abl. ré rébus dié di ébus 


1. Like rés are declined: spés, f., hope; fidés, f., faith; etc. But 
fidés lacks all plural forms and spés has (in the plural) only the 
nominative and accusative. 

2. Like dies are declined: aciés, f., battle line; speciés, f., appear- 
ance; ete. 

NOUNS VARIABLE OR DEFECTIVE 


39. The following nouns belong partly to one declension 
and partly to another (heteroclites) : 


materia, -ae; materiés, -éi (acc. -am, —em) 

balneum, -i (pl. balneae, ~arum) 

epulum, —i (pl. epulae, -arum) 

iugerum, -i (pl. tugera, —um, —ibus, etc.) 

vas, vasis (pl. vasa, —drum, —is, etc.) : 

vesper, -1, -is; vespera, —ae (acc. vesperum, vesperam; dat. 
vesperd; abl. vesperd, vespera) 

domus (see § 36, 3) 

famés, —is (abl. sing. famé) 

plébs, plébis; plébés, plébei 

requiés, -étis (acc. requiétem or requiem; abl. requié) 
and others, less common. 


1Diés and meridiés are masculine (though diés is often feminine in the singular, 
when it means a set day or merely time). : 

2 Most nouns of this declension lack the plural. 

3 The genitive and dative singular have ~-81 after a consonant, -éi after a vowel 
(though -éi is common even after a consonant in early Latin). The genitive singular 
sometimes ends in -i instead of ~éi, chiefly in tribinus plébi and plébi scitum (from 
plébés = plébs); the dative singular (rarely) in -e. 
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40. The following forms are lacking in the nouns specified: 


i 

1. the nominative singular of the nouns whose genitives are 
dapis, friigis. [ 

2. the nominative and genitive singular of the noun whose dative 
is preci. | 

3. the nominative and dative singular of the nouns whose geni- i 
tives are vicis and opis. ql 

4. the genitive and ablative singular of ném6,! and all cases of 
the plural. 

5. the genitive plural of aes, fax, lux, 6s (mouth), ris, sél, tus. 

6. all cases, except those here given, of dicis (gen.); fors, forte 
(nom. and abl. sing.); infitias (acc. plur.); iussti, iniusst, ; 
pondé, nati (abl. sing.); spontis, sponte (gen. and abl. 
sing.); mane (acc. and abl. sing.). 

7. all cases except the nominative and accusative singular of the 
following neuters: fas, nefas, instar, nihil, opus (need), 
secus. 

8. all cases of the singular of angustiae, narrows; déliciae, de- 
light; divitiae, riches; Idiis, Ides; inditiae, truce; insidiae, | 
ambush; minae, threats; niiptiae, nuptials; reliquiae, re- 
mains; tenebrae, shades of night, darkness; arma, ~drum, 
arms; hiberna, —6rum, winter quarters; moenia, —tum, walls ; 
and many names of towns and festivals, eg. Athénae, 
Véii, Gadés, Megalénsia. 


41. The following are instances of nouns variable in 
gender (heterogeneous nouns): 


1. Masculine and neuter: 
clipeus, clipeum, shield; plural, clipei, clipea. 
iocus, jest; plural, ioci, ioca. 

locus, place; plural loca, places; loci, passages (in books), | 
topics. . : | 
frénum, bridle; plural, fréna, fréni. 
rastrum, rake; plural, rastra, rastri. 


Ff 
LNéminis and némine occasionally occur, but the genitive and the ablative singu- oS é 
lar of némé are regularly supplied by niillius and ntlld, respectively. ' 


peerere! 
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2. Neuter and feminine: 
balneum, bath; plural, balneae. 
epulum, feast; plural, epulae. 


42. The following nouns have plurals that do not corres- 
pond in meaning with the singular: 


SINGULAR 
aedés, temple 
auxilium, help 
bonum, good 


carcer, Prison 

castrum, fort 

céra, wax 

comitium, assembling place 
cOpia, abundance 

facultas, opportumiy 

finis, end 

fortiina, fortune 
impedimentum, hindrance 
littera, letter of the alphabet 
més, custom 

pars, pari 


a. Scipisnés, the Scipios 


PLURAL 
aedés, house 
auxilia, auviliaries 
bona, property (ef. English 

“goods’’) 

carcerés, stalls 
castra, camp 
cérae, wax tablets 
comitia, assembly 
copiae, troops, supplies 
facultatés, resources 
finés, territory 
forttinae, property 
impedimenta, baggage 
litterae, epistle, literature 
morés, character 
partés, party, faction, réle 


1. Noteworthy are the following peculiar uses of the plural: 


bonitatés (bonitas, goodness), instances of goodness; cf. Eing- 


lish kindnesses. 


Gtia (Gtium, leisure), tumes of leisure. 


b. The poets freely use the plural in the sense of the singular: 
scéptra (plur. of scéptrum), sceptre. Compare such Enelish 
plurals as “‘skies,’”’ the “heavens,” babbling “waters,” etc. 


ADJECTIVES 


43. Adjectives have masculine, feminine, and neuter forms 
and are regularly declined like nouns of the first, second, and 
third declensions. 
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Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions 
44, These have masculine forms in -us or —er (rarely 
-ur); (cf, amicus, puer, ager, 22, 1); feminine forms in 
a (cf. §17); neuter forms in -um (cf. § 22, 2). 


1. bonus, —a, -um, good 
SINGULAR 
MascuLine Vranniné NEUTER’ 
Nom. bonus bona bon um 
Gen.  boni bonae boni 
Dat. bond bonae bon 6 
Acc. bonum bon am bon um 
Voc. bone bona bon um 
Abl. bond bona bon 6 
PLURAL 
Nom. boni bonae bona 
Gen. bon 6rum bon arum bon 6rum 
Dat. bonis bonis bon is 
Acc. bonds bon as bona 
Yoc. boni bon ae bona 
Abl. bonis bon is bon is 


Nots 1. Adjectives in —ius, —ium differ from nouns with these endings 
(§ 24) in forming the genitive singular in -ii Gnstead of —i) and the voca- 
tive of the masculine in —ie; e.g. medii, medie (from medius). 

Notr 2. Adjective forms like reliqués (nom.), reliquom correspond to 
servés (nom.), 6vom, etc. (§ 21, Norn). , 


2. niger, nigra, nigrum, black 
SINGULAR 

MASCULINE FEMININE NEUTER 
Nom. niger nigra nigrum 
Gen. nigri nigr ae nigri 
Dat. nigré nigr ae nigr 6 
Acc. nigrum nigr am nigr um 
Voc. niger nigra niger um 


Abl.  nigré niger a nigr 6 
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PLURAL 

MascuLing FEMININE NEUTER 
Nom. nigri nigr ae nigra 
Gen. nigr drum. nigr 4rum nigr 6rum 
Dat. nigr is nigr is nigr is 
Acc. nigr és nigr as nigra 
Voc. nigri nigr ae nigra 
Abl. nigris nigr is nigr is 

3. miser, misera, miserum, wretched 
SINGULAR 

MascuLinE FSeMININE NEUTER 
Nom. niser muser a miser um 
Gen.  miseri miser ae miser I 
Dat.  miser6 miser ae miser 6 
Ace.  miserum miser am miser um. 
Voc. miser miser a miser um 
Abl.  miser6 miser 4 miser 6 
PLURAL 
Nom. wiseri miser ae miser a 
Gen.  miser 6rum miser arum miser 6rum 
Dat.  miseris miser is miser is 
Acc.  miserds miser 4s misera 
Voc. miseri miser ae miser a 
Abl.  miseris miser is miser is 


Notr. Most adjectives in —er are declined like niger, but the following 
are declined like miser: asper, lacer, liber, prosper, tener, adjectives in 
-fer and —ger, and often dexter; also alter, but with irregular genitive and 


. dative (§ 45). Note satur (m.), satura ({.), saturum (n.). 


45. The following adjectives and their compounds have 
(for all genders) —ius! in the genitive singular, and -iin the 
dative singular: 


alius, another 
illus, any 


alter, the other 
nillus, no 


1In familiar speech and in poetry the genitive ending, originally ~ius, was often 
pronounced -ius (regularly so in alterius and utriusque). 


q 
j 


ha at nD 


bnetnme merit 
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uter, which (of two)? netiter, neither i 
(also uterque, utervis, uterlibet, tdtus, whole 
utercumque) sdlus, alone 
linus, one, alone | 
SINGULAR 
Masc. Fem. Nuvr. Masc. Fem. Neovr. 
Nom. alius alia aliud neuter neutr a neutr um 
Gen. alius! alius! alius' neutrius neutrius neutrius | 
Dat. alii? alii? alil neutr i neutri neutri 
Acc. alium aliam aliud* neutrum neutram neutrum 
Voc. 4 - ~ —- ee 
Abl. alid alia alié neutr 6 neutra neutr 6 
Masc. Frm. Neur. 
Nom. uterque utr aque utr um que 
Gen.  utrius que utr ius ques utr ius que® 
i Dat. —-utri que utri que utr i que 
Ace. utrumque utr am que utr um que 
| Voc.4 ——-— ae 
Abl. — utr6 que utr a que utr 6 que 
Mase. Fem. NEvT. Masc. Fem. Nevut. 
| _ Nom. alter altera alter um sdlus  sdla 36] um. 
| Gen. alterius® alterius® alterius® sdlius sdlius sdlius 
Dat. alteri alteri®  alteri soli sol i soli 
Ace. alterum alteram alterum sdlum sdlam  sdlum 
Voc. : 
Abl. alteré  altera alterd slé sola sdlé 


The plural of these adjectives is regular. 


1 Alterius (or aliénus, -a, -um, another's) is commonly used for the genitive alius 
to avoid confusion with the nominative alius. 

2 Alid and aliae also oscur as masculine and feminine dative, respectively, but not i 
in the best prose. 

3 Note the neuter in -d and compare id, istud, illud, § 73. - : 

4 Lacking. 

5 In familiar speech and in poctry the genitive ending, originally ~ius, was often pro- 
b nounced ~ius (regularly so in alterius and utriusque). 
: & Alterae also occurs for the dative feminine. 


| 
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Adjectives of the Third Declension 


46. The inflection of adjectives of the third declension 
differs from that of nouns of the third declension in that 
adjectives regularly have: 


~i in the ablative singular. 
~ium in the genitive plural. 
~ja in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural of neuters. 


Notes 1. But —e in the ablative singular and —um in the genitive plural 
are regularly found in comparative forms! (e.g. melior, better) and in 
compos, dives, particeps, pauper, princeps, ptibés, séspes, superstes, vetus; 
and —um in the genitive plural of celer, inops, memor, compounds of pés, 
and sometimes (in poetry) adjectives in —-Ans and ~éns. Other exceptions 
occasionally occur. 

Comparatives, vetus, and a few other adjectives have —a in the neuter 
plural: meliGra, plira, vetera. Compluria occurs (as well as compliira). 

Note 2. Nearly all adjectives have both -is and —és in the accusative 
plural (mase. and fem.). 


47. Adjectives of this declension, except those whose 
nominative singular masculine ends in —is or ~er and com- 
parative forms, have in the singular the same nominative 
ending for all genders. 


' 


| 1. atrox, fierce 

| SINGULAR PLURAL 

Masc. AND Fem. Nevt. Masc anp Fem. Nuuvt. 
Nom. atrox atrox atroc és | atrécia 
Gen. atrocis atroc is atréc iam atric ium 
Dat. atrdci atroci atroc ibus atroc ibus 
Acc. atroc em atrox atroc is, -és atrocia 
Yoc. atrdx atrox atroc és atric ia 
Abl. atrdci atroci atroc ibus atroc ibus 


egéns, needy 
Nom. egéns _ egéns  egent és egent ia 
Gen. egentis egent is egent ium egent ium 


1 But the genitive plural of plits is plirium. Plis in the singular is always used 
as @ noun and has only the nominative, genitive, and accusative cases. 
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Masc, anp Frm. Nevut. Masc. anp FEM. Negur. 
Dat. egenti egenti egent ibus egent ibus 

Acc. egentem egéns egent is, -és egent ia 

Voce. egéns egéns egent 6S egent ia 

Abl. egenti} egenti egent ibus egent ibus 


a. Like atréx are declined audax, gen. audacis, bold; félix, 
gen. félicis, happy; etc. 

b. Like egéns are declined amans, gen. amantis, loving; pri- | 
déns, gen. priidentis, prudent; etc. 


op vetus, old 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
f Masc. anp Fem. NEU®. Masc. anp Jem. NeEvut. 
| Nom. vetus vetus veter és veter a2 
| Gen. veteris veter is veter um 4 veter um | 
Dat. veteri veter i veter tbus veter ibus 
Acc. veter em vetus veterés veter a 
Yoce. vetus vetus yeter és veter a 
Abl. vetere’ veter e veter ibus veter ibus 


48. Adjectives with the nominative singular masculine 
ending in —is and comparatives (§ 51 ff.) have the same end- 
ing in the nominative singular for masculine and feminine, 
but a different form for the neuter. 


facilis, facile, easy 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masc. anp Fem. Nagvur. Masc. anp Fem. Neuvt. 
Nom. facilis facile facil és facilia 
Gen. facilis facilis facil iam. facil ium 

Dat. facili facili facilibus facil ibus 
Acc. facilem faeil e facil is, -és facilia 
Voc. facilis facil e facil és facilia 
Abl. facili facili facil ibus facil ibus 


1 Forms in -éns and -ans used as participles or as nouns rather than as adjectives 
regularly have the ablative singular in —e. 

2 For ~a instead of -ia in the neuter plural see § 46, Norn 1. 

3 For -e and ~um (instead of -i and -ium) see § 46, Nore 1. 
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facilior, facilius, easier 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masc. AnD Jem. NEvrT. Masc. anpD Fem. Neour. 
Nom. faeilior facilius facilidr és facilidr a 
Gen. facilidris facilidris faciliér um 4 faciliér um! 
Dat. facilidri facilidr i facilior ibus facilidr ibus 
Ace. facilisrem  facilius facilidr és, -is _ facilidra 
Voc. facilior facilius facilidr és facilidr a 
Abl.  facilidr e (1)! facilidr e (-i)! faciliér ibus facilidr ibus 


1. Like facilis are declined: similis, similar; levis, light; fortis, 
brave; etc. 


: 49. Adjectives with nominative masculine singular ending 
in —er have a special form in the nominative singular for 
each of the three genders? 


acer, cris, acre, sharp 


| SINGULAR 

; Masc. Fem. | Neut. 
Nom. Acer fcr is acre 

| Gen. Acris acr is dcr is 
Dat. Aecri Acri Beri 
Acc. ‘Acrem dcr em acre 

| Voc. acer der is acre 
Abl. acri Acri Acri 

: 

PLURAL 

| Nom. 4crés Ser és Acr ia 

: Gen. acrium er ium acr ium 
Dat. = acr ibus dcr ibus Acribus 
Ace. cris, —és aicr is, —és acria 

| Voce. acrés der és acr ia 
Abl.  acribus Acr ibus acr ibus 
‘ 1 For -e and -um (instead of -i and -ium) see § 46, Nore 1. 


2 Very rarely adjectives have -er in the nominative singular of all three genders, 
e.g. aber, fertile. ‘ 


£ 
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1. Like acer are declined: alacer, campester, celeber, equester, 
palister, pedester, September, volucer, etc. Celer has genitive 
celeris, dative celeri, etc. : 


50. Some adjectives are indeclinable: e.g. frigi, thrifty 
(in origin a dative meaning for use); néquam, worthless; 
necesse, used only in nom. and acc. neut., necessary. 


Comparison of Adjectives 


51. The comparative and superlative degrees of most ad- 
jectives are formed by substituting for the final -i or -is of 


_ the genitive 


-ior (masc. and fem.), -ius ‘ (neut.) for the comparative. 
~issimus (masc.), -issima (fem.), —issimum (neut.)? for the 


superlative. 

PosiTIvE CoMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
carus, dear cirior, dearer cairissimus, dearest 
gravis, heavy -  gravior, heavier grav issimus, heaviest 
atrox, fierce ‘atroc ior, fiercer atroc issimus, fiercest 
egéns, needy egentior, more needy egentissimus, most 

needy 
(maledicéns, abusive)? maledicent ior, more maledicent issimus, 
abusive most abusive 
(magnificéns, magnificent ior, magnificent issimus, 
magnificent) * more magnificent most magnificent 
(benevoléns, kind)? benevolent ior, benevolent issimus, 
kinder kindest 
potis (archaic), pot ior, better pot issimus, chiefest 
possible 


-Néquam (indeclinable in the positive), worthless, has néqu ior, 
néqu issimus. 
1 For the declension of comparatives see § 48. 
2The superlative forms are declined like adjectives of the first and. second 
declensions. 
3In classical Latin maledicus, magnificus, and benevolus are regularly used in the 
positive instead of maledicéns, magnificéns, and benevoléns, 
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52. Six adjectives in —ilis form their superlatives by sub- 
stituting —limus (instead of —issimus) for the —is of the 


genitive: 
facilis, easy facil ior facil limus' 
difficilis, difficult difficil ior difficil limus 
similis, like simil jor simil limus 
dissimilis, wnlike dissimil ior dissimil limus 
gracilis, slender gracil ior gracil limus 
humilis, low humil ior humil limus 


53. Adjectives in -er form their superlatives by adding 
—rimus to the —er of the nominative masculine: 


miser, wretched miser ior miser rimus 
sacer, sacred aoe eh sacer rimus 
pulcher, beautiful pulchr ior pulcher rimus 
celer, swrft celer ior celer rimus 
acer, sharp acr ior acer rimus 
alacer, active alacr ior | 


Notre. Mattrrimus (from matirus) is sometimes used for the usual 
mattrissimus. 


Irregular and Defective Comparison 


54. The following adjectives present special peculiarities 
of comparison: . 


1. bonus, good mel ior opt imus 
magnus, large maior max imus 
malus, bad pe ior pess imus 
multus, much (plis)? plir imus 
parvus, small min or minimus 
iuvenis, young? _ itin ior ~ 4 
senex, old senior, older (of two ————5 

old men) 
vetus, old (veter ior)® veter rimus 
1 Lacking. 


2 Only the plural of pliis is used as an adjective. The form plts is sometimes used 
as a substantive, sometimes as an adverb. 

3Juvenis means in the prime of life. 

4 Minimus nati means youngest (applicable to people of any age). 

5 Maximus nati means oldest, but it may be used also of young people. 

6 For veterior (archaic), vetustior (from vetustus) is commonly used. 


a 
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. . extr émus 
2. exterus, outside exter ior, owder ; outermost 
ext nmus 
2 2 ; inf imus 
inferus, under infer ior, lower 2 lowest 
Imus 
; : postr émus | last 
posterus, following poster ior, later 
post umus | last-born 
superu ? ior, higher ae highest 
S, uppe super ior, hz highes 
P » Upp Pp y Mg sum mus g 
——-1 citer ior, hither —_ cit imus, hithermost 
1 interior, inner  intimus, tnmost 
——1 ulterior, farther ultimus, farthest, last 
——1 prior, former primus, first 
—__—! propior, nearer proximus, nearest, next 
— déter ior, inferior déter rimus, worst 
novus, new —— nov issimus, last 
fidus, faithful _— fid issimus, most faith- 


ful 


55. Some adjectives, notably those in ~eus, ~ius, —wus 
(except those in -quus) form the comparative and superlative 
degrees by using magis, more, and maximé, ~nost;? e.g. 
iddneus, necessarius, arduus: 


idéneus, suitable, magis idéneus, more surtable, maximé 
iddneus, most suitable. 


56. The comparative ending often means rather or too; 
the superlative often means very. 


altus, high, altior, rather or too high, altissimus, very high. 


1 The positive form of these adjectives is lacking but kindred adverbs and preposi- 
tions occur; citra, on this side; intra, inside; ultra, beyond; prae, before; prope, near; 
dé, down. 

2 Piissimus (from: pius, loyal, devoted) is common in post-Augustan Latin but is 
not sanctioned by Cicero. Magis and maximé are sometimes used with adjectives that 
admit of the regular method of comparison. 


ee 
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ADVERBS 


57. Most adverbs are formed from adjectives by sub- 


stituting 


1. -€ for the final -i of the genitive singular masculine of those 
of the first and second declensions: 


alté, lofiily; miser@, wretchedly; pulchré, beautifully; from altus, 
miser, pulcher. 


Excreprion: malé, from malus; cf. bené. 


2. -iter, -ter, or -er | for the final ~is of the genitive singular of 
those of the third decleusion: 2 


féliciter, happily; audacter, boldly; sapienter, wisely; from 
félix, audax, sapiéns. 


58. Other adverbial endings are 
~a, -d (-6):3 ea, posted, dextra, tits, multd, primd, modd. 
-~am, —as, -um, -tim (-sim), -é palam, fords, multum, 
partim, facile. 
~ic} hic, illic, istic. 


other terminations in a few cases: antiquitus, ibi, tandem. 


1. The adverbs of negation are: 


a. with imperatives and with the. volitive and the optative 
subjunctives, and in né.... quidem, regardless of mood, 
regularly né (see § 278). 

b. with all other expressions, regularly ndn; occasionally haud, 
haut, hau, not; minimé, by no means. 


1 Regularly -er in adverbs from adjectives in -ns: similarly, collerter (from sollers, 
sollert-is). 

2 Compare aliter, firmiter, hiimaniter, Jargiter (from adjectives of the second de- 
clension): néquiter (from néquam). 

3 Originally ablatives. 

4 Originally accusatives. 

5 Originally locatives. 


| 
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Comparison of Adverbs 


59. 1. The comparative of an adverb is identical in form 
with the accusative singular neuter of the comparative of the 
corresponding adjective. 

2. The superlative is formed by substituting -é for the 
final -us of the superlative of the corresponding adjective. 


caré, dearly carius, more dearly carissimé, most dearly 

acriter, fiercely Rerius, more fiercely Acerrimé, most fiercely 

facile, easrly facilius, more easily facil limé, most easily: 

bene, well mel ius, betier opt imé, best 

male, badly peius, worse pess imé, worst 

parum, little min us, less min imé, cast 

ee ree: ‘ fone rimé |. 
matiiré, early mati ius, earlier ayn: += earliest 
miatirissimé { 

néquiter, worthlessly néquius, more néqu issimé, most 
worthlessly -  worthlessly 

prope, nearly propius, more nearly proximé, most nearly 


Note also the following: 


saepe, oflen saepius, more often saepissimé, most often 
| nitper, recently —1 nuper rimé, most recently 
tempere, scasonably temper ius, more —-1 | 
(greatly seneOnGOuy me 
MALNOPETEs) mnaich } magis, more max imé, most 
multum, much pliis, more plir imum, most 
dia, long ditit ius, longer diiit issimé, longest 
1 potius, rather potissimum, especially 
1 prius, before primum, first 
secus, otherwise —— a 
1 Lacking. 


2 S€tius, less, is often regarded as the comparative of secus, but the two words are 
probably not etymologically related. 


s fee cect Cass 
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200. 
300. 
400. 
500. 
600. 
700. 
B00. 
900. 
1000. 
2009. 
10,000. 
100,000. 
1,000,000, 


Note. 


CARDINALS 


unus 
duo 
trés 
quattuor 
quinque 
sex 
septem 
octd 
novem 
decem 
undecim 
duodecim 
tredecim 
quattuordecim 
quindecim 
sédecim 
septendecim 
duodéviginti 
tadéviginti 
viginti 
viginti inus or 
tinus et viginti 
viginti duo or 
duo et viginti 
triginta 
quadraginta 
quinquadginta 
sexaginta 
septuadginta 
octoginta 
nonaginta 
centum 
centum tinus or 
centum et anus 
centum viginti or 
centum et viginti 
centum viginti 
tints 
ducenti 
trecenti 
quadringenti 
quingenti 
sescenti 
septingenti 
octingenti 
nongenti 
mille 
duo millia 
decem. millia 
centum millia 
deciés centéna 
millia 
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ORDINALS 


primus 

secundus 

tertius 

quartus 

quintus 

sextus 

septimus 

octavus 

nénus 

decimus 

indecimus 

duodecimus 

tertius decimus 

quartus decimus 

quintus decimus 

sextus decimus 

septimus decimus 

duodévicésimus 

iindévicésimus 

vicésimus 

vicésimus primus or 
unus et vicésimus 

vicésimus secundus 
or alter et vicésimus 

tricésimus 

quadragésimus 

quinquagésimus 

sexagésimus 

septuagésimus 

octégésimus 

nonagésimus 

centésimus 

centésimus primus or 
centésimus et primus 

centésimus vicésimus 


centésimus vicésimus 
primus 
ducentésimus 
trecentésimus 
quadringentésimus 
quingentésimus 
sescentésimus 
septingentésimus 
octingentésimus 
nongentésimus 
millésimus 
bis millésimus 
deciés millésimus 
centiés millésimus 
deciés centiés 
millésimus 


TABLE OF NUMERALS 


DistTRIBUTIVES 

singuli 

bini 

terni (trini) 

quaterni 

quini 

séni 

septéni 

oct6oni 

novéni 

déni 

andéni 

duodéni 

fterni déni 

quaterni déni 

quini déni 

séni déni 

septéni déni 

duodévicéni 

tundévicéni 

vicéni 

vicéni singuli or 
Singull et vicéni 

vicéni bini or 
bini et vicéni 

tricéni 

quadragéni 

quinquagéni 

sexagéni 

septudgéni 

octégéni 

nonagéni 

centéni 

centéni singull or 
centéni et singuli 

centéni (et) vicéni 


centéni vicéni 
singuli 
ducéni 
trecéni 
quadringéni 
quingéni 
sescéni 
septingéni 
octingéni 
nongéni 
singula millia 
bina millia 
déna millia 
centéna millia 
deciés centéna 
millia 
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semel 

bis 

ter 

quater 

quinquiés 

sexiés 

septiés 

octiés 

noviés 

deciés 

tndeciés 

duodeciés 

terdeciés 

quaterdeciés 

quinguiés deciés 

sexiés deciés 

septiés deciés 

octiés deciés 

noviés deciés 

viciés 

viciés semel or 
semel et viciés 

viciés bis or 
bis et viciés 

triciés 

quadragiés 

quinquagiés 

sexagiés 

septuagiés 

octégiés 

nonagiés 

centiés 

centiés semel or 
centiés et semel 

centiés viciés 


centiés viciés 
semel 
ducentiés 
trecentiés 
quadringentiés 
quingentiés 
sescentiés 
septingentiés 
octingentiés 
nongentiés 
milliés 
bis milliés 
deciés milliés 
centiés milliés 
deciés centiés 
milliés 


The endings —ésimaus and —iés are often spelled ~énsimus and —iéns. 
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NUMERALS 


60. 1. Numeral adjectives may be divided into the 
following classes: 


a. Cardinals, indicating how many: tnus, one; duo, 
two; ete. 

b. Ordinals, indicating the position in a series: primus, 
first; secundus, second; etc. 

c. Distributives, indicating how many cach: singuli, 
one each, one by one; bini, two each,! two by two; etc. 


2. Numeral adverbs indicate how many times: semel, 
once; bis, twice; etc. 

61. The different classes of numerals may be seen in the 
Table of Numerals on the opposite page. 

62. 1. Ordinals are declined like bonus; distributives, like 
the plural of bonus, but usually with -um instead of ~6rum 
in the genitive plural (masculine and neuter). Singuli, 
however, regularly has singuldrum. 

2. Cardinals are indeclinable, except tinus, duo, trés, the 
hundreds above centum, and the plural millia, which are 
declined as follows: 


tnus, —a, —um, like sdlus (§ 45). 


M. F. N. M. ann F. N. 
Nom. du 6? du ae dud tr és tria 
Gen. dudrum du arum du 6rum tr ium trium 
Dai. dudbus du abus du 6bus tribus tribus 
Acc. dués (duo) duds duo tr és (tris) tria 


Abl. duébus du abus du dbus tribus tribus 


Like duo is declined ambé,? ambae, ambi, both, except that it 
retains its original long -6. 


1 Hence the use in multiplication; bis bina, twice two, lit. two times, two each time. 
2 Duo and ambé are remnants of a dual number (otherwise lost in Latin). 
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Ducenti, -ae,-a, trecenti, ~ae, ~a, etc., are declined like the plural 
of bonus, but sometimes with -um instead of ~6rum in the genitive 
plural masculine and neuter. 

Mille is an indeclinable adjective in the singular, a substantive 
in the plural. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. mille . millia 2 
Gen. mille mill tum 
Dat. mille mill ibus 
Acc. mille mill ia 
Abl. mille mill ibus 


63. The ancient Romans used the following system of 


notation: 
i I 15 XV 100 C | 
2 i 16 XVI 200 CC 
3 I 17. XVII 300 CCC 
4 Im:(IvV) 18 XVII 400 cccc 
5 VE 19 XVIII: (XIX) 500 D4 | 
6 VI 20 XX 600 DC | 
7 Vil 91 XxXI 700 DCC 
8 Vl 22 XXII 800 DCCC 

9 VIII? (IX) 30 XXX 900 DCCCC 

io xX 40 XXXX3 (XL) 1000 CIO,‘ later M4 

1i XI 50 L 2000 CIOCIO, later i 
12 XI 60 LX MM | 
13 XII 70 LXX 10,000 X | 
14 XIDIT* (KIV) 80 LXXX 100,000 C 


90 LXXXX* (XC) 1,000,000 [X| 


i! ; 1 Hence the genitive of the whole (§ 156) is used with millia, while mille is ordinarily 
an adjective agreeing with its noun, e.g. duo millia hominum, but mille hominés. 
2 After the Augustan period the plural of mille was spelled with only one 1, milia, 
| 7The Romans used IIIT, VITII, ATI, XVIII, XXXX, LXXXX, ete., more 
commonly than [V, IX, XIV, ete. 
‘ 4The character CIO was originally used for 1000. This developed into @4, then 
into M. Half of the CIO, viz. I9 developed into D, 500. The character V was 
merely the upper half of X. 
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64. The rules for the use or omission of the conjunction 
with numerals are the same as those for corresponding 
expressions in English: 

From 21 to 99: 

viginti quinque, twenty-five 

or 
quinque et viginti, five and twenty 

or rarely : 
viginti et quinque, twenty and five. 
Over 100: 
ducenti quinque, two hundred five 
or 

ducenti et quinque, two hundred and five. 


65. Latin, however, differs from English in not allowing 
the conjunction above 100, if the number added to the 
hundreds, thousands, etc., consists of more than one word: 

ducenti viginti quinque, two hundred twenty-five 
but not 
ducenti et viginti quinque, two hundred and twenty-five. 


66. Distributives are used in the sense of cardinals with 
nouns that are plural in form but singular in meaning! 
(sometimes, in poetry, with other nouns): 


bina castra, lwo camps. 


67. In expressing fractions, numerals are used with pars 
or partés understood: 


duae quintae (partés), two jifths. 


If the numerator is only one less than the denominator, 
the partés is expressed and the ordinal omitted: 


duae partés (= duae tertiae partés), two thirds. 
trés partés (= trés quartae partés), three fourths. 
quattuor partés (= quattuor quintae partés), four fifths. 


1 But ini and trini are used in such cases instead of singuli and terni. 


fe ae eae 
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68. A numeral adverb (modifying centéna millia under- 
stood) is often used with a genitive: 


deciés séstertium (= deciés centéna millia séstertium). 
1,000,000 sesterces, lit. ten times (a hundred thousand) of 
Ssesterces. 


PRONOUNS 


69. The different classes of pronouns are: personal, re- 
flexive, possessive, demonstrative, intensive, relative, inter- 
rogative, and indefinite. 


Personal Pronouns 


70. The personal pronouns are declined as follows: 4 


First Person SECOND PERSON 
SENGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. ego, I nods, we tt, thou, you vos, you 
Gen. mei, of me nostrum \*of us tui, of thee, of vestrum \° 
nostri [ you  vestri f ay yon 
Dat. mihi? nobis tibis vobis 
Acc. mé?# nos te 3 vos 
Voc. 4 ta vos 
Abl. mé3 nobis té 3 vobis 


Turrp Prrson 


Supplied by the 
demonstrative pronoun 
is, he; ea, she; id, it 
(See § 73, 4.) 


1 From the nature of their meaning most of the personal pronouns lack the vocative 
case. : 

2 Mi and mihi are found in poetry for mihi. 

3 Méd and téd occur for mé and té in early Latin.” 

4 Lacking. 

5 For the difference in use between nostrum, vestrum and nostri, vestri see § 229, 2. 
Vostrum, vostri occur for vestrum, vestri. 

6 Sometimes tibi in poetry. 
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1. Egomet, vosmet, etc., mean J myself, you yourselves, etc., but 
tite is used instead of tamet.: 


For the use of personal pronouns see § 229. 


Refiexive Pronouns 


71. Reflexive pronouns refer back to the subject of their 
clause (mé audid, I hear myself; té audis, you hear yourself; 
etc.) and therefore have no nominative case. The oblique 
cases of personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
serve as the reflexives for these persons. The reflexive of 
the third person is thus declined: 


SINGULAR AND PLURAL 


Gen. sui, of himself, herself, itself, themselves 

Dat. sibi,? éo or for himself, herself, itself, themselves 

Acc. sé, sésé, himself, herself, itself, themselves 

Voc. ——— 

himself, her- 
self, itself, 
themselves 


.,_-.- |used chiefly with prepositions meaning 
Abl. sé,° sésé, oe prel = 
from, with, by, on, in 


For the uses of reflexive pronouns see § 234. 


1In early Latin also titemet, tutimet. 
2In poetry sometimes sibi. 
2 Séd occurs for sé in early Latin. 


4.4. INFLECTION 


Possessive Pronouns (Adjectives) 
72. These possessive pronominal adjectives are: 


First Person Srconp Person Turrp Person Tuirp Person 


REFLEXIVE 
meus, my tuus, thy, your (Suppliedby the suus, his, her, 
genitives of is, tis, thetr 
noster, our vester,! your ea, id, § 73,4.) For uses of 


suus, see § 234, 
eius, his, her, its, 
of that one, of 
him, of her, of at 
eérum | their, of those, 
ana of them 


Meus, tuus, suus are declined like bonus, except that the 
vocative singular masculine of meus is mi; noster and vester, 


like niger.? 
- 1. For emphasis —pte (= own) is sometimes appended to the 
ablative singular of possessives: sudpte corpore, by his own body. 


For the use of possessive pronouns, see § 230, 


Demonstrative Pronouns 
73. The demonstrative pronouns point out something: 


hic, this (near me) 

iste, that (near you) 

ille, that (yonder) 

is, a weak that, or a weak this (cf. its use as a personal pronoun, 
g§70) 

idem, the same 


1 Sometimes written voster in early and late Latin 
2 Nominative, noster, nostra, nostrum: genitive nostri, nostrae, nostri, etc. 
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They are declined as follows: 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masc. Fem. NeEvut. Masc. Fem. Neurt, 

. Nom. hic haec hoc hi hae haec 
Gen. huius huius  huius hérum harum hérum 
Dat. huic huic huic his his his 
Acc. hunc hanc hoc hés has haec 
Abl. hoc hac hoc his his his 

. Nom. iste 2 ista 2 istud ? isti istae ista 2 
Gen. istius istius istius ist6rum istarum  ist6rum 
Dat. isti isti isti istis istis istis 
Acc. istum istam  istud istés istas ista 
Abl. istd ista istd istis istis istis 

. Ifle * is declined like iste. 

. Nom. is ea id ei, ii(i) eae ea 
Gen. eius eius eius edrum earum edrum 
Dat. et4 e14 ei* eis 5 eis 5 eis 5 
Acc. eum eam id eds eas ea 
Abl. e6 ea ed eis® eis 5 eis 5 

5. Nom. idem eadem idem eidem® eaedem eadem 
Gen. eiusdem eiusdem eiusdem edrundem edrundem edrundem 
Dat. eidem eidem eidem eisdem’ ecisdem’ eisdem?’ 
Acc. eundem eandem idem edsdem easdem eadem 
Abl. eOdem edadem eddem eisdem? eisdem’ eisdem?7 


For the use of demonstrative pronouns, see § 240. 


1 Regularly hic in early Latin. The original form was hice and such forms as 
huiusce, hésce, hisce, are common. Cf. haecine, huncine, etc. (originally haece-ne, 
hunce-ne, etc.). Hoius, hoic, hisce (nom. plur. masc.) are archaic for huius, huic, hi, 
respectively. 

2Istic, istaec, istuc occur for iste, ista, istud: also illic, illaec, illuc (gen. illiusce) 
for ille, illa, illud. 

3 Olle occurs for ille. 

4 Sometimes also 4i, él. 


5 Also iis and is. 


6 Also idem and iidem, 7 Also iisdem and isdem. 


° 
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The Intensive Pronoun 


74, The intensive pronoun is ipse, myself, yourself, him- 
| self, ete. It is regularly in apposition (§ 242) with some noun 
or pronoun (expressed or understood) and must be carefully 
distinguished in use from the reflexive pronouns. It is 
declined as follows: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masc. Fem. NeEvt. Masc. Fem. NeEvtT. 
Nom. ipse! ipsa ipsum ipsi ipsae ipsa 
| Gen. ipsius ipsius  ipsius ipsdrum ipsarum ipsdrum 
Dat. ipsi ipsi ipsi ipsis ipsis ipsis 1 
Acc. ipsum ipsam ipsum ipsds ipsds ipsa / 
Abl. ipso ipsa ipsd ipsis ipsis ipsis i 


en ent Netra 


For the use of ipse, see § 242. 


gr Tree 


Relative Pronouns 


75. The relative pronouns are: 
qui, who, which 
quicumque | 


ee whoever 
quisquis 

uter : 

| whichever (of two 

utercumque } (oh we) 
i | 
1. Qui is declined as follows: 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
Masc. Fem. Neur. Masc. Fem. Neuvt. | 
Hl i 
Nom. qui quae quod. qui quae quae 
Gen. cuius? cuius? cuius? quérum quarum quérum 
Dat. cui? cui? cui? quibus‘ quibus‘ quibus¢ 
Acc. quem quam quod qués quas quae 
Abl. quo? qua* qud# quibus‘ quibus‘ quibus* 


1 Ipsus (for ipse) occurs in early Latin. 

2 Quoius, quoi are earlier forms of cuius, cul, 

3 Qui (abl.) is used for qué or qua in quicum, with whom. 
4 Occasionally quis. 
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2. The qui in quicumque, whoever, is declined like qui 
(above), the —-cumque remaining unchanged: 


Masc. Fem. NEut. 
Nom. quicumque quaecumque quodcumque 
Gen.  cuiuscumque cuiuscumque cuiuscumque 
ete. ete. etc. 


3. Each quis in quisquis, whoever, is declined like the 
interrogative quis (§ 76, 1): 


Mase. Frm. NeEut. 
Nom. quisquis quisquis quidquid (or quicquid) 
Gen. cuiuscuius cuiuscuius cuiuscuius 

etc. etc. etc. 


4, Uter (also the uter in utercumque), whichever (of two), 


~ is declined like neuter (§ 45). 


Interrogative Pronouns 
76. The interrogative pronouns are: 
quis, who? (usually used substantively): quis es, who are you? 
qui, what? what sort of? (usually adjectival, modifying a noun): 
qui hom6, what man? 
uter, which (of two)? 
1. Quis and qui are declined like the relative qui, except 
that quis in the singular has 


Masc. Fem. Nevt. 
Nom. quis quis quid 
Ace. quem quid 


An ablative form qui (cf. quicum, with whom, § 15, 1, footnote 3) is 


“used as an interrogative adverb meaning how? why? 


2. Uter, which (of two)? is declined like neuter (§ 45.) 

Quis asks for the name, even in its (rare) use as an adjec- 
tive: quis hom6, what man? who? 

Quisnam and quinam differ from quis and qui much as 
who (what) in the world? differs from who (what)? 


| 
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Indefinite Pronouns 


TT. Indefinite. pronouns have the various meanings seen 
in the list below: 


SUBSTANTIVES ADJECTIVES 

aliquis! | aliqui 
quispiam f some one ae some 
nescid quis, some one or other nescid qui, some—or other 

(see § 6, I, g) 
quis ! qui 2 
quisquam | iiiihe quisquam 3 | ae 
ecquis 4 ecqui 4 
quisque,’ each quisque, each 
qutivis quivis 
quilibet { any one you please quilibet | any you please 
quidam, a certain person quidam, a certain 
uterque, each (of two) uterque, each (of two} 
utervis either one (of the two) utervis | either (of the two) you 
ae you please uterlibet } please 
alteruter, the one or the other alteruter, the one or the other 


78. In each of these pronouns, the quis or the qui (wher- 
ever it occurs) is declined as-follows: 


1. if the pronoun is used substantively, like the interroga- 
tive (masculine and feminine quis, neuter quid) eacept the 
following nominative singulars: 


Mase. Fen. 
quivis quaevis 
quilibet quaelibet 
quidam quaedam 


1 Sometimes an adjective. 

2 Sometimes used substantively after si, nisi, né, num. 

3 Lacks the plural. 

Regularly confined to interrogations (see § 248). 

5 In inusquisque, each one, inus and quisque are cach declined; Gen. ainiuscuiusoue, 
Dat. ainicuique, etc. 


| 
| 
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2. if the pronoun is used adjectively, like the relative 
(masculine qui, feminine quae, neuter quod) except the 
following nominative and accusative forms: 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Mase. Fem. Nevr. Neur. 
if aliqua aliqua 
qua (or quae) qua (or quae) 
. ‘ : 7 
Nom, ¢ @usquam — quisquam quidquam 
ecqua (or 
ecquae) 
qusque 
Ace. quemquam quidquam ! aliqua 


qua (or quae) 


a. The other part of the word, if any, remains unchanged, thus: 


Masc. Fem. Neour. Masc. Frm. Nevr. 
N.aliquis aliquis aliquid  aliqui aliqua aliquod 
G. alicuius alicuius alicuius alicuius alicuius  alicuius. 
D. alicui alicui alicui alicui alicui alicui 

etc. : etc. 


N. quispiam quispiam quidpiam quispiam quaepiam quodpiam 

G. cuiuspiam cuiuspiam cuiuspiam cuiuspiam cuiuspiam cuiuspiam 

D.cuipiam cuipiam cuipiam cuipiam cuipiam cuipiam 
etc. etc. 


b. Quidam changes —m— to —n- in accusatives and genitives 
before the -dam: quendam, quandam, quérundum, quarundam. 

c. Uter in the above compounds is declined like uter used 
separately (§ 45), the other part of the word remaining un- 
changed: utriusque, utrique, etc.; alterutrius,? alterutri, etc. 


1 Also spelled quicquam. 
2 Alter in alteruter is also sometimes declined. 
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VERBS AND THEIR CONJUGATION 


79. Verbs vary in form according to Voice, Mood, Tense, - 


Number and Person. They have 


1. Two Voices: Active, Passive.t 

2. Three Moods: Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative. 

3. Six Tenses: Present, Imperfect, Future, Perfect, Pluperfect, 
Future Perfect.2 

4. Two Numbers: Singular, Plural. 

. Three Persons: First, Second, Third. 


or 


80. Included in conjugation, besides the verb proper, are 
the following forms that partake of the nature partly of 
verbs, partly of nouns and adjectives: 


j. Infinitive,* used (like a noun) in certain case constructions 
(§ 305), but (like a verb) having tenses and voices, and capable of 
taking an object and adverbial modifiers. 

2. Gerund, declined (like a noun), but (like a verb) capable of 
taking an object and adverbial modifiers. 

3. Supine, having (ike a noun) an accusative and an ablative 
case, but (like a verb) capable of taking an object and adverbial 
modifiers. 

4, Participle, declined and modifying nouns (like an adjective), 
but (ike a verb) having tenses and voices and capable of taking 


_ an object and adverbial modifiers. 


Stems and Principal Parts 


81. A verb has three stems,® present, perfect, and parti- 
cipial, from which all the various forms of the verb are 
derived.® 


1 For the passive form used like the Greek middle voice, see § 176, 1. 

2 The subjunctive has no future or future perfect. The imperative has only present 
and future. 

3 The term finite verb excludes these forms. 

4 The infinitive was originally a case form of a noun. 

5 Stems in turn are developed from a fundamental part common to all forms of the 
verb (see Appendix C). 

6 But see page 51, footnote 2. 


5 tenner antenna ne bahia dat st ma 
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The principal parts of a verb are certain forms which to- 
gether show all three of the stems and therefore the complete 


conjugation of the verb. They 


are the 


present indicative ! } showing the present stem and the conjuga- 


present infinitive 
perfect indicative,! 


tion to which the verb belongs. 
showing the perfect stem. 


perfect passive participle (or supine,? identical in form with the 
neuter of the perfect passive participle), 
showing the participial stem. 


The forms derived from each of the three stems are 


shown in the following table: 


82. ExxampLes oF PRINCIPAL 
Parts AND THE STEMS 
SHown spy THEM 


am6,? amare (Present Stem, am4—) 
mone6,?monére{ ,, moné-) 


rego,*regere ( ,, rege—)4 


audi6,? audire (_,, audi—-) 
amavi (Perfect Stem, amav—) 
monui ( e monu-) 
réxi ( PF réx—) 

audivi ( ss audiv—) 


1 First person singular active. 


Tue Forms DERIVED FROM 
THE Various STEMS 


Present Indicative 
Imperfect Indicative 


Future Indicative Active 
Present Subjunctive and 
Imperfect Subjunctive | Passive 
Imperative 


Present Infinitive 
Present Participle 
Gerund 
Gerundive 


Perfect Indicative 
Pluperfect Indicative 
Future Perfect Indicative 
Perfect Subjunctive 
Pluperfect Subjunctive 
Perfect Infinitive 


Active 


2 Tf a verb lacks both the perfect passive participle and the supine, the future active 
participle is given as one of the principal parts to show the participial stem. 
3 For the numerous variations in the final vowel of the stem before the personal 


endings, see Appendix C. 


4The final vowel of the stem varies; cf. regit, regunt, reget. See Appendix C. 
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EXAMPLES OF PRINCIPAL Tur Forms Dertvep FrRomM 
Parts AND THE STEMS THE Various Stems—(Cont.) 
SHOWN BY THEM—(Cont.) 

Fut. Infin., Active and Passive! 
amatum (Participial Stem, amat-—) Fut. Participle, Active? 
Supine 


monitum (_,, monit-) | Perfect Indicative 

Pluperfect Indicative 
réctum & 4 réct-) | Fut. Perf. Indicative 

Perfect Subjunctive Passive 
auditum (__,, audit-) | Pluperf. Subjunctive 


Perfect Infinitive 
Perfect Participle 


83. There are four regular conjugations, each conveniently 
designated by the ending of its present infinitive, thus: 


CoNnsUGATION INFINITIVE ENDING 
First ~are 
Second -ére 
Third —ére 
Fourth ~ire 


CoNJUGATION oF Sum 


84. This verb properly belongs among the irregular verbs. 


(§§ 100-109), but its inflection is given here on account of its 
use in the passive of the regular conjugations. 


Principal Parts: sum, esse, fui, futiirus * 


1The future passive infinitive is in its origin the supine joined with iri. Dixit 
eum (eam, id) captum iri originally meant he said tt was being gone (i.e. there was a 
movement) to capture him (her, it). (See supine, § 341.) 

2The form of the future active participle is occasionally not indicated by the per- 
fect passive participle; e.g. fruittirus, moritirus, oritirus, paritirus, ruitirus, iuvatirus, 
lavatirus, secatirus. 

3 Sum has no perfect passive participle or supine. Hence the future participle is 
given as one of the principal parts. See page 51, footnote 2. 
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INDICATIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
sum,! F am gumus, we are 
es, you are es tis, you are 
est, he? (she, tt) vs sunt, they are 
IMPERFECT 
eram, J was er dmus, we were 
er ds, you were er atis, you were 
“erat, he? was er ant, they were 
Future 
er 6, I shail be erimus, we shall be 
eris, you will be er itis, you will be 
er it, he? will be er unt, they wrll be 
PERFECT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
ful, I have been, was fuimus, we have been, were 
fuisti, you have been, were fuistis, you have been, were 
fuit, he ® has been, was fu Grunt (~ére), they have been, 
were 
PLUPERFECT 
fueram, I had been fu erdmus, we had been 
fueras, you had been fu eratis, you had been 
fuerat, he? had been fu erant, they had been 


Furure Perrect 


fuerdé, I shall have been fu erimus, we shall have been 
fu eris, you will have been fu eritis, you will have been 
fu erit, he® will have been fu erint, they will have been 


1 When the subject of a finite verb is a personal pronoun, it is indicated by the 
ending of the verb and is not as a rule separately expressed except for emphasis or 
contrast, as in ego sum, ta nén es, is (ille) est, J am, you are not, he is. 

2 Whether the unexpressed subject is to be translated by he, she, or st depends 
upon the context. . 

3 Or she or ét. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
sim, may I be, I showd (here- simus, may we be, let us be, we 
after) be should (hereafter) be 
sis, may you be, you would sitis, may you be, you would 
(hereafter) be (hereafter) be 
sit, may he be, let him! be, he? sint, may they be, let them be, they 
would (hereafter) be would (hereafter) be 
IMPERFECT 
es sem, I should (now) be * es sémus, we should (now) be 
es sés, you would (now) be 3 es sétis, you would (now) be 
es set, he? would (now) be # es sent, they would (now) be 
PrRFect 


fu erim For translations of the fu erimus 4 
fu eris 4 perfect subjunctive, fu eritis 4 
fuerit see Note on page 55. fuerint 


PLUPERFECT 
fuissem, I should have been’ fuissémus, we should have been 
fu issés, you would have been fuissétis, you would have been 
fuisset, he? would have been fu issent, they would have been 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. es, be thou es te, be ye 
Fut. es t6, you shall be es tote, you shall be 
es 6, he? shall be s unté, they shall be 


1 Or her or tt. 
2 Or she or it. 


3 Should (would) be, as a translation of the imperfect subjunctive, means should 
(would) now be (if circumstances were different: see § 307, 3). 

4 The i of the subjunctive forms, fueris, fuerimus, fueritis, etc., is sometimes short. 

5 Te, should (would) have been, if circumstances had been different (3 3075 3). 
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INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 


Pres. esse, éo be 
Perr. fuisse, to have been 
Fur. fut tirus! esse, to be about to be fut tirus,' about to be 


ExcrrtTionaL Forms: For present subjunctive (especially in early 
Latin), siem, siés, siet, and fuam, fuas, fuat, fuant; for imper- 
fect subjunctive, forem, forés, foret, forent; for future infinitive, 
fore ( = futtirum esse). 


Norr. In main clauses the perfect subjunctive admits of any of the 
translations above indicated for the present subjunctive, though with 
different shades of meaning (see §§ 279, 280, 282). It may also mean 
suppose or granted that something was or has been in the past, e.g. fuerim, 
granted that I was or have been; amaverim, granied thaé I loved or have loved. 

For meanings of the subjunctive not noticed here or in the following 
paradigms, see under Syntax. 


85. FIRST (or -ARE) CONJUGATION 
amo, love 


Principal Parts: am6, amare, amavi, amatum 


ACTIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 

am 6, I love ama mus, we love 

‘amis, you love ama tis, you love 

ama t, he loves ama nt, they love 

IMPERFECT 

ama bam, J was loving? ami, bamus, we were loving 
‘ama bas, you were loving ami, batis, you were loving 
ama, bat, he was loving ama, bant, they were loving 


i Futirus (fem. -a, neut. -um) is declined like bonus, —a, -ua. 
2 For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256. 
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Furur 
ama b6, J shall love ama bimus, we shail love 
ama bis, you will love ama, bitis, you will love 
ama, bit, he will love ama bunt, they will love 
PERFECT 
amiav i, I loved, have loved amaiv imus, we loved, have loved 
amiv isti, you loved, have loved ami istis, you loved, have loved 
amiayv it, he loved, has loved amav érunt (-ére), they loved, 


have loved 


PLUPERFECT 
amav eram, I had loved amav eramus, we had loved 
amav eras, you had loved amav eratis, you had loved 
amav erat, he had loved amiav erant, they had loved 


Foturre Prerrect 


amav er6, I ‘shall have loved amav erimus, we shall have loved 
amav eris, you will have loved amav eritis, you will have loved 
amav erit, he will have loved amav erint, they will have loved 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
amem, may I love, I should am émus, may we love, let ws love, 
(hereafter) love we should (hereafter) love 
am 6s, may you love, you would am €@tis, may you love, you would 
(hereafter) love (hereafter) love 
am et, may he love, let him love, ament, may they love, lei them 
he would (hereafter) love love, they would (hereafter) love 
IMPERFECT 


ama rem, I should (now) love! ama rémus, we should (now) love 
amd rés, you would (now) Jove! ama rétis, you would (now) love 1 
ama ret, he would (now) love ama rent, they would (now) love 


1 Should (would) love, ag a translation of the imperfect subjunctive, means should 
(would) now be loving (if circumstances were different: see § 307, 3). 
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PERFECT 
amav erim} amiv erimus *# 
amaAv eris? amv eritis? 
amayv erit amv erint 
PLUPERFECT 


amiavy issem, I should have loved amavissémus, we should have 
loved 

amav issés, you would have loved amv issétis, you would have loved 

amiav isset, he would have loved amiav issent, they would have loved 


IMPERATIVE 
Pres. ama, love ama te, love 
Fut. ami t6, you shall love ama tote, you shall love 
ama t6, he shall love ama nto, they shall love 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. amare, to love Pres. ama ns,? loving 


Perr. amiavisse, to have loved 
Fur. amittrus esse, to be Fur. amit trus, about to love 
about to love 


GERUND SUPINE 


Gen. ama ndi, of loving 

Dat. ama nd, to cr for loving : 
Acc. amandum, loving Acc. amat um,‘ to (in order to) love 
Abl. ama ndé, by loving Abl. amat a,5 in the loving 


1 See § 84, Nore. 

2 Instead of the usual i in the second person singular and the first and second person 
plural of the perfect subjunctive, i is sometimes found. (Cf. p. 54, footnote 4.) 

3 Declined; amantis, amanti, etc. 

4 The accusative of the supine expresses limit of motion (§ 178), lit. to (the) loving. 

5 Ablative of Specification (§ 191): freely, to love; mirabile dicta, wonderful to tell 


” (lit. in the telling. as regards the telling). 
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PASSIVE VOICE 
INDICATIVE 


PRESENT 


SINGULAR 
am or, I am loved} 
ama ris, (-re) you are loved} 
ama tur, he is loved 


PLURAL 
ama mur, we are loved 1 
ami mini, you are loved 
ama ntur, they are loved 


[mMpERFECT 


ama bar, I was loved! 


ama baris (-re), you were loved 


ama batur, he was loved 


ama, bamur, we were loved } 
ama bamini, you were loved 
ama, bantur, they were loved 


Future 


ami bor, I shall be loved 


ama bimur, we shall be loved 


ama beris (-re), you will be loved ama bimini, you will be loved 


am bitur, he will be loved 


ama buntur, they will be loved 


PERFECT 


amit us (-a, -um) sum, J have 


been loved, was loved 


amat us es, you have been loved, 


were loved 
amat us est, he has been loved, 
was loved 


amat i sumus, we have been loved, 
were loved 

amati estis, you have been loved, 
were loved 

amiti sunt, they have been loved, 
were loved 


PLUPERFECT . 


amit us eram, I had been loved 
amat us eras, you had been loved 
amat us erat, he had been loved 


amat i eramus, we had been loved 
amaéti eratis, you had been loved 
amati erant, they had been loved 


1 Amor, amabar, etc., mean I am loved, I was loved, etc., in the sense of am being 


loved (an act now in progress), was being loved (an act in progress in the past), etc. 
In the cases of some verbs being must be used to make the meaning clear: e.g. vulneror 
= I am being wounded. I am wounded (t.e. am a wounded man) would mean that 
the act of wounding is past and would be expressed by vulneratus sum, where sum 
alone is the verb and vulneratus a participle (used like a predicate adjective) indicating 
a state or condition. Cf. p. 60, footnote 1. : 
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Forurs Prerrecr 


amit us erd, I shall have been améati erimus, we shall have been 


loved loved 
amt us eris, you will have been améati eritis, you will have been 
loved loved 
amit us erit, he will have been améati erunt, they will have been 
loved loved 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 


amer, may I be loved, I should am émur, may we (let us) be loved, 


(hereafter) be loved we should (hereafter) be loved 
am 6ris (-re), may you be loved, am émini, may you be loved, you 
you would (hereafter) be loved would (hereafter) be loved 
am @6tur, may he (let him) be loved, am entur, may they (let them) be 
he would (hereafter) be loved loved, they would (hereafter) be 
loved 
IMPERFECT 
ami, rer, I should (now) be loved! amairémur, we should (now) be 
loved } 
ami réris (-re), you would (now) amarémini, you would (now) be 
be loved loved 
ama rétur, he would (now) be loved ama rentur, they would (now) be 
loved 
PERFECT 
amat us sim ? amat i simus 2 
amat us sis amat i sitis 
amat us sit amati sint 


1 Te. the act would now be going on (if circumstances were different): of. p. 54, 
footnote 3. See § 807, 3. : 
2 See § 84, Nore. 
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PLUPERFECT 

amit us essem, I should have been am&ti essémus, we should have 
loved been loved 

amat us essés, you would have amati essétis, you would have 
been loved been loved 

amit us esset, he would have been amit iessent, they would have been 
loved loved 

IMPERATIVE 
Pres. ami re, be loved ama mini, be loved 


Fur. ama tor, you shall be loved 
ama tor, he shall be loved ama ntor, they shall be loved 


INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 

Pres. ami ri, to be loved 

Perr. ama tus esse, fo have been Perr. ama tus, having been 
loved loved 4 

For. ama tum iri, to be about GERUNDIVE ama ndus, to be loved 
to be loved 


= deserving to be 
loved 


86. The following verbs have the infinitive in —are, but 
differ from amare in forming some of their principal parts: 


(For an alphabetical list of verbs see § 413) 


explic6, wnfold explicavi explicatum (explicitum) 
(explicuil) 
So implic6 
pots, drink potavi potum 
juv6, aid ittvi iatum 
lav6, wash -  Vavi 


lautum (l6tum, lavatum) 


i The perfect passive participle of some verbs may express a state of things resulting 
from past action: e.g. armatus, armed, t.e. in an armed state, a state resulting after the 
act of arming is ended. AmA&tus, on the other hand, does not mean loved (beloved), 
because after the act of loving a person is ended, the person is no longer a loved per- 
son. Armdatus est is good Latin for he is armed, but amatus est is not good Latin 
for he ts loved. Cf. p. 66, footnote 3. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION 61 


do,! give dedi datum 

std, stand steti stattirus 2 
So circumsté, antestd 

praestd, be superior praestiti praestitum (praestatum) 
So resté ? 

dom6, tame domui domitum 

veto, forbid vetui vetitum 

crepo, rattle crepui crepitirus ? 

cubs, le cubui cubitirus 2 

mico,? quiver micui =H 

ton, thunder tonui —tonitum 

fricd, rub fricui frictum. (fricdtum) 

seco, cut secui sectum 

-sond, sound sonui sondattirus 2 


SECOND (or -ERE) CONJUGATION 
87. moned, advise 


Principal Parts: mone6, monére, monui, monitum 


ACTIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 

mone 6, I advise moné mus, we advise 

moné s, you advise moné tis, you advise 

mone t, he advises mone nt, they advise 

IMPERFECT 

moné bam, J was advising 5 moné bamus, we were advising 
moné bas, you were advising moné batis, you were advising 
moné bat, he was advising moné bant, they were advising 


1D6 differs from the other verbs here given in having 4 instead of 4 in all forms 
except das, di, and dans. For the present subjunctive, duim, duint, etc. (archaic 
and poetical) occur for the regular dem, dent, etc. : 

2 Lacks perfect participle. 4 Lacking. 

3 Dimicare is tegular. 5 For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256. 


62 INFLECTION 


Fururs 
moné bo, I shall advise moné bimus, we shall advise 
moné bis, you wll adutse moné bitis, you will advise 
moné bit, he will advise moné bunt, they will advise 
PERFECT 


monui, I aduised, have advised monuimus, we advised, have ad- 


vised 

monu isti, you advised, have ad- monuistis, you advised, have ad~ 
vised ‘ vised 

monu it, he advised, has advised monu érunt, they advised, have 

advised 

PLUPERFECT 

monu eram, I had advised monu eramus, we had adyised 
monu eras, you had advised monu eratis, you had advised 
monu erat, he had advised monu erant, they had advised 


Furure PERFECT 


monu eré, I shall have advised monu erimus, we shall have advised 
monu eris, you will have advised monu eritis, you will have advised 
monu erit, he will have advised | monu erint, they will have advised 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
mone am, may I advise, I should mone amus, may we (let us) ad- 
(hereafter) advise vise, we should (hereafter) ad- 
UISE 
mone as, may you advise, you moneatis, may you advise, you 
would (hereafter) advise would (hereafter) advise 
mone at, may he advise, let him mone ant, may they advise, let them 
admse, he would (hereafter) advise, they would (hereafter) 
advise advise 
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SECOND CONJUGATION 63 


IMPERFECT 


moné rem I should (now) ad- monérémus, we should (now) 


uise 3 advise 
moné rés, you would (now) ad- monérétis, you would (now) ad- 
vise vise 
moné ret, he would (now) advise monérent, they would (now) ad- 
vise 
PERFECT 
monu erim ? monu erimus 3 
monu eris # monu eritis 3 
monu erit monu erint 
PLUPERFECT 


monuissem, I should have ad- monu issémus, we should have 


vised advised 
monu issés, you would have ad- monu issétis, you would have ad- 
vised vised 
monuisset, he would have ad- monuissent, they would have ad- 
vised nsed 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. moné, advise moné te, advise 


Fur. monétd, you shall advise moné tite, you shall advise 
moné to, he shall advise monento, they shall advise 


INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 


Pres. monére, to advise Pres. monéns,! advising 

Perr. monu isse, to have advised 

Fur. monittirus esse, to be Fur. monitirus, about to ad- 
about to advise vise 


1 Te. should (would) now be advtsing (if circumstances were different). Seep. 54, 
footnote 3, and § 307, 3. 

2 See § 84, Nor. ; 

3 For the i see p. 57, footnote 2. 4 Declined monéns, monentis, monenti, etc. 
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64 INFLECTION 


GERUND SOPINE 


Gen. mone ndi, of advising 
Dat. monendé, to or for advising 


Acc. monendum, advising Ace. monit um,! to (in order to) 
adutse 
Abl. mone nd6, by advising Abl. monit i,? lit. in the advising! 


PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
mone or, J am advised 3 moné mur, we are advised 3 
moné ris, (-re) you are adiised moné mini, you are advised 
moné tur, he is advised mone ntur, they are advised 
IMPERFECT 
moné bar, I was advised 4 moné bamur, we were advised 4 


moné baris (-re), you were ad- moné bamini, you were advised 
vised 


moné batur, he was advised moné bantur, they were advised 
Future 
-moné bor, I shall be advised moné bimur, we shall be advised 
moné beris (—re), you will be ad- ~moné bimini, you will be advised 
vised 
moné bitur, he will be advised moné buntur, they will be advised 


1 See p. 57, footnote 4. 

2 See p. 57, footnote 5. 

3 Am (are) advised, in the sense of am (are) being advised, an act now going on. 
See p. 58, footnote 1. 

+ Was (were) advised, in the sense of was (were) being advised, an act that was going 
on in the past (p. 58, footnote 1). For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256, 
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SECOND CONJUGATION 


65 


PERFECT 


monit us sum, I have been ad- 
vised, was advised 

monit us es, you have been ad- 
vised, were advised 

monit us est, he has been advised, 
was advised 


sumus, we have been ad- 
were advised 
estis, you have been ad- 
were advised 
sunt, they have been ad- 
were advised 


monit i 
vised, 
monit i 
wsed, 
monit i 
vised, 


PLUPERFECT 


monit us eram, I had been advised moniti eramus, we had been ad- 


monit us eras, you had been ad- 
vised 
monit us erat, he had been advised 


FUTURE 


monit us eré, I shall have been 
advised 

monit us eris, you will have been 
advised 

monit us erit, he will have been 
advised 


vised 

moniti eratis, you had been ad- 
vised 

moniti erant, they had been ad- 
vised 


PERFECT 


monit i erimus, we shall have been 
advised 

moniti eritis, you will have been 
advised 

moniti erunt, they will have been 
advised 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


PRESENT 


SINGULAR 


mone ar, may I be advised, I 
should (hereafter) be advised 


mone aris (-re), may you be ad- 
vised, you would (hereafter) be 
advised i 

mone atur, may he (let him) be 
advised, he would (hereafter) 
be advised 


PLURAL 
mone amur, may we (let us) be 
advised, we should (hereafter) be 
advised 
mone amini, may you be advised, 
you would (hereafter) be advised 


mone antur, may they (let them) be 
_ advised, they would (hereafter) 
be advised 


66 INFLECTION 


IMPERFECT 
moné rer, I showld (now) be ad- monérémur, we should (now) be 
vised 3 advised 
monéréris (-re}, you would moné rémini, you would (now) be 
(now) be advised advised 
moné rétur, he would (now) be monérentur, they would (now) be 
advised advised 
PERFECT 
monit us sim 2 monit i simus ? 
monit us sis monit i sitis 
monit us sit monit i sint 
PLUPERFECT 
monit us essem, I should have moniti essémus, we should have 
been advised been advised 
monit us essés, you would have moniti essétis, you would have 
been advised been advised 
monit us esset, he would have moniti essent, they would have 
been advised been advised 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. moné re, be advised moné mini, be advised 
Fur. monétor, you shall be 
advised 
moné tor, he shall be ad- mone ntor, they shall be advised 
vised 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. moné ri, to be advised 
Perr. monit us esse, to have Perr. monit us, having been 
been advised advised 3 
Fur. monit umiri,tobeabouwt Grrun- monendus, to be ad- 
to be advised DIVE vised, in the sense 
of deserving to be 
advised 


1 f.e. the act would now be going on (if circumstances were different). 
2 See § 84, Nore. 3 See p. 60, footnote 1: compare p. 73, footnote 1. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION 


O7¢ 


88. The following verbs have the infinitive in -ére but 
differ from monére in forming some of their principal parts: 


(For an alphabetical list of verbs, see § 413.) 


doced, teach 
misced, mix 
tened, hold 


Compounds: 


torred, parch 
cénse6, think 
déleé, destroy 


docui 
miscui 
tenui 


tineo, —tinul, 


torrui 
cénsui 
délévi 


doctum 


mixtum 
1 


tentum 


tostum 
cénsum 
délétum 


So fled, weep, ne6,! spin, vied,? weave, compled,? fill 


abole6, destroy 
cied, arouse 
indulged, be indulgent 
absterged, wipe off 
algeo, be cold 
fulgeé, shine 
urged, press 

rideo, laugh 
sudde6, advise 
ardeé, blaze 
haereo, sizck 
iubed, order 
maned, remain 
permulced, smooth 
auged, increase 
liged, mourn 
laced, be light 
torqued, twist 
morde6, bite 
sponded, promisé 


abolévi 
civi 
indulsi 
abstersi 
alsi 

fulsi 
ursi 

risi 
suasi 
arsi 
haesi 
jussI 
mansi 
permulsi 
auxi 

liixi 

liixi 
torsi 
momordi 
spopondi 


1 Lacks perfect participle. 
2 Lacks perfect indicative. ; 
? Other compounds of -pleé are similarly conjugated. 


abolitum 


citum 
1 


abstersum 
1 


1 


1 


risum 
sudasum 
arsiirus 
haestrus 
jussum. 
mansirus 
permulsum 
auctum 


eee | 


1 
tortum. 
morsum 
sponsum 


paceman 


68 INFLECTION 


tondes, shear totondi tonsum. 
pended, hang pependi l 
caved, take care cavi cautum 
faved, favor favi fautirus 
moved, move movi motum 
paved, fear pavi 1 
seded, sit sédi sesstirus 
vides, see vidi visum 
voveo, vow vovi votum 
ferved, boil fervi (ferbui) 1 
prandes, lunch prandi pransum 
stride6, hiss stridi L 
fateor, confess fatéri? fassus sum 
confiteor, confess confitér? confessus sum 
reor, think réri? ratus sum 


THIRD (or -ERE) CONJUGATION 
89. regé, rule 


Principal Parts: reg6, regere, réxi, réctum 


ACTIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 

reg 6, I rule reg imus, we rule 

reg is, you rule reg itis, you rule 

reg it, he rules reg unt, they rule 

IMPERFECT 

regé bam, I was ruling 3 regé bamus, we were ruling 
Tegé bas, you were ruling regé batis, you were ruling 
regé bat, he was ruling regé bant, they were ruling 


1 Lacks perfect participle. 
2 For the principal parts of deponent verbs, see p. 87, footnote 3. 
3 For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256. 
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FUTURE 
reg am, Z shall rule reg mus, we shall rule 
reg és, you will rule reg étis, you will rule 
reg et, he will rule reg ent, they will rule 
PERFECT 
réx i, I ruled, have ruled réx imus, we ruled, have ruled 
réx isti, you ruled, have ruled réx istis, you ruled, have ruled 
réx it, he ruled, has ruled réx érunt (—Gre), they ruled, have 
ruled 
PLUPERFECT 
réx eram, I had ruled réx eramus, we had ruled 
véx eras, you had ruled réx eratis, you had ruled 
réx erat, he had ruled réx erant, they had ruled 


TFurure PERFECT 


réx erd, I shall have ruled réx erimus, we shall have ruled 
réx eris, you will have ruled réx eritis, you will have ruled 
réx erit, they will have ruled réx erint, they will have ruled 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 


regam, may I rule, I should reg Amus, may we rule, let us rule, 
(hereafter) rule we should (hereafter) rule 


reg 48, may you rule, you would reg atis, may you rule, you would 
(hereafter) rule (hereafter) rule 


reg at, may he rule, let him rule, regant, may they rule, let them 
he would (hereafter) rule rule, they would (hereafter) rule 


ENONNperenr reer ee 


70 INFLECTION 


IMPERFECT 


regerem, I should (now) rule! rege rémus, we should (now) rule! 
rege rés, you would (now) rule! rege rétis, you would (now) rule! 


j 

' 
d 
3 
a 

4 
4 
4 
4 
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rege ret, he would (now) rule rege rent, they would (now) rule 
| PERFECT : 
| réx erim ? réx erimus ° 
réx eris 3 réx eritis * | 
réx erit réx erint : 
| 
i PLUPERFECT | 


réx issem, J should have ruled* = réx issémus, we should have ruled 4 
réx issés, you would have ruled réx issétis, you would have ruled 


réx isset, he would have ruled réx issent, they would have ruled 
| IMPERATIVE : 
le i 
Pres. rege, rule regi te, rule | 
Fur. regi td, you shall rule regi tte, you shall rule i 
regi t6, he shall rule regu nto, they shall rule 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. rege re, to rule PRES. regé ns, ruling 


Perr. réxisse, to have ruled 
Fur. réct irusesse,tobeabout Fur. réctitrus, about to rule 
to rule 


GERUND SUPINE 


Gen. reg endi, of ruling 

Dat. reg end6, éo or for ruling 

Acc. reg endum, ruling Ace. réct um,' to (in order to) rule 
Abl. reg endo, by ruling Abl. réct ti,’ in the ruling 


1 In the sense of should (would) now be ruling. See page 54, footnote 3 and § 307, 3. 
2See § 84, Notz. : 5 Declined regéus, regentis, regenti, etc. 
3 See page 57, footnote 2. 6 See page 57, footnote 4. i 
4I.e,, the act would have taken place. 7 See page 57, footnote 5. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION 71 
PASSIVE VOICI 


INDICATIVE 
SINGULAR PRESENT PLURAL 
reg or, I am ruled} regi mur, we are ruled 1 
rege ris, (-re) you are ruled 1 regi mini, you are ruled } 
regi tur, he ts ruled regu ntur, they are ruled 
IMPERYECT 
regé bar, J was ruled ? regé bamur, we were ruled 2 
regé baris (-re), you were ruled regé bamini, you were ruled 
regé batur, he was ruled regé bantur, they were ruled 
FuruRE 
reg ar, I shall be ruled regé mur, we shall be ruled 
regé ris (-re), you will be ruled regé mini, you will be ruled 
regé tur, he will be ruled rege ntur, they will be ruled 
PERFECT 
réct us sum, I have been ruled, réctisumus, we have been ruled, 
was ruled were ruled 
réct us es, you have been ruled, récti estis, you have been ruled, 
were ruled were ruled 
réct us est, he has been ruled, récti sunt, they have been ruled, 
was ruled were ruled 
PLUPERFECT 


réct us eram, I had been ruled réct i eramus, we had been ruled 
réct us eras, you had been ruled récti eratis, you had been ruled 
réct us erat, he had been ruled _—réct i erant, they had been ruled 


Future PERFECT 
réct us er6, I shall have been ruled récti erimus, we shall have been 


ruled 
réct us eris, you will have been récti eritis, you will have been 
ruled ruled 


réct us erit, he will have been yréeti erunt, they will have been 


ruled ruled 


i Am (are) ruled, in the sense of am (are) being ruled. See page 58, footnote 1. 
2 Was (were) ruled, in the sense of was (were) being ruled, an act that was going on 
in the past (page 58, footnote 1). For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256. 


42 INFLECTION 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


PRESENT 
SINGULAR ~ PLURAL 
reg ar, may I be ruled, I should reg amur, may we (let us) be ruled, 
(hereafter) be ruled we should (hereafter) be ruled 
reg aris (-re), may you be ruled, veg amini, may you be ruled, you 
you would (hereafter) be ruled would (hereafter) be ruled 
reg atur, may he (let him) be ruled, reg antur, may they (let them) be 
he would (hereafter) be ruled ruled, they would (hereafter) be 


ruled 
IMPERFECT 
rege rer, I should (now) be ruled! regerémur, we should (now) be 
ruled 1 
rege réris (-re), you would (now) rege rémini, you would (now) be 
be ruled ruled 
rege rétur, he would (now) be regerentur, they would (now) be 
ruled ruled 
PERFECT 
réct us sim 2 _ réct i simus 2 
réct us sis réct i sitis 
réct us sit réct i sint 
PLUPERFECT 


réct us essem, I should have been récti essémus, we should have 


ruled been ruled 

rect us essés, you would have  récti essétis, you would have been 
been ruled ruled 

réct us esset, he would have been réct i essent, they would have been 
ruled ruled 


1 Te., the act would now be going on (if circumstances were different). Cf. page 59, 
footnote 1. See § 307, 3. ; 
2 See § 84, Nore. 
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THIRD CONJUGATION 73 


IMPERATIVE 


Pres. rege re, be ruled . regimini, be ruled 
Fur. regi tor, you shall be ruled 
regi tor, he shall be ruled reguntor, they shall be ruled 


INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. reg i, to be ruled 
Perr. réct us esse, fo have been Perr. réetus, having been 
ruled ruled t 
Fur. réct um iri, to be aboulto GuRUNDIVE rege ndus, to be ruled 
be ruled = deserving to be 
ruled 


90. The following verbs have the infinitive in —ére but 
present numerous peculiarities in some of their forms. They 
are here divided into groups in such a way as to make it as 
easy as possible for the learner to remember the principal 


parts: 
(For an alphabetical list of verbs, see § 413.) 


rego,? rule réxi réctum 
So tegé, cover, affligd, cast down, 
intellegd,? understand, cingd, gird, 
neglegé,® neglect, tings, wet, 
iung6, join, ungud, anoint, 
distingus, distinguish, 
exstingud, extinguish, 
restingud, extinguish 
strusd, build stritxi strictum 
dilig,? Love diléxi diléctum 
1Réctus can not mean ruled since regé, rule (ike am6, love) expresses an act of 
such 8 kind that the completion of it does not result in a corresponding state. See 


page 60, footnote 1. There is no such thing as a ruled state, when the act of ruling 
is finished. 

2 The perfect indicative and participle of this group are formed by substituting 
~xi and -ctum, respectively, for the -gere or -guere of the infinitive and lengthening 
the stem-vowel. 

3 For legd and its other compounds, see under lego, (page 76). 


74 INFLECTION 


fingd, mould finxi 

So pingé, paint, stringd, bind tight 
dic6, say dixi 

So diicd, lead 
coqué, cool: coxi 
vehé, carry vexi 
trahé, drag traxi 
figs, fix fixi 
flud, flow fluxi 
necté, bind nexui (nexi) 
flectd, turn flexi 
carpé, pluck carpsi 


So répd,! creep, sculps, carve, 
serpo,! creep 


scribd, write scripsi 
So nibs, marry 
temno, scorn tempsi 


dém6, take away démpsi (see em6) 
So stim6, take, prémo, bring forth 


gero, carry gessi 
ard, burn uSSI 
luds, play lust 


So claudé, shut, dividd, divide, 
laed6, injure, plauds, clap, 
explodé, hiss off, rad6, scrape, 
r6d6, gnaw, vad6, go, triid6, shove 


céd6, go away cessi 

merg6, dip mersi 
So sparg6, scatter 

mittd, send misi 

prem6, press pressi 


1 Lacks perfect participle. 


fictum 
dictum 
coctum 
vectum 
tractum 
fixum 
(fluxus, adj.) 
nexum 


flexum 


carptum 


scriptum 


temptum 
démptum 


gestum 
tstum 


lsum 


cessunl 
mersum 


missum 
pressum 


leanne ettatatetinnntnrtirtaemavatnte 


indus, pub on 


THIRD CONJUGATION 


indui indiitum 


So imbus, wet, pollud, soil, 
minu6, lessen, statud, decide, 
constitud, establish, sud, sew, 
tribus, assign 


dirud, destroy dirui dirutum 
So obrud, overwhelm, 
ru6 (ruitirus), tumble 
acuo, sharpen acui acitum 


So argué, prove, congrud,! agree, 
metud,! fear, abnus,! refuse, 
respud,! reject 


mold, grind 


molui molitum 


So vom, vomit, fremd,! growl, gem6,! groan, 
trem6,! tremble, strepo,! make a noise. 


gignd, beget genui genitum 
-cumbé, recline —cubui ~cubitum 
pons, place posui positum 
colé, cultivate colui cultum 


75 


‘So incel6,! inhabit, excold, perfect, 
consuld, consult (-sului, —sultum), 
alé, nourish, alui, altum or alitum 


rapid, snatch rapul raptum 
In compounds, —ripui, —reptum 
sero, entwine serul sertum 
So consero, join, désers, desert, 
texd, weave (texui, textum) 
meto, mow messui messum 
cernd, distinguish 


crévi crétum 


So décerné, decide, discerns, distinguish, 
spernd, scorn, (sprévi, sprétum) 


1 Lacks perfect participle. 


76 INFLECTION 


seré, sow Sévi satum 

consero, plant —sévi cénsitum 

oblind, besmear oblévi oblitum 

stern6, spread stravi stratum 
So présterns, overthrow 

pet6, seek petivi (-ii) petitum 
So appetd, covet, and other compounds 

quaer6, seek quaesivi quaesitum 
So acquir6, acquire, requird, seek 

terd, rub trivi tritum. 

arcess6, summon arcessivi arcessitum | 
So capessé, seize eagerly, 

lacess6, challenge 

sind, permit sivi situm 
So désin6, cease (perf. usually désii) 

ago, drive, do égi actum 
So peragé, finish, subigd, subdue (-égi, —-actum) 

cog, compel coégi codctum 

frang6, break frégi fractum 
So perfring6 (—frégi, -fractum) 

legs, collect, read légi léctum 


So perlegsé, read through, colligé, collect, 
déligé, choose (all -légi, -léctum) ; 


see other compounds of leg6 (under regi, above) 


emd, buy émi 


émptum 


So coems, buy up, redim6, redeem, dirimé, destroy 


(all -émi, —émptum) 


ic6, strike ict 
vines, conquer vici 
relinqus, leave reliqui 


rumpo, burst ripi 


ictum 
victum 
relictum 
ruptum 


THIRD CONJUGATION t7 


edd, eat édi ésum 
fundd, pour fidi fisum 
exciid6, hammer exctidi exciisum 
sid6, sit down sidi sessum 


So cénsid6, take one’s seat, 
possids, take possession of 
finds, split fidi fissum. 
So scindd cut 


solvé, release solvi | solitum 
So volvé, roll 


accend6, kindle accendi accénsum 
So ascend6, climb, defends, defend, prehends6, seize, etc. 
pando, spread out pandi pansum (passum) 
vellé, pull velli vulsum. 
vertd, turn verti versum 
vis6, go to see, visit visi visum 
VeIT0, sweep verri versum 
fldréscd,! begin to bloom fl6rui 2 
So most verbs in -ésc6 (Exceptions follow.) 
crésco, grow crévi | crétum 


So cénsuésco, become accustomed, 
quiéscé, rest, obsoléscé grow old, 


adolésc6, grow up adolévi adultum - 
adhaerésco,! stuck adhaesi 2 
ingemiscé, sigh ingemui 2 
SCISCO, enact SCivI scitum 
disc6, learn . didici 2 
poscé, demand poposci —? 
pasco, feed pavi ’ pastum 


1 Verbs in -scd usually have the same perfect indicative as the verbs from which 
they are derived; fléred, adhaered, ingemd, scid, etc. 
8 Lacking. 
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n6dscé, come to know novi notum 
So ignéscé, pardon 
agnosco, recognize agnovi agnitum 


So cognéscd come to know 


abdé, hide abdidi abditum 
So addé, add, condo, found, crédé, believe 
déd6, surrender, perd6, destroy, lose, 
prodo, betray, reddo, give back, 
trado, surrender, etc. 


consisto, halt constiti 
So resist, resist 
circumsisté, take one’s stand circumsteti ~ at 
around 


Nore. In many verbs the perfect tense is formed by reduplication, 7. e. 
by prefixing a syllable made by adding to the initial consonant of the verb 
either the vowel e, or 7, or the vowel that immediately follows the initial 


consonant. 

cadé, fall cecidi castirus | 

caedo, cut, kill cecidi caesum | 

disc6, learn didici 1 

pendo, weigh pependi pénsum 

poscd, demand poposci 1 

tend, stretch tetendi tentum 

tundé, beat tutudi tisum (tiinsum) 

fallo, deceive fefelli falsus (adj.) 

pellé, drive, rout pepuli pulsum 

curré, run cucurri cursum. | 
parcé, spare peperci parstirus 
cand, sing cecini 1 

tango, touch tetigi tactum | 
pang6, fix, determine pepigi? pactum 
{ pungo, punciure pupugi pinctum 
percellé, smite perculi perculsum 
| tolls, remove sustuli sublatum 


1 Lacking. 
: 2 Sometimes, pégi or panxi. 
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_ FOURTH (or IRE) CONJUGATION 
91. audié, hear 


Principal Parts: audi6, audire, audivi, auditum 


ACTIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 
SINGULAR PRESENT PLURAL 
audi 6, I hear audi mus, we hear 
audi s, you hear audi tis, you hear 
audi t, he hears audi unt, they hear 
IMPERFECT 
audi ébam, I was hearing ' audi é&bamus, we were hearing 
audi ébas, you were hearing audi &batis, you were hearing 
audi ébat, he was hearing audi ébant, they were hearing 
FUTURE 
audiam, J shall hear audi émus, we shall hear 
audi és, you will hear audi étis, you will hear 
audi et, he will hear audi ent, they will hear 
PERFECT 
audiv i, I heard, have heard audiv imus, we heard, have heard 
audiv isti, you heard, have heard audiv istis, you heard, have heard 
audiv it, he heard, has heard audiv érunt (-ére), they heard, 
have heard 
PLUPERFECT 
audiv eram, I had heard audiv eramus, we had heard 
audiv eras, you had heard audiv eratis, you had heard 
audiv erat, he had heard audiv erant, they had heard 


FoururE PERFECT 


audiv eré, I shall have heard audiv erimus, we shall have heard 
audiv eris, you will have heard audiv eritis, you will have heard 
audiv erit, he will have heard audiv erint, they will have heard 


1 For other translations of the imperfect, see § 256. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 

audiam, may I hear, I should audiamus, may we hear, let us 
(hereafter) hear hear, we should (hereafter) hear 
audi as, may you hear, you would audi atis, may you hear, you would 
(hereafter) hear (hereafter) hear 
audi at, may he hear, lethim hear, audiant, may they hear, let them 
he would (hereafter) hear hear, they would (hereafter) hear 

IMPERFECT 


audirem, [ showld (now) hear! audi rémus, we should (now) heart 
audi rés, you would (now) hear! audirétis, you would (now) hear 4 
audi ret, he would (now) hear audi rent, they would (now) hear 


= PERFECT 


audiv erim ? audiv erimus 3 

audiv eris * audiv eritis 3 

audiv erit audiv erint 
PLUPERFECT 


audiv issem, I should have heard audivissémus, we should have 
heard 

audiv issés, you would have heard audiv issétis, you would have heard 

audiv isset, he would have heard audivissent, they would have 


héard 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. audi, hear audi te, hear 
Fur. audi td, you shall hear audi tote, you shall hear 
audi td, he shall hear audi unt, they shall hear 


1 Should (would) hear, in the sense of should (would) now be hearing. See § 207, 3: 
page 56, footnote 1. 

2 See § 84, Nore. 

8 See page 57, footnote 2. 


sl 


ORD sl a a ET il SL 


eta a teat iehitadim eel 


Lavette pnb tcc oie i ent mtn enamine neath nia 
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INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 


Pres. audire, to hear Pres. audi éns,' hearing 

Perr. audi visse, to have heard 

Fur. audittrus esse, to be Fur. audit tirus, about to hear 
about to hear 


GERUND SUPINE 


Gen. audi endi, of hearing 
Dat. audi ends, to or for hearing 


Acc. audiendum, hearing Acc. audit um,? to (in order to) 
hear 
Abl. audi endé, by hearing Abl. audit G,3 in the hearing 


PASSIVE VOICE 


INDICATIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
audi or, I am heard 4 audi mur, we are heard + 
audi ris (-re), you are heard 4 audi mini, you are heard 4 
audi tur, he is heard audi untur, they are heard 
IMPERFECT 

audi ébar, I was heard ® audi ébamur, we were heard § 
audi ébaris (-re), you were heard audi ébamini, you were heard 
audi ébatur, he was heard audi ébantur, they were heard 

FUTURE 
audi ar, I shall be heard audi émur, we shall be heard 
audi éris (-re), you will be heard audi émini, you will be heard 
audi étur, he will be heard audi entur, they will be heard 


1 Declined audiéns, audientis, etc. 

2 See page 57, footnote 4: § 178. 

2 See page 57, footnote 5: § 191. 

4 Am (are) heard, in the sense of am (are) being heard. See page 58, footnote 1. 

5 Was (were) heard, in the sense of was (were) being heard, an act that was going 
on in the past. See page 58, footnote 1. For other translations of the imperfect, see 
§ 256. 
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PERPECT 


audit us sum, J have been heard, audit i sumus, we have been heard, 
was heard were heard 


audit us es, you have been heard, auditi estis, you have been heard, 
were heard were heard 


audit us est, he has been heard, auditi sunt, they have been heard, 
was heard were heard 


PLUPERFECT 


audit us eram, I had been heard audit i eramus, we had been heard 
audit us eras, you had been heard auditi eratis, you had been heard 
audit us erat, he had been heard auditi erant, they had been heard 


Forure Prerrecr 


audit us erd, £ shall have been audit i erimus, we shall have been 


heard heard 
audit us eris, you will have been auditi eritis, you will have been 
heard heard 
audit us erit, he will have been auditi erunt, they will have been 
heard heard 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRESENT 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
audi ar, may I be heard, I should audiamur, may we (let us) be 
(hereafter) be heard heard, we should (hereafter) be 
heard 


audi aris (-re), may yoube heard, audi amini, may you be heard, you 
you would (hereafter) be heard would (hereafter) be heard 

audiatur, may he (let him) be audi antur, may they (let them) be 
heard, he would (hereafter) be heard, they would (hereafter) be 
heard heard 
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IMPERFECT 


audirer, I should (now) be audirémur, we showd (now) be 


heard 4 heard * 
audiréris (-re), you would audirémini, you would (now) be 
(now) be heard heard 
audi rétur, he would (now) be audirentur, they wowld (now) be 
heard heard 
PERFECT 
audit us sim ? audit i simus ? 
audit us sis audit i sitis 
audit us sit audit i sint 
PLUPERFECT 


audit us essem, J should have auditi essémus, we should have 


been heard been heard 
audit us essés, you would have auditi essétis, you would have 
been heard been heard 
audit us esset, he would have auditi essent, they would have 
been heard been heard 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. audire, be heard audi mini, be heard 


Fur. audi tor, you shall be heard 
audi tor, he shall be heard audi untor, they shall be heard 


INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Pres. audiri, to be heard 
Perr. audit us esse, tohavebeen Purr. audit us, having been 
heard heard 8 
Fur. audit um iri, to be about GERUNDIVE audiendus, fo be 
to be heard heard = deserving 
to be heard 


1 T.e. some one would (now) be hearing (if circumstances were different). 
2 See § 84, Norn. 
3See page 60, footnote 1: cf. page 73, footnote 1. 
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92. The following verbs have the infinitive in —ire, but 
differ from audire in forming some of their principal parts: 


(For an alphabetical list of verbs, see § 413.) 


e6, go ii (ivi) itum 
sepelid, burn sepelivi sepultum 
saepio, hedge in saepsi saeptum 
fulcid, prop up fulsi fultum 
refercid, stuff refersi refertum 
sentis, feel sénsi sénsum 
sancid, enact Sanxi sanctum 
vincid, bind vinxi ' vinctum. 
aperid, open aperui apertum 
So operi6, cover, salid,! leap 
experior, try (§ 95) - expertus sum 
So opperior, await 
venid, come véni ventum 
So adveni6, arrive, invenid, find, etc. 
reperio, find . repperi repertum 
comperi6, find out comperi compertum 
sarci6, paich sarsi sartum. 
haurié, drain hausi haustum 


‘amicid, cover 2 amictum 
Verbs in -id with Infinitive in —ére 

93. Verbs in —id, with infinitive in —ére (usually classed 
therefore with verbs of the third conjugation) take the 
terminations of audid in those forms (printed in bold-face 
type in the following paradigm) in which the —i- of the stem 
is immediately followed by a vowel; also in the form capit. 

capid, take 
Principal Parts: capid, capere, cepi, captum 


1 Lacks perfect participle; perf. indicative sometimes sali. 2 Lacking. 


PRES. 


_ Tuer. 


Fut. 


PERF. 
PLUPF. 
Fur. 
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ACTIVE 


SING. 
capio 
capis 
capit 
capiébam 
capiébas 
capiébat 
capiam 
capiés 
capiet 
cépi, etc. 
céperam, ete. 


PERF. céper6, ete. 


PRES. 


‘Impr. 


Perr. 
PLUPF. 


PRus. 


For. 


PREs. 
PERF. 
For. 


capiam 
capids 

capiat 
caperem, etc. 
céperim, ete. 
cépissem, etc. 


cape. 
capitd 
capitd 


capere 
cépisse 
captiirus esse 


INDICATIVE 
PASSIVE 
PLUR. SING. PLUR. 
capimus capior capimur 
capitis caperis (-re)  capimini 
capiunt ‘ eapitur capiuntur 
capiébamus capiébar capiébamur — 
capiébatis capiébaris, -re capiébamini 
capiébant capiébatur capiébantur 
capiémus capiar capiémur 
capiétis capiéris, -re capiémini 
capient capiétur capientur 
captus sum, ete. 


captus eram, ete. 


captus erd, etc. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 
capidmus capiar 
capiatis capiaris, —re 
capiant capiatur 


caperer, etc. 


capiamur 
capiamini 
capiantur 


captus sim, ete. 
captus essem, etc. 


IMPERATIVE 


capite 
capitote 
capiuntd 


capere 
capitor 
capitor 


INFINITIVE 


capi 
captus esse 
captum ii 


capimini 


capiuntor 
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PARTICIPLE 

‘Pres. capiéns 

Peer. captus 

Fur.  eaptirus GERUNDIVE capiendus 
GERUND - SUPINE 

Gen.  capiendi 

Dat.  capiendd 

Acc. capiendum Ace. captum 

Abl. capiend6 Abl.  capti 


94. The following verbs in —-i6, with infinitive in —ére, 


present the same peculiarities as capid in forms derived 
from the present stem: 


accipi6,! receive accépi acceptum 
So incipis, begin, excipid, take out, recipi, take back, receive 
facid, do, make féci factum 


So assuéfacid, accustom, patefacid, open, disclose, calefacid, 
heat, etc. (all -féci, -factum) 


conficid,' accomplish conféci coénfectum 
So afficid, affect, interficid, kill, perficid, complete 
iacid, throw iéci jactum 
abici6,! throw away abiéci abiectum 
So préicid, throw down, conici6, put together, ete. 
cénspici6, see coOnspexi conspectum 
So aspicio, look at, allicié, attract, iilicid, attract, pellicis, coax 
cupid, desire cupivi cupitum 
So sapio, be wise sapivi —— 
quatid, shake 2 quassum 
concutid, shake violently concussi concussum 


1 Capié, facid, iacid, rapid, when compounded with a preposition or re~, or dis, become 
~cipid, ~cépi, -ceptum é 
-ficid, ~féci, -fectum 
-icid, -iéci, -iectum 
-ripid, ~ripul, -reptum 
2 Lacking, 


a oe ee es 


f 


DEPONENT VERBS 


élicid, elicit élicui éliciturm 

parid, produce peperi 

fodid, dig fodi fossum 

fugis, flee fagi fugitirus 
So effugid, escape, confugid, flee for refuge 

rapid, snatch rapul raptum 

éripid,! snatch away éripul éreptum 


So arripis, seize, diripid, plunder, ete. 


Deponent Verbs 


87 


partum (paritirus) 


95. Deponent verbs are regularly passive in form but 
(with the exception of the gerundive?) active in meaning. 
They are conjugated like the passive of corresponding verbs 
of the regular conjugations, but they also have the active 


forms indicated in the following table: 


ACTIVE FORMS 


Consu- = 
7 GATED | 
PRINCIPAL LIKE PRESENT 
PARTS 3 THE PFurure AND GERUND | SUPINE 
Passtve|INFINITIVE | Fururr 
or PARTICIPLE 
conor, I attempt amo conaturus | conans cOnandi, | cinatum 
conari, conatus sum esse conattirus | —6, ete. conata 
vereor, I fear moneé | verittirus | veréns verendi, | veritum 
veréril, veritus sum esse verittrus | —6, ete. veriti 
loquor, I speak rego lociitirus | loquéns loquendi, | locitum 
loqui, locitus sum esse locittirus | —6, etc. lociti 
partior, J share audid partitiirus | partiéns partiendi,| partitum 
partiri, partitus sum esse partittrus | —6, etc. partita 
patior, I endure, allow| capid passtrus | patiéns patiendi, | passum 
’ pati, passus sum esse passurus | —d, etc. passt 


1 See page 86, footnote I. 
2 The perfect participle also sometimes has a passive force. 


3 The principal parts of a deponent verb are: present indicative, present infinitive, 


and perfect indicative. 
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36. Deponent verbs always form their infinitives in —ari, 
-€ri, +i, -iri, according to their conjugation. Their perfect 
participles are formed as follows: 

1. First conjugation: regularly in —atus (cf. amatus) 

_2. Second conjugation: regularly in —itus (cf. monitus) 


EXcEPrions: 
reor, think ratus 
fateor, confess fassus 


cénfiteor, confess 
So préfiteor. 


confessus 


3. Third conjugation: in various ways, thus: 


expergiscor, awake experréctus 

fungor, perform fiinctus 

queror, complain questus 

loquor, speak loctitus 

sequor, follow secttus 

fruor, enjoy friictus | 
So perfruor, enjoy fully | 

labor, skip lapsus 

amplector, embrace amplexus 


So complector, embrace 
nitor, lean on 


nisus or nixus 


gradior, step gressus 
So aggredior, attack, 
congredior, come together | 
égredior, come forth 
ingredior, enter 
regredior, turn back 
patior, allow passus 
So perpetior, endure to the end perpessus 
itor, use asus 
morior, die mortuus 
adipiscor, get adeptus 
comuminiscor, invent commentus - 


reminiscor, remember 
1 Lacking. 


L 


oe 
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nanciscor, get nactus or nanctus 
nascor, be born natus 

obliviscor, forget oblitus 

paciscor, agree pactus 
proficiscor, set out profectus 
ulciscor, avenge ultus 

irascor, become angry (iratus as adj.) 


vescor, feed wpon 4 


4, Fourth conjugation: regularly in -itus (ef. auditus) 


EXCEPTIONS: 
assentior, assent assénsus 
experior, try expertus 
opperior, await oppertus 
6rdior, begin orsus 
orior,? arise ortus 
métior, measure ménsus 


Semi-Deponent Verbs 


97. Some verbs (called semi-deponent) have passive forms 
with active meanings, in the perfect,? pluperfect,? and future 
perfect tenses, but only active forms elsewhere. 


audes, dare audére ausus sum 
fid6, trust fidere fisus sum 
gauded, rejoice gaudére gavisus sum 
soled, be accustomed solére solitus sum 


98. For coeptus sum, I began, see § 114. 


The perfect passive participles of a few verbs have perfect 
active meanings: 


adultus (from adolésc6), having grown up 
cénatus (from cénd), having dined 
iardtus (from itird), having taken oath 
potus (from pots), having drunk 

pransus (from pranded), having lunched 


1 Lacking. 

2 Orior, however, in most of its forms follows the conjugation of capior: e.g. oreris, 
oritur, orimur, orerétur. : 

3 Indicative and subjunctive. . 
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Revertor had the active form reverti in the perfect indica- 
tive until comparatively late times. 
Periphrastic Conjugations 


99. Future active participles and gerundives may be 
combined with various forms of sum. 


INDICATIVE 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 
Pres. audittirus (-a,-um) sum, audiendus (-a, -um), sum, / am 
I am about to hear? (ought, deserve) to be heard 2 
Impr. auditirus eram, J was audiendus eram, J was (was de- 
about to hear } serving) to be heard, ought to 


have been heard 
Fur. auditirus eré, J shall be audiendus erd, J shall deserve to 


about to hear be heard 
Perr. auditiirus fui, [ have been audiendus fui, [ deserved (have 
(was) about to hear deserved) to be heard, ought to 


have been heard 
Puurpr. auditirus fueram, J had audiendus fueram, I had de- 


been about to hear served to be heard 
Fur. auditirus fueré, 7 shall audiendus fuer6, [ shall have 
Perr. have been about to hear deserved to be heard 
SUBJUNCTIVE 


Pres. auditirus sim, may I be, audiendus sim, may I deserve to 
I should (hereafter) be, be heard, I should (hereafter) 


about to hear _ deserve to be heard 

Impr. auditirusessem, I should audiendus essem, I should (now) 
(now) be about to hear deserve to be heard 

Perr. auditirus fuerim,? audiendus fuerim,? 

Purr. auditirus fuissem, J should audiendus fuissem, I should have 
have been about to hear deserved to be heard 


1 The corresponding English idiom is often I am (was, ete.) going to hear. 

2 The participle in -dus often indicates the necessity arising from obligation (must 
be heard, etc.). : 

3 See § 84, Nore, 


LE IETE 
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INFINITIVE 
Fut. auditiirus esse, to be about audiendus esse to deserve to be heard 
to hear (lit., fo be deserving to be heard) 
Fur. auditiirus fuisse, to have audiendus fuisse, to have deserved 
been about to hear to te heard 


Irregular Verbs 
sum (§ 84) 


100. The prepositional compounds of sum, viz. absum, 
adsum, désum, insum, intersum, praesum, obsum, présum, 
subsum, supersum, are inflected throughout like the simple 
verb sum. But absum and praesum have present participles 
abséns (absent) and praeséns (present). 

In the perfect of absum and in the tenses derived from it 
the preposition has the form 4 (not ab): afui, afueram, 
afuerd, afuerim, afuissem, etc. The d and b of prepositions 
are sometimes assimilated in writing (as they regularly were 
in pronunciation) to a following consonant: affui, offeré, 
attuli, allatus (instead of adfui, obferd, adtuli, adlatus), etc. 

101. In présum, pré—- retains its original form, prdd-, 
before a vowel: présum, prodes, prédest, présumus, pré- 


destis, prdsunt, préder6, prdfui, préfueram, prdfuerd,. 


prosim, prédessem, etc. 


102. possumm,! be able 
Principal Parts: possum, posse, potui,! 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
PREs. possum. possumus possim 2 possimus 
potes potestis possis 2 possitis 
potest possunt possit 2 possint 


1 Possum is a compound of sum and potis (pote, pot), able (cf. sat from satis). Thetof 
pot- becomes s befores. The perfect forms, potul, etc., are from an obsolete verb, poted, 
~ére, -ui. Potis and pote are sometimes used as indeclinable adjectives of any gender. 

2Possiem (cf. siem, § 84, ExcerTionaL Forms), possiés, possiet occur in early 


Latin for -sim, -sis, -sit; also potessem and potesse for possem and posse. 


BGae ened pes 


92 


Impr. 
Fur. 
PERF. 
PLUPF. 


INFLECTION 


INDICATIVE—(Cont.) 


SINGULAR 


poteram 
poterd 
potul 
potueram 


Fur. PERF. potuerd 


PRES. 
PuErr. 
Fur. 


103. 


PREs. 


Impr. 
Fur. 
Perr. 
PLUuPr. 


INFINITIVE 


posse ! 
potuisse 
2 


PLURAL 


poteramus 
poterimus 
potuimus 
potueraimus 
potuerimus 


SINGULAR 


potuerim 
potuissem 


SUBJUNCTIVE—(Cont.) 


PLURAL 
possémus 


potuerimus 
potuissémus 


PARTICIPLE 


poténs (adj. = powerful) 


volé, wish, be willing; ndl6, be unwilling; mals, prefer 


Principal Parts: 


vold 

vis § 

vult ¢ 
volumus 
vultis § 
volunt 
volébam 
volam 
volui 
volueram 


Fur. Perr. voluerd 


1See page 91, footnote 2. 


2 Lacking. 


3NO6l6 = né (= nbn) + volé; malé = magis + vold. 
“Lacking. The conjunction vel was originally the imperative of vold and meant 


choose, take your choice. 
5 Si vis and si vultis often become sis and sultis. 


6The early forms volt, voltis continued to be sometimes used in classical times. 


vol6, velle, volui, 
nol6,? ndlle, ndlui, 
m4lo,? malle, malui, 


INDICATIVE 
nolo 
non vis ¢ 
non vult § 
nolumus 


non vultis 6 


nolunt 
nolébam 
ndlam 
nolui 
nodlueram 
nodlueré 


A 
4 


malo 
méavis 
mavult 
malumus 
miavultis 
malunt 
malébam 
milam 
malui 
malueram 
maluer6 


WNévis and névolt sometimes oceur.in early Latin (for nén vis and nén vult). 


PREs. 
Jurr. 
PERF. 
PLUPF. 


PREs. 
Fur. 


PRES. 
PERF. 


104. 


PRES. 


Impr. 
Fur. 
PERF. 
Purr. 


Fur. Perr. tuleré 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
velim, —is, —it nolim malim 
vellem, —és,-et  ndllem mallem 
voluerim noluerim maluerim 
voluissem noluissem maluissem 
IMPERATIVE 
———1 noli nédlite — 
1 nolitd nolitdte ———1 
nolits nolunts 
INFINITIVE 
velle nolle mille 
voluisse ndluisse mialuisse 
PARTICIPLE 
voléns noléns ———t 
fer6, bear 
Principal Parts: ferd, ferre, tuli, latam 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 
INDICATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
feré ferimus feror ferimur 
fers fertis ferris ferimini 
fert ferunt fertur feruntur 
ferébam ferébar 
feraém ferar 
tuli latus sum 
tuleram latus eram 


latus erd 


1Lacking. The conjunction vel was originally the imperative of vold and meant 
choose, take your choice. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 
PRES. feram ferar 
Tuer. ferrem, —és, etc. ferrer, —éris, etc. 
PERP. tulerim latus sim 
PLUPF. tulissem latus essem 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. fer ferte ferre ferimini 
Fur, fertd fertote fertor 
fert6 feruntd fertor feruntor 
INFINITIVE 
PREs. ferre ferri 
Perr. tulisse latus esse 
Fur. latirus esse latum iri 
PARTICIPLE 
PRES. feréns PERF. latus 
Fur. latirus GERUNDIVE ferendus 
GERUND SUPINE 
Gen. ferendi, etc. Acc. lium 
Abl. atti 
105. Compounds of ferd are similarly conjugated: 
afferd 1 afferre ! attuli 1 allatum 2 
auferd auferre abstull ablitum 
conferd conferre contuli collatum 2 
differs differre distuli dilatum 
efferd efferre extuli élatum 
inferd inferre intull ilatum 2 
a offers offerre obtuli oblatum 
referd referre rettull 3 relatum 
[ sufferd sufferre sustuli 4 sublatum 4 


t Often written adferé, adferre, adtuli, adiatum. 
2 Collatum, illatum are sometimes written conl-, inl-. 
2 3 For red-tuli. Hence the tt. Cf. red-ed from re (red) -+- e6; reddé from re (red) 
He ++ do. For the assimilation of d, ef. attuli from adtuli. 
} 4 Cf. tolld, tollere, sustuli, sublatum, 


106. 


PREs. 


IMpr. 
For. 
Perr. 
Puuer. 


IRREGULAR VIEERBS 


f16, become, be made, be done, happen.* 


Principal Parts: fi6, fieri, factus sum? 


INDICATIVE 
fid 
fis 
fit 
fiébam 
fiam, ~és, -et 
factus sum 
factus eram 


For. Perr. factus erd 


PREs. 


107. 


PRES. 


IMprF. 
Fut. 


3 


ees 


fiunt 


IMPERATIVE 
fi fite 
PARTICIPLE 
PERF. faetus 


95 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
fiam flimus 
{ids fiatis 
fiat fiant 


fierem, —&s, etc. 


factus sim 
factus essem 


INFINITIVE 
Peps. fier? 
Perr.  factus esse 


Fur. 


GERUNDIVE faciendus 


e6, go 


-rincipal Parts: e6, ire, it (ivi),! itum 
Principal Parts: e6, ire, i itum 5 


INDICATIVE 
eo Imus 
is itis 
it eunt 
jbam 
ibd 


1 Used as the passive of facid. 


2 So benefid, calefid, etc.; occasionally confit, défit, infit. 


See § 94. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


eam 
eas 
eat 
irem 


factum iri 


eamus 
eftis 
eant 


But -ficior, ~ficitur, etc., 


are the usual passive forms in prepositional compounds; e.g., cdnficior, déficitur, ete. 
3 Plural lacking. . 
4 Forms with ~-v- (unknown in most compounds of e6) occur chiefly in early and 


late Latin. 


5 The passive forms (omitted above) occur in impersonal uses: itur, one (he) goes, 
they go, etc. (lit. if is being gone), etc.; and in transitive compounds: praetereor, I am 


being passed. 
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INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
PERF. ii iimus ierim 

isti! Gisti) istis! (istis) 

lit, Ib iérunt, ~ére 
PLupr. jeram issem ! (lissem) 


Fur. Perr. ierd 


IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 
Pris. rT .te Pres. -ire 
Four. itd itdte Perr. isse! (iisse) 
itd euntd Fur, ittirus esse 
PARTICIPLE GERUND SUPINE 
PREs. iéns (gen. euntis, etc.) eundi Ace. itum 
For. itiirus ete. Abl. itt 


GERUNDIVE eundum ? (est) 


108. Compounds of e6 are regularly conjugated like ed, 
but ambid (ambi + e6) follows audid. Queéd and nequed 
regularly have quivi, nequivi, etc. instead of quii, etc. and 
are mostly confined to the present tense. 

109. ed6, cat 

Principal Parts: edd, ésse * (edere), édi, ésum 

Ed6 is sometimes regularly conjugated (indicative: edé, 
edis, edit, etc.; subjunctive: edam, edas, edat, etc.), but 
commonly has the following irregular forms: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
ACTIVE PASSIVE ACTIVE PASSIVE 
Pres. €s3  éstis? edim‘ edimus 
ést 3 éstur edis editis 
edint 
Impr. @ssem,? ete.(3d pers.) éssétur — 


1 Before s, in forms of ed, ii usually becomes i. 

2 See page 95, footnote 5. 

3 Differs from the corresponding form of sum in having é instead of é. 
4¥or the ~-im, compare sim, velim, nélim, malim. 
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IMPERATIVE INFINITIVE 
PrEs. 6s! éste } PRES. ésse ! 
Four.  éstd! éstite } ' 
ésto 1 


Compounds of ed6 are similarly conjugated, but comed6 
has coméstum as well as comésum. 


. Defective Verbs 
110. The following verbs lack some of their forms: 


inquam,? say 


Principal Parts: inquam, ———,’ inquii, —-—4 
INDICATIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
PREs. iInquam inquimus 
inquis inquitis 
inquit inquiunt 
Iupr. — = 
3 —_—_—___—_-3 
inquiébat SS 
For. —— ae 
inquiés ==! 
inquiet SS 
Perr. inquii Eman 
inquisti aes 
inquit — 
IMPERATIVE 
Pres. inque (rare) 
Fur. inquité (rare) 


1 Differs from the corresponding form of sum in having é instead of é. 
2Inquam always introduces a direct quotation and is inserted after one or more 


words of the quotation. Only the forms inquam, inquis, and inquit are in common usc. 
3 Lacking. 


ppp ent nme i UNS EU a ro mm er IE 
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111. aid, say 


The following forms of aid occur: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
SINGULAR PLURAL SINGULAR PLURAL 
PRES. aid —4 —t ——1 
ais 2 1 aldis ——1 
ait alunt alat ~ alant 3 
Imrr. aiébam 4 aiébamus 
alébas aiéba is 
. aiébat aiébant 
: PERF. 1 ——1 
: eee pee 
\ ait - 
: IMPERATIVE PARTICIPLE 
ai 3 aigus 3 
112. [for], spear 
Principal Parts: [for], fari, fatus sum 
: INDICATIVE IMPERATIVE 
: SINGULAR PLURAL Pres. fire 
| PREs. ———1 —famur 5 
se 
H fitur —fantur ® « INFINITIVE 
i Imer. ~faibar 5 Ss Pres. fari 
—1 —fabantur ® PARTICIPLE 
For.  fabor —fabimur * Pres. fains 
1 —— PERF. fatus 
fabitur —— GERUNDIVE fandus 
1 Lacking. 4 Rarely aibam, aibas, ete. 


2¥or ain (= aisne), see page 116, footnote 1. § In compounds. 
3 Rare. 
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Parr. faitus sum fati sumus GERUND 
fatus es fati estis fandi 
fitus est fati sunt —1 
Puupr. faitus eram {ati erimus 1 
fatus eras fati eratis fandd 
fatus erat fati erant 
SUPINE 
Acc. 1 
Abl. {ati 
113. édi, I hate; memini, I remember 


These verbs are perfects in form and originally meant J 
have conceived hatred for, I have kept in mind, respectively. 
As these ideas are practically equivalent to I hate, I remem- 
ber, di and memini came to be regularly used with the force 
of the present tense.2 Hence the pluperfect of these verbs 
has the force of an imperfect;* and the future perfect, the 
force of a future.’ 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
PERF. odi memini 6derim meminerim 
Puupr. dderam memineram ddissem meminissem 
Fur. Perr. deri meminerd 
IMPERATIVE 

Four. ———- mement6, mementote 

INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Perr. dclisse meminisse Perr. dsus 4 
Four. ostirus esse  ———— For. 6stirus 


1 Lacking. 

2Similarly in English I have got, which originally meant I have procured, is often 
used as a present in the sense of I have. 

3 Originally 6deram, for instance, meant I had conceived hatred for, t.e. I hated (at 
the time in mind): éderd, I shall have conceived hatred for, i.e. I shall hate (at the time 
in mind). 

4Osus = hating, as though from a deponent verb. Osus sum occurs in the sense 
of bdi, I hate. 
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114. coepi, I began 
Principal Parts: (coepid),! (coepere),! coepi (coeptus sum) ,? 
coeptum 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
ACTIVE PASSIVE ACTIVE PASSIVE 
PERF. coepi coeptus sum? coeperim  coeptus sim ? 
PLUPF. coeperam coeptus eram ? coepissem coeptus essem ? 
For. 
PERF. coeperd coeptus erd ? 
INFINITIVE PARTICIPLE 
Fur. coepisse coeptus esse 2 —-——~ coeptus 


PERF. coepturus esse? coeptum iri? coepttirus 3 


115. The following verbs have only the forms here in- 
dicated: 


avére,! farewell: avé, avéte, avétd 

céd6, give me, tell me (an imperative form): cétte (cédite) 

ovare, rejoice: Ovas, ovat; ovet; ovaret; ovans; ovatiirus; ovatus; 
ovandi 

quaes6, seek, beg: quaesumus © 

salveé, have good health: salvé, salvéte, hail!; salvétd; salvére; 
salvétis; salvébé 


Impersonal Verbs 


116. These are used only in the third person singular, the 


infinitive, and (rarely) the gerund. -They are called im- 


1 Coepid, coepere, coepiam, coeperet are archaic and rare. : 

2 With passive infinitives coeptus sum, eram, etc., were commonly used, until the 
end of the Ciceronian period, instead of (and in the sense of) coepi, cceperam, etc. 

3 Post-Augustan. ; 

4 Also written havére. 

5 Other forms occur in early Latin. 
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personal because they are regularly used without any person 
as subject: 


fulget, a lightens fulgére fulsit - 
grandinat, it hatls grandinare 4 : 
_ningit, it snows ningere ninxit : 
pluit, 2 rains pluere pluit ——1 
tonat, 2 thunders tonare tonuit . -tonitum 
decet, 2f is fitting, ut befits decére decuit . 1 
So dédecet, tt 7s unbecoming, paenitet, 7f makes repentant 
ali becomes 
licet, it is permitted piget, it makes disgusted 
libet, 2 1s pleasing pudet, 2 makes ashamed 
miseret, it distresses (stirs to taedet, it makes weary (dis- 
pity) gusted) 
oportet, tt is fitting 
réfert, 2f concerns (see § 161) rétulit —1 


117. Other verbs are sometimes used impersonally, e.g.: 


accédit, 2f 1s added cOnstat, tf ts agreed 

accidit praestat, it is better 

evenit | it happens apie it delights 

contingit luvat 

fit . placet, it pleases 

apparet, 2f 2s evident interest, if makes a difference, 
vidétur, ii seems concerns 

necesse est, if 1s necessary potest, it ts possible, can 


restat, it remains 


- 118. Many so-called impersonal verbs may take, as 
subject, an infinitive, a neuter pronoun, or a clause: 


mé pudet haec dicere, it makes me ashamed to say this, lit. to say 
these things makes me ashamed 

id non licet, that is not permitied 

accédébat ut caecus esset, there was the additional fact that he 
was blind, lit. that he was blind was. added 


1 Lacking. 
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119. The passive of an intransitive verb is often used 
impersonally : 


itur (lit. 2 ¢s being gone), he (she, tt) goes, they go 

ventum est (lit. 7 has been or was come), he (she, tt) has come, 
or came, they have come, or came 

pugnabatur (lit. 7¢ was being fought), a batile was in progress 

pugnandum est (lit. it must or ought to be fought), we (you, they, 
etc.) must or ought to, fight 


Peculiarities in Verb-Forms 


120. The following variations from the usual verb forms 
are sometimes found: 


1. -ont (8rd pers. plur. pres. ind.) for -unt after u or v: ruont, 
volvont, relinquont. See § 398 (5). 

2. —ibam ! (impf.) and -ib6 ! (fut.) in the —ire (4th) conjugation 
for -iébam and -iam: audibam, audibé. Ibam and ibd 
are the regular forms of e6, go. 

3. Frequent omission of —vi-, -ve-, or ~v~ in the perfect, pluper- 
fect, and future perfect. 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Perr. amiasti amérunt amarim 
(amivisti) (amavérunt) — (amaverim) 
délésti délérunt délérim 
(délévisti) (délévérunt) (déléverim) 
nosti norunt norim 
’ (névisti) (névérunt) (noverim) 
audisti audierunt audierim 
(audivisti) (audivérunt) (audiverim) 
PLurr. amiram amassem 
déléram déléssem. 
noram nossem 
audissem 


1In early Latin and occasionally in later poetry. 
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Fur. amiarod INFINITIVE 

Perr. déléro PERF. amasse (amavisse) 
nord délésse (délévisse) 
audierd (audiverd) nodsse (novisse) 


audisse (audivisse) 
4. Occasional omission } of -is or —-iss: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
Pere. dixti (dixisti) _ Puupr. dixem (dixissem) 
diixti (ditxisti) Brépsémus (erépsissémus) 
intelléxti (intelléxisti) vixet: (vixisset) 


scripsti (scripsisti) 


INFINITIVE 


Perr. dixe (dixisse) 
décésse (décessisse) 
traxe (traxisse) 


5. Fut. Indicative forms in -s6 ! and archaic Subjunctive forms 
- inflected like the present subjunctive of esse (sim, sis, sit, 
etc.). in -sim: 
fax6 (fac-sd), servassd; faxim 
- ausim, negaissim 


6. -im, —is, -it, -int (present subjunctive) for -am, —ds, —at, 
~ant in edim, edis, edit, edint. Duim, duis, duit? and duam, duds, 
duat, etc., occur in early Latin for dem, dés, det, etc. 

7. —ier * for -i in the present infinitive passive: amarier, moné- 
rier, etc., for amari, etc. 

8. Dic, diic, fac, fer (imperatives), regularly used instead of 
dice, diice + face,t fere. Compounds of facid have the -e: cale- 
face, confice. In compounds of dicé and diicé, the accent is not 
affected by the dropping of the e, e.g. édiic. 


i Chiefly archaic. 

?Similar peculiarities are seen in créduit, perduim, perduit, etc. Compare sim 
(§ 84), velim, nélim, m4lim (§ 103). 

3JIn early Latin and occasionally in later poetry. 

4 These full forms are found in early Latin, 
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9. -undi and ~undus, occasionally, for —endi and endus in 
gerunds and gerundives of the —ére and -ire (third and fourth) 
conjugations. 

10. Frequent omission of forms of esse with participles: amata- 
rus, am4tus for amatiirus esse, amatus esse. 

11. The occasional use of such forms as corénatus fui, fuisti, 
fuit, etc., for cor6natus sum, es, est, etc.; corénatus fueram, fueras, 
etc., for corénatus eram, eras, etc.; corénatus fuerd, fueris, etc., for 
corénatus eré, eris, etc.; sometimes also cor6natus fuerim, fuissem, 
etc., for corénatus sim, essem, etc. But the participle in such 
cases is often felt as a predicate adjective. 


12. Exceptional quantities in verb-terminations: 


At,! —ét,! -itt in the third person singular present indicative - 
of the ~are, —ére, and —ire (first, second, and fourth) 
conjugations, respectively; rarely, by analogy, —it also in 
the ~ére (third) conjugation. 

~érunt, often for -érunt (third plural perfect indicative). 

-is, -imus, —itis occasionally for -is, -imus, -itis in the future 
perfect indicative. 

At! for —&t in the third singular active present subjunctive. 

-is, -imus, ~itis occasionally for ~is, -imus, -itis in the perfect 
subjunctive. 

~&4-— for ~a~ in all forms of dare except das, da, dans. 


1Tno early Latin and occasionally in later poetry. 


PART III 
FORMATION OF WORDS 


WORDS FORMED BY SUFFIXES! 
121. Nouns are formed by the following suffixes: 


1. Suffixes added to verb stems. 
a. Indicating the one who performs the act of the verb: 
~tor,? -sor: léctor (legd), reader; ténsor (tonded), barber. 
~trix: vénatrix (vénor), huntress. 


6. Indicating the act® of the verb: 


~i6: legié (leg6), a selecting, a levy. 

-tid: vocati6 (vocd), a calling. 

-si6: obsessid (obsided) a blockade. 
-tum:? é6dium (6di), hatred. 

-or: dolor (doled), suffering. 

-tira:‘ sepulttira (sepelid), burial. 
—siira, tonsiira (tonded), a shearing. 
-tus: cantus (cand), singing. 

-—d6: cupidd (cupid), desire. 

—g6: origd (orior), beginning. 

-men: certamen (certd), a struggle.’ 
~—monia: queriménia (queror), complaint. 
-—monium:‘ aliménium (ald), nourishment. 


1 A suffix is an ending added to the stem of a word (with various phonetic changes) 
to indicate some special application of its general idea. 

2 Rarely --tor and -ium are added to noun stems: viator (via) ; sacerddtium (sacerdis). 

3 Sometimes the result of the act is indicated: legid, a legion; scriptiira, something 
written. : 

4 Rarely -tira and -ménium are added to noun stems: litteratiira; m&trimdnium. 


105 
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c. Indicating the means by which (sometimes the place in 
which) the act of the verb is performed; rarely, the result of the 
act: 

-~mentum: alimentum (ald), nowrrshment. 
~bra: latebra (lated), hiding place. 
—brum: délubrum (délus), shrine. 
—crum: sepulcrum (sepelid), tomb. 
—trum: aratrum (ard), plow. 

-ula: régula (reg6), rule. 

-ulum: vinculum (vincid), chain. 

—bula: fabula (for), tale. 

—bulum: pabulum (pascé), fodder. 
~culum: vehiculum (veh6), wagon. 


| 2. Suffixes added to noun stems. 


| a. Indicating a group, a quality, or an office, of the thing re- 
ferred to in the noun: 


~ium: collégium, college, a group of collégae. 
hospitium (hospes), hospitality. 
sacerd6tium (sacerdos), priestly office. 
i b. Indicating the office of the person referred to in the noun: 
: —Atus; tribtinatus (tribiinus), tribuneship. 


c. Indicating a place occupied by the thing referred to in the 
noun: 


—arium: aerarium (aes), treasury. 

-étum: murtétum (murtus), a myrtle grove. 
-tum: virgultum (virgula), thicket. 

~ile: ovile (ovis), sheepfold. 


d. Indicating a son or descendant of the person referred to in 
the noun:: 
~idés: Dardanidés, descendant of Dardanus. 
~adés: Scipiadés, son of Scipio. 
-idés: Tydidés, son of Tydeus, 
~iadés: Laértiadés, descendant of Laertes. 


1 Such words are called patronymics. 
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e. Indicating a daughter or female descendant of the person 
referred to in the noun:! 
—éis: Néréis, daughter of Nereus. 
-is: Tantalis, daughter of Tantalus. 
~ias: Thestias, daughter of Thestius. 
-iné: Neptuiné, daughter of Neptune. 
-i6né: Acrisioné, daughter of Acristus. 


f. Indicating the small size of, or affection, pity, or contempt 
for, what is referred to in the noun:? 
~lus: lapillus * (apis), litile stone. 
-olus: gladiolus (gladius), litle sword. 
-ulus: rivulus (rivus), streamiet. 
~culus: homunculus (hom), a litile, poor, or insignificant 
man. 


g. Indicating one who handles the thing referred to in the noun: 
—arius: argentarius (argentum), money changer. 


h. Indicating the art, the vocation, the place of activity, or 
the feminine form, of the person referred to in the noun: 


~ina: medicina (medicus), the physician’s art, 
siitrina (stitor), shoemaker’s shop. 
régina (réx), queen. 


3. Suffixes added to adjective stems. 
a. Forming an abstract noun corresponding to the quality 
indicated by the adjective: 
-ia: audacia (audax), audacity. 
~iés: pauperiés (pauper), poverty. 
—tia: tristitia (tristis), sadness. 
-tiés: segnitiés (segnis), laziness. 
—tas: caritas (crus), dearness. 
—tid6: magnitidd (magnus), greatness. 
-mO6nia: acriménia (acer), sharpness. 
1 Such words are called patronymics. 
2 Such words are called diminutives. They have corresponding feminine and neuter 


forms in ~a and -um. 
2 Originally lapidlus. 
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122. Adjectives are formed by the following suffixes: 


1. Suffixes added to verb stems. 
a. Indicating inclination to perform the act of the verb: 
~ix: pugnax (pugno), anclined to fight. 
~idus: pavidus (paveo), inclined to fear. 
-ulus: bibulus (bibd), tnclined to drink. 


b. Indieating capability or worthiness of being the object of 
the act of the verb: 
| -bilis: amabilis (am), worthy of being loved. 
i. . ~ilis: docilis (doced), capable of being taught. 


c. Adding to the idea of the verb the force of a present parti- 
ciple: 
~bundus: moribundus (morior), dying. 
a ~-cundus: iucundus Guvé), pleaseng. 


d. Adding to the idea of the verb a force similar to that of an 
active or passive participle: 
¥ —tivus: fugitivus (fugid), fugitive (fleeing). 
: -ivus: captivus (capid), captive (captured). 


2. Suffixes added to noun stems. 
a. Meaning made of, or resembling, the thing indicated by the 


| noun: 
i —eus: aureus (aurum), golden. ~ 
: ~inus: faginus (fagus), of beech. 
if —neus: eburneus (ebur), of wory. 
u —nus: acernus (acer), of maple. 
| b. Indicating abundance of the thing referred to in the noun: 


—dsus: ddidsus (6dium), full of hatred. 
-lentus: lutulentus (lutum), muddy. 
-léns: pestiléns (pestis), pestilential. 
-idus: fimidus (famus), smoky. 
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c. Having the force of belonging or pertaining to the thing 
indicated by the noun: 
-alis: nataralis (natira), natural. 
-aris: popularis (populus), belonging to the people. 
-arius: statuarius (statua), belonging to statues. 
~ius: régius (réx), regal. 
-icus: civicus (civis), pertaining to a citizen. 
-icius: patricius (patrés), patrician. 
-ilis: virilis (vir), manly. 
~ivus: aestivus (aestas), pertaining to swmmer. 
~inus: marinus (mare), belonging to the sea. 
—Anus:' montanus (mons), belonging to a mountain. 
-ianus:2 Octavianus (Octavius), belonging to Octavius, 
—énsis:3 Cannénsis (Cannae), of Cannae. 
-iénsis:3 Athéniénsis (Athénae), of Athens. 
~-as: Arpinas (Arpinum), of Arpinum. 
—aeus:? Smyrnaeus (Smyrna), of Smyrna. 


d. Meaning provided with the thing indicated by the noun: 
—tus: barbatus (barba), bearded. 


3. Suffixes added to adjective stems. 
a. Indicating the small size of, or expressing pity or contempt 
for, that to which the adjective applies: 


—lus: misellus (miser), poor litile. 
—olus: parvolus (parvus), little bit of a, poor liile. 
~—culus: pauperculus (pauper), poor lutile. 


4. Suffixes added to adverb stems. 
a. Forming adjectives corresponding to the adverb: 


~ernus: hodiernus (hodié), of to-day. 

—ternus: hesternus (heri), of yesterday. 
-tinus: diiitinus (dit), long continued. 

—tinus: intestinus Gintus), internal. 

1 Added especially to stems of names of persons and places. 


2 Added especially to stems of names of persons. 
3 Added especially to stems of names of places, 
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123. For the formation of adverbs, see § 57. 
124. Verbs are formed by the following suffixes: 


1. Suffixes added to verb stems 
a. Indicating the beginning of the act} of the verb: 


-sc6: gelascd (geld), begin to freeze. 
caléscé (caled), begin to be warm. 
concupiscé (cupid), begin to desire. 
obdormiscé (dormis), begin to sleep. 


1) b. Indicating repeated action 2 of the verb: 


—td: raptd (rapid), keep hurrying along, agitate. 
itd: vocitd (vocd), be wont to call, keep calling. 
—s6: curs6 (curré), run about. 


c. Indicating a desire to perform the act of the verb: 


-urid: ésurid (edd), desire to eat, be hungry. 
parturi6 (parid), desire to bring forth, be in labor. 


d. Indicating eager or quick action of the verb: 
—esso: capessd (capid), catch at. 
~issd: petissd (petd), seek eagerly. 
e. Indicating subdued or trifling action of the verb: 
-ill6: cantillG (cand), hum. 
Nore. Verbs are often derived also from noun and adjective stems: 


rémigé (rémex), row; medicor (medicus), heal; ndmino (ndmen), name; mitigs 
(mitis), make mild; laetor (laetus), be glad. 


WORDS FORMED BY COMPOSITION 


125. Two or more words may be united, with various 
phonetic changes, into one compound word. The connecting 
vowel is usually i, but it is often lacking altogether, especially 


1 Such verbs are called inchoadives or tnceptives. 
2 Hence called frequentatives. 
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before an initial vowel. The following will serve as illustra- 
tions of compound words. 


l. NOUNS: 
ae noun: précénsul (pré, consul). 
reposition f Si 
pee - \ verb: advena (ad, venié). 


numeral 


triumvir (trés, vir). 
or -+ noun: S ames 

nefas (né, fas). 
adverb 


noun + verb: matricida (mater, caedé). 


2. ADJECTIVES: 
at : obvius (ob, via). 
‘i Aver {noun 0 , 
PiSBos Hon taever Jer a remtive: permaoude (per, magnus) 
noun -—- J noun: alipés (ala, pés). 
verb: naufragus (navis, frang6). 


adjective + noun: magnanimus (magnus, animus). 


3. ADVERBS: 

“noun: obviam (ob, via). 
adjective: dénué (dé, novus). 
adverb: adhiic (ad, hiic). 
pronoun: postea (post, is). 


preposition + 


4, VERBS: 
preposition ( afferd (ad, ferd). 
noun animadvert6 (animus, advertd). 
verb patefacid (pated, facid). 
adjective + verb { amplificd (amplus, facio). 
adverb satisfacio (satis, facid). 
inseparable discurr6 (dis-, currd). 


particle { 


PART IV 
SYNTAX 


INTRODUCTORY MATTER 


126. Syntax treats of the grammatical use of words and 
the construction of sentences. 

127. Sentences may be classified as follows: 

1. A simple sentence is an independent sentence that has 
only one subject and one predicate, ¢.g. Caesar Galliam 
vicit, Caesar conquered Gaul. 

2. A compound sentence is a combination of two or more 
simple sentences, ¢.g. oppidum cépit et aedificia incendit, 
he captured the town and set fire to the bualdings. 

3. A complex sentence is one that has at least one inde- 
pendent member and one dependent (subordinate) member, 
each with its own subject and predicate, e.g. epistulam 
légi quam Caesar scripsit, I read the letter that Caesar wrote. 

128. A clause is one of the members of a compound or a 
complex sentence. 

1. A main, or principal clause is the independent member 
of a complex sentence, ¢.g. epistulam légi (above). 

2. A subordinate clause is a dependent member of a 
complex sentence, e.g. quam Caesar scripsit (above). 

3. Codrdinate clauses are clauses that are treated alike 
grammatically, e.g. 

a. statim profectus est et urbem ceépit, he set out at once 
and captured the city. 

b. imperavit ut statim proficiscerétur et urbem caperet, 
he gave orders that he should set out at once and (that he) 


should capture the city. 
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4. A substantive clause is one used (like a noun) in some 
case-construction — usually as subject or object of a verb, 
or in apposition with a noun or pronoun, e.g. accédébat uf 
caecus esset, there was added (the fact) that he was blind. 

129. Parataxis is the ranging of sentences side by side with- 
- out a connective, when one of them is logically dependent 
upon the other. When the logical dependence is indicated by 
an appropriate word, the arrangement is called hypotaxis. 

1. Parataxis: imper6; abeat, I order; let him go away. 

2. Hypotaxis: imperd ut abeat, I order him to go away (lit. 
I order that he go away). 

130. A transitive verb is one that, in the active voice, 
requires an object in the accusative case to complete the 
sense: facit, he makes. 

An intransitive verb is one that does not require such an 
object to complete its meaning:' vivit, he lives. But see 
§ 175, 2. 

131. Sometimes a verb that is ordinarily transitive is 
- used without an object. It is then said to be used absolutely. 

For the use of the accusative with so-called intransitive 
verbs, see § 175, 2. 

132. Many verbs have both transitive and intransitive 
meanings in common use, ¢.g., dolére, deplore; be in pain, 
be sorry. 

133. The subject is that which the verb refers to as 
existing, acting, or being acted upon. The predicate is the 
verb with its modifiers and its predicate noun, adjective, or 
pronoun (§ 136), if there is one. 

134. The subject of a finite verb” stands in the nominative 
case; the subject of an infinitive, in the accusative. But 
see § 306, 2. 


1 But an intransitive verb sometimes requires another case construction to complete 
its meaning; occurrd, J meet (used with a dative). ; 

2 The term finite verb excludes the infinitive, the gerund, the supine, and the parti- 
ciples. 
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It may be a noun, a pronoun, a phrase, or a clause: 
equus currit, the horse runs. 
is currit, he runs. 
errare himanum est, fo err ts human. 
quod venit mihi placet, that he has come delights me. 


135. A personal pronoun as subject of a finite verb is 
usually expressed only when emphasis or contrast is intended: 


ego sum, tu nén es, I am, you are not. 


136. A predicate noun, adjective, or pronoun is one used 
with the verb as part of the thing predicated. It agrees in 
case with the noun or pronoun to which it refers: 


vir est! miles, the man 1s a soldier. 

visus est bonus, he seemed good. 

bonus appellatus est, he was called good. 

si ego essem tu, if I were you. 

populus eum régem ? creavit, the people elected him king. 

urbem futam reddidit, he rendered the city safe. 

Other verbs often so used are: fi5, nascor, évad6 (turn out fo be), 

maned; déligor, putor, dicor, néminor. 


137. An appositive is a noun added to another noun or 
pronoun to identify or describe the same person or thing. 
It takes the case (and, if possible, the gender and number) 
of the word to which it refers and is said to be “in apposition” 
with it: 

Caesar dux urbem capi iussit, Caesar, the leader, ordered, etc. 

Caesarem suum amicum interfécit, he killed Caesar, his own 
friend. 

Athénae inventricés artium liberalium, Athens, the inventor of 
liberal arts. 

1 When est is thus used to connect a predicate noun, adjective, or pronoun with the 
subject, it is called a copula (a tte). 

2 Such an accusative is called a predicate accusative, just as réx in réx credtus est, 
he was elected king, is called a predicate nominative. 

3 Sometimes an appositive (usually in the accusative case) is in apposition with a 


clause; déserunt tribiinal manis intentantés, causam discordiae, they leave the tribunal 
shaking their fists, a cause of discord. 
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138. 1. Sometimes an appositive is less comprehensive 
than the word to which it refers. It is then said to be in 
partitive apposition with it: e.g. quisque in the following 
sentence: 

milités guisque paruérunt, the solders each obeyed. 

2. A word may be in apposition with a genitive implied 

in & possessive pronoun: 
mea ipsius sententia, my own opinion (mea ipsius = of me 
myself). 

3. Instead of an appositive with a town-name, indicating 
whither, whence, or where, a prepositional phrase is commonly 
used :t 

Roma ex urbe praeclara, from Rome, an illustrious city. 

Corinthi in clarissim6 oppido, at Corinth, a very famous town. 

Athénas ad urbem florentissimam, to Athens, a highly prosper- 
ous town. 

139. As regards function a sentence may be 

1. Declarative, making a statement: 

ném6 illud dicit (dicat, etc.), no one says that (would say, etc.). 
2. Interrogative, asking a question: 

quis illud dicit (dicat, etc.), who says that (would say, ete.)? 
3. Exclamatory, making an exclamation: 

quam stultus fuit, how foolish he was! 


4. Imperative, expressing a command, request, or an 
exhortation: 


ite, go. e&mus, lef us go. 
5. Optative, expressing a wish: 
veniat, may he come. 


1Urbe and oppido sometimes serve as appositives of a locative: Antiochiae celebi7 
urbe, at Antioch, a populous city. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


140. Some questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns or adverbs and are naturally answered by a statement 
or its equivalent (never by yes or no): 


quis loctitus est? who spoke ego (loctitus sum), 7 (spoke). 
quand6 vénisti? when did you come? heri véni, I came yesterday. 


141. Some questions are naturally answered by yes or no. 
These are not introduced by any word translatable by a 
corresponding English word, but by 

1. -ne! (an enclitic appended usually to the first word, 
sometimes to a later word)? merely stamping the sentence 
as interrogative, without any implication as to whether the 
answer will be yes or no: 


timésne? are you afraid? 


Nore. In questions introduced by —ne, it is often clear that the answer 
yes (sometimes na) is expected, but this is due to the context, not to any 
implication in the —ne. 


2. nonne, implying that the answer yes is expected 3 


nodnne timés? are you not afraid? 


3. num, implying that the answer no is expected: 
num timés? you are not afraid, are you? 


4, no interrogative particle. Here the interrogative 
character of the sentence was originally* indicated only by 
the context: 


vis mori? you want to die? n6én poterd? shall I not be able? 


1 Sometimes -n: vidén = vidésne; ain = aisne; audin = audisne. 

2 Sometimes -ne is appended to interrogative pronouns and adverbs that also have 
non-interrogative uses, merely to make it clear at a glance that the interrogative use 
is intended, e.g. utrumne, whether; quine, why? (utrum, as neuter of uter, and qui are 
often relatives). ; 

3In monne the -ne alone is the interrogative sign, performing here the same func- 
tion as when appended to other words; the affirmative answ:r is suggested solely by 
the nén. 

4 The interrogation point and other marks of punctuation are modern inventions. 
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5. an, usually remonstrating against a previous suggestion 
and implying that the answer to the question is self-evident: 


an ille quemquam plis diléxit, or did he love any one more? 
(z.e. surely he did not). 


Nore. In classical Latin an is chiefly used to introduce the second part 
of an alternative question (= or. See § 142). In early Latin it oftener 
introduces a single question. 


142. A double or alternative question (asking which of 
two or more things is true) is introduced by: 


utrum ) 


utrum eques an senator est 
equesne an senator est is hea knight or a senator? (which?) 
eques an senator est 


The answer to a double question is in the form of a state- 
ment, or an equivalent (mever yes or no), e.g. he ts a knight 
(not a senator). 

Such questions with an must be carefully distinguished 
from questions with aut: equesne aut senator est? would 
mean: 7s he a knight or senator? 7.e. 1s he one of the two things? 
and the answer would be yes (i.e. he ts one of the two), or no 
(z.e. he ts not either one). 

143. Emotional questions are often accompanied by 
tandem, or by the enclitic -nam: quid tandem, quidnam = 
what in the world? pray what? 


itane aiébant tandem, pray, did they say that? 


Sometimes (especially in poetry) -ne or anne is used for an. Occasionally in 
direct questions, regularly in indirect, or nof is necne instead of annén. An is some~ 
times used to begin a question, where a preceding utrum-clause is so clearly implied 
that the an may still be translated by or. But see § 141, 5. 


i 
Tesseccsighia aetna edna actin ates es 
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144. A rhetorical question is any form of question that 
is equivalent to an emphatic statement and _ therefore 
expects no answer: 


quis tam stultus est, who ts so foolish? = no one ts so foolish. 

quis dubitet,' who would dowbt? = no one would doubt. 

quid faciam,! what am I to do? = there ts nothing for me to do. 

cir loquar, why should I speak? = there is no reason why I 
should speak. 


145. Latin equivalents for affirmative and negative an- 
swers are as follows: 

l. for yes, certainly, etc.: sic, ita, cert6, sané, etiam (= 
even so), vér6, etc., or a repetition of the verb. 


visne eamus, do you wish us to go? sané quidem, yes, indeed. 
negisne, do you deny? nego, (yes), I do. 


2. for no, by no means, etc.: non, non ita, minimé, etc., 
or a repetition of the verb (with a negative): 


an haec contemnitis, or do you despise these things? minimeé, 
by no means. 
vénitne, has he come? nén vénit, (no) he has not come. 


146. Imm6 corrects a previous statement, or a preceding 
question: 
1. as wholly opposed to the truth, = no indeed: 


etiam fatétur? immé6 pernegat, does he even confess it? Not at 
all, he flatly dentes tt. 
2. as true, but inadequately expressed: yes but, nay 


rather, nay even: 


causa nén bona est? immé optima, sn’! the cause a good one? 
(good?) nay, the best of causes, rather. 


1 For the mood in dubitet, see § 282; for that in faciam, § 279, 4. 
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SYNTAX OF NOUNS 
Nominative 


147. The nominative is the case of 


1. the subject of a finite verb, 
2. an appositive of the subject,! 
3. a predicate noun or pronoun referring to the subject. 


Genitive 


148. The uses of the genitive correspond rather closely 
to the English use of the preposition of? They may be 
classified as follows: 

149. Possessive genitive, indicating a person or thing 
that possesses or has something: 


1. villa Cicerénis, the villa of Cicero. 
pater Caesaris, the father of Caesar. 
téctum templi, the roof of the temple. 
ad Veneris, to Venus’ (femple); compare “St. Peter's” 
(Cathedral). 


2. Peculiar developments of the possessive genitive: 


timidi est fugere, zt is (the part) of a coward to run away. 

equus instar montis, a horse as big as a mountain, lit. the 
likeness of a mountain. 

postridié eius diéi, on the nevt day, lit. on that day’s next day, the 
-dié (from diés) in the adverb retaining enough of the 
noun-idea to take a dependent genitive. 
So pridié. But see § 407. 

fuit hoc proprium populi Romani, this was peculiar to (the 
peculiar characteristic of) the Roman people. 

1 Sometimes a nominative is used where one would expect a vocative: 
nate, mea magna potentia solus, O, my son, alone (the source of) my own great 
Sate a pobahis AlbGnus, hear ye, Alban people (populus here being in apposi- 


tion with the nominative fi). 
2 For exceptions, see §§ 159, 160, 162, 
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fratris similis est, he is like his brother (his brother’s like). 
So par (equal to, the equal of), dispar, dissimilis, contrarius 
(the opposite), aliénus. 
Virtitis causa (gratia), for the sake of virtue. 


Nors. Causa and gratia in this sense are regularly postpositive. 


150. Subjective genitive, indicating a oe or thing 
thought of as doing something: 


amor matris, the love of a mother (.e. Which a mother bestows). 


151. Objective genitive, indicating something felt as the | 
object of a verb, expressed or implied. This genitive 1 is used 
with nouns, adjectives, and verbs. ! 

1. With nouns: 


amor matris, love of (for) a mother (the mother being the object 
of an implied verb of loving). 
excessus vitae, withdrawal from ? life (abandonment of it). 


2. With adjectives: 


studidsus 4 
ee ; potentiae, desirous of power (fond of, eager for, 
as saan desiring, it). 
amans | 
diligéns . ; 


memor patriae, mindful of one’s country. 
So cénscius, sharing the knowledge, conscious; compos, 
having control; fastididsus,! disdainful; ignarus, ignorant; 
inscius, ignorant; particeps, partaking ; cénsors, pariaking. 


| 

i 1 Similis regularly takes the genitive of personal pronouns (mei, tui, etc.), and, in i 

: early Latin, also of nouns. Later the dative became equally common and ultimately | 

j much more common. See § 165. 

i 2 Various English prepositions may be used to express the objective relation: 
: particeps, participating tin; poténs, powerful over, etc. : 

, 3 Compare urbem excédere, to leave the city. 

4The genitive occurs also with the following verbs, corresponding to the above- } 

mentioned adjectives, cupid, studed, fastidid. 
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3. With the following verbs: 


a. potior, get control or possession, though commonly construed 


with the ablative (see § 192, 3, a), sometimes takes the 
genitive :! 


urbis potiri, fo get possession of the city. 


b. indiged, be in need (see under expressions of plenty and 
want, § 152): 


indige6 tui consili, J am in need of your advice. 


So occasionally eged, be in need (but see § 187, 3). 


c. pudet, zt makes ashamed \ take the objective genitive with 
paenitet, 2t makes repent the accusative of the person 
taedet, it makes weary affected :2 


mé Chrysippi pudet, J am ashamed of Chrysippus, lit. 2 
makes me ashamed of Chrystppus. 


mé consili paenitet, I repent of the plan, lit. it makes me 
repent of the plan. 


eds vitae taedet, they are tired of life, lit. if makes them 
tured of lafe. 

piget, 7 makes disgusted, and miseret (miserétur), 2 
makes compassionate, are similarly used (though the 
genitive with these words is not translatable by of): 


mé mei piget, J am disgusted with myself. 


tui mé miseret, J pity you. 


misereor and (in poetry) miseréscé, take a similar genitive: 


tui misereor, I pity you. 


1 Rérum, instead of rébus, is regular with potior. 
2 Such so-called impersonal verbs may take, instead of an objective genitive, a neu- 
ter pronoun, an infinitive, or a clause, as subject nominative: mé hoc pudet, I am 


ashamed of this, lit. this makes me ashamed; mé pudet hoe dicere, lit. to say this makes 
me ashamed. 


en LEER A EET 


it 
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d. admoned remind + may take the genitive of the thing 
commoned (with the accusative of the person re- 
commonefaci6 minded) 7? 


mearum mé miseridrum commonés, you remind me of 
my own troubles. 


Instead of the genitive of a neuter pronoun the accusa- 
tive (§ 176) is regularly used: 


mé hoc admonet, he reminds me (cf) this. 


e. memini, reminiscor (rare), remember, be mindful, and obli- 
viscor, forget, be forgetful, take either the genitive or the 
accusative, without distinction, except that 
(1) the genitive is regular 

(a) with obliviscor, if the object is a person: 
Epiciri oblivisci, to ferget (be forgetful of) 
Lpicurus. 


(b) with memini, if the object ig a personal or re- 
flexive pronoun: 
tui (mei, sui, etc.) meminit, he remembers (is 
mindful of) you (me, himself, etc.). 
Note also such uses of the cenitive as venit 
mihi Platénis in mentem, I remember Plato, 


lit. there comes into my nund (remembrance) 
of Plato. 


(2) the accusative is regular 
(a) if the object is a neuter pronoun or adjective: 


omnia (haec) meminit, he remembers every- 
thing (these things) 


(b) with reminiscor, if the object refers to a person. 


1 Monea. is similarly used in post-Augustan times. 
2? But dé with the ablative is more common with these verbs: aliquem dé aliqua 


ré admonére, to remind some one of something. 


ea ee eee ee 
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152. Genitive with words indicating plenty or want.' 
1. with adjectives: 
plénus (refertus) argenti, full of silver; inanis sanguinis, void of 
blood; éruditiénis expers, devoid of learning; inops cibi, 
destitute of food . 
Nore i. For the genitive with dives, see § 160. 


Nore 2. The ablative is sometimes used with plénus, refertus, inanis, 
inops. Compare § 192. Onustus with the genitive is rare. 


2. with verbs: 
comples 2 and imple6,? to fill, make full: 
implentur Bacchi, take their jill (are made full) of the wine-god 


Note. For indigeé and egeé, be in need, see under objective genitive, 
§ 151, 3, b. 


153. Appositional genitive (in sense an appositive of the 
word it modifies) : 


nomen amicitiae, the name of friendship (= nédmen amicitia, 
the word friendship). i 


urbs Troiae, the city of Troy (= urbs Troia, the city Troy). 


154. Descriptive genitive. This describes something by 
indicating its quality, character, appearance, material, di- 
mension, or the like, and regularly has an adjective modifier: 


vir magnae auctoritatis (eius modi, cuius modi, etc.), a man of 
great influence (of that sort, of what sort, etc.). 

obtorti circulus auri, a chain of twisted gold. 

bellum decem annérum, a war of ten years (a ten-year war). 

mtrus trium pedum, a wall of three feet (a three-foot wall), «i.e. 
three feet high (or wide, or long). 


Cf. Descriptive ablative, § 199. 


1Compare the genitive of specification (§ 160), which may have originated with . 
this use. 


2Compleé and impled usually take the ablative. 
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155. Genitive of value or indefinite price. 


i 
i 
t 
¢ 
$ 


The following adjectives, modifying some omitted! geni- 
tive like preti, valwe, are used with esse, putare, aestimare, 
and similar words to express value: 

magni minimi maximi tanti* pliris*? 
parvi pliirimi quanti* minGris* 
auctoritas magni est, influence is of great value (importance, 
etc.). 


virtis pliris aestimanda est quam utilitas, virtwe ought to be 
regarded as of more importance than expediency. 


Note such similar genitives as flocci, assis, nihilt: 


quae dicis assis non facié, I don’t care a copper for what you 
say, lit. I don’t make of a copper (copper’s value). 


Quanti, tanti, mindris, and pltris (starred above), with 
verbs of buying and selling, express indefinite’ price (the 
idea of value easily merging into that of price): 


quanti véndidisti, at what price did you sell? 


156. Genitive of the whole,‘ used with words indicating 
part of the whole: 


pars populi, part of the people. 
modius triticl, a peck of wheat, 
multum > cibi, much food, lit. much of food. 

So with tantum, so much; quantum, how much? pliis, more; 
plirimum, most; paulum, a little; minus, less; minimum, 
least, very little; nihil, nothing; aliquid, something; quid, any- 
thing; quid, what?; satis, enough; parum, too little. 

- 1 Sometimes expressed. 
2 Pliris, while not an adjective in the singular, is here included on account of its 
similarity of usage. : 
3 Definite (specified) price requires the ablative of means (cf. § 200). Even in- 
definite price is sometimes expressed by the ablatives quant6, magné, parvé, minimé 
(cf. § 200). 


4 Sometimes called partitive genitive. 
5 Only the nominative and accusative of such neuters admit this genitive. 
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ném6 militum, no one of the soldiers. 
So with quis, who, primus, secundus, etc., the first, second, 
etc.; sapientissimus, optimus, etc., the wisest, best, etc.; 
sapientior, melior, etc., the wiser, beter (of two), etc. 


157. The following peculiar uses of the genitive of the 
whole should be noticed: 


ubi terrarum | 

ubi gentium { 

id temporis, at that time, lit. that of trme. 

id quod vestimentérum fuit arripuit, snatched what clothing 
there was, lit. that which of clothing. 


where wn the world (in what part of the world)? 


nihil “nothing 
quid novi; anything > new, lit. of new. 
aliquid something 


Only adjectives of the second declension have the con- 
struction exemplified in névi (above). Compare nihil triste, 
nothing serious, where tristis (genitive) would be impossible. 

1. For this genitive is sometimes substituted ex or dé with 
the ablative; regularly so with quidam and with cardinal 
numerals: 

quidam (duo, optimi, etc.) ex plébe, certain (two, the best, etc.) 
of the commons. 

2. Millia (plural) is a noun; mille (singular), an adjective. 
Hence duo millia hominum, two thousands (of) men, but 
mille hominés, a thousand men. 


Norse. The Latin genitive is not used as the equivalent of English 
expressions like 
so many of us are present: in Latin, tot nds adsumus, lit. so many we 
are present. 
two hundred of us have come: in Latin, ducenti vénimus, lit. we two 
3 hundred have come. 
. all of us believe: in Latin, nds omnés! crédimus, lit. we all believe. 
ae The rest of the soldiers: in Latin, reliqui (céteri) milités, lit. the rematin- 
ing (all the other) soldiers. 


1 Rarely, however, omnés is used with a genitive of the whole, ¢.g. praetérum 
omnés, all of the praetors (Livy 24, 32, 8); Macedonum omnés, all of the Macedonians 
(Livy 31, 45, 7). : 
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158. Genitive of the charge, used with verbs of accusing,! 
convicting (condemning),? acquitting.? 


eum furti acciisis, you accuse him of theft. 

Catilinam maiestatis condemnare, to convict Catiline of trea- 
son, condemn Catiline for treason. 

eum initiriarum absolvit, he acquitted him of assault. 

proditidnis acciisatus est, he was accused of treason. 


capitis damnari, to be convicted of a capital crime (lit. of the 
head). 


Note the phrase: reus caedis, one accused of murder. 


159. Genitive of the penalty. The penalty is usually ex- 
pressed by the ablative (see § 192, 3, c.), but sometimes by the 
genitive: 


longi labéris damnatus, condemned to (lit. of) long-continued toil. 
pectiniae damnatus, condemned to pay a fine. 


Note the phrase: véti damnatus = having obtained one’s wish (con- 
demned to pay one’s vow); voti reus is used in the same sense. 


160. Genitive of specification’ (especially common . in 
poetry and late prose), specifying that in respect to which an 
adjective or expression is applicable: 


dives * opum, rich in resources; pauper ® aquae, poor in water. 
peritus belli, skilled in war. 
integer vitae, upright in lrfe. 
linguae feréx, bold of speech. 
So atr6x, incertus, cénsultus, imperitus, rudis, etc. 
praestantia virtitis, preéminence in virtue. 
ut tu6d cénsili6 omnium rérum titi possim, that.I may be able 
to use your advice in all things. 


! Acciisé, argud, inctisé, insimuld. 

2 Condemnare, damnare, coargué, convincd. 

3 Absolvd, liberé. 

4The ablative of specification (§ 191) is also used with most of the adjectives ‘used 
with this genitive; e.g. iire peritus; pecore dives. 

5 The genitive with dives and pauper might be placed under the genitive with words 
of plenty and want. See § 152. 
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161. Genitive (of the person concerned) with réfert and 
interest, 2t concerns, is in the interest of. Réfext, the earliest 
word used in this construction, was felt (and sometimes 
written) as ré fert (lit. 7f bears on, or in accordance with, the 
affair), in which the -ré? could be modified by the genitive 
of a noun or pronoun (is, ille, qui, aliquis, etc.), or by mea, 
tua, nostra, vestra, sud. Interest, originating later with a 
similar meaning, followed the analogy of réfert and took the 
same constructions: 


régis réfert (interest), it concerns the king. 

eius (alicuius) interest, it concerns him (some one). 

mea (nostra, tua, vestra, etc.), interest té venire,? vé 1s important 
to me (us, you, ete.) that you come. : 

dixit sua interesse, he said it concerned himself, lit. his own 
(affair, business). 


1. The degree of concern is expressed by 
a. The genitive of an adjective: 


tua magni (parvi) interest, it ts of great (little) concern to you; 
compare § 155. 


b. An adverb: 


hoc* socidrum magnopere interest, this greatly concerns the 
allies. 
So multum,‘ magis, plus, plirimum,‘ nihil. 


162. Genitive of separation. Separation is commonly ex- 
pressed by the ablative (§ 187), but sometimes (chiefly in 
poetry) the genitive is used, in imitation of a Greek idiom, 
with such verbs as abstined, refrain from; désin6, cease from; 
solvé, free from: désine querellarum, cease from complaints. 


YRéfert became rare after Plautus and Terence, interest, very common. 

2 Possibly an ablative of accordance (§ 189). 

8 A neuter pronoun, an infinitive, an ut (né)-clause, or an indirect question may 
be used as subject of interest or réfert. 

4 The adverbs multum, plis, plirimum, etc., were originally accusatives. See §175, 3. 
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163. Genitives are often used predicatively: 


illa villa est Cicerénis, that villa is Cicero’s. 
virttis mirarum virium est, virtue has (is of) wonderful power. 


Dative 


164. The dative case, as a rule, represents ideas expressed 
in English by éo and for.) The various uses may be classified 
as follows: 

165. Dative (a) with adjectives similar in meaning to those 
followed by fo or for in English? 


iticundus, pleasing 

utilis, useful 

propitius, favorable | Germanis, fo the Germans. 
similis, similar 

mihi facile atque ttile, easy and advantageous for me. 
aptus (iddneus) castris,* suitable for a camp. 


(b) with verbs equivalent to est with the ad- 
jectives above indicated: 
libet, 2t 7s pleasing. 
condiicit, 2 7s useful. 
expedit, if 1s expedient. 
convenit, 7f ts suitable. 
apparet, 1 1s evident. 
licet, 72 ts pernvitted (permissible). 
ete. 
si tibi libet, if 2t 1s pleasing to you. 
nobis expedit, zi is expedient for us. 

1 But fo, when the dominant idea is one of motion to (as with verbs of coming, 
going, etc.) is in Latin usually ad with the accusative, e.g. ad mé vénit (misit, tulit). 
For in the sense of instead of, in favor of, in behalf of, in return for, in proportion to is 
expressed by pro with the ablative. 

2 Occasionally also with adverbs, ¢.g. convenienter natirae vivere, to live conform~ 
ably to nature. Adjectives taking the dative are those with the following meanings 
and, as a rule, their opposites: friendly, suitable, similar, equal, near, joined, related, 
favorable, useful, pleasing, advantageous, obedient, good, harmful, sufficient, necessary, 
threatening, indulgent, trusting, faithful, permissible, devoted, evident, opposed. Tratus 


also takes the dative. 
2 Akin to the dative of purpose: § 172. 
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166. Dative with the following verbs and their compounds:! 


aequo,* make equal. 

auxilior, bring aid. 

cédo, yield. 

crédé, trust (to), belveve. 

faved, favor, be favorable. 

fid6,? trust. 

gratulor,* be grateful, be joyful, congratulate. 

igndscé, forgive, be forgiwing. 

indulges, indulge, be tndulgent. 

irascor, be angry. 

imper6, order, give orders. 

(invides, envy, be envious).* 

medeor,* heal, be healing. 

minor, threaten, be threatening. 

moderor,* set a limit (modus), to restrain. 

noced, be injurtous, do harm. 

parco, spare, be sparing or lenient. 

pared, obey, be obedient. 

placed, please, be pleasing. 

servid, serve, be subservient. 

studed, be favorable, or zealous. 

suaded, advise (make pleasing) .4 

satisfaci6,* satisfy, do enough, make satisfactory. 

tempero,* be moderate. 

Nore. A few other verbs, similarly used with the dative, are occasionally 

found: aemulor, adulor, blandior, famulor, gratificor, medicor, mérigeror, 


palpor, opitulor, suffragor. Poets use the dative freely with pugné, certé, 
luctor, misced, haered. Many verbs commonly classed with these take 


* Verbs marked with a star (*) in the above list are those that the student will be 
likely to meet least often. 


1 The use of the dative with these verbs is akin sometimes to the dative with ad- 
jectives (§ 165), sometimes to the dative of indirect object (§ 167), but the English 
translation often obscures this fact. 

2 Chiefly in compounds: cénfidé, trust; diffids, distrust. 

3 Invided, look against, envy, probably belongs under the dative with prepositional 
compounds (§ 168). 

4Suadeo (etymologically connected with sudvis, sweet, pleasing) originally meant 
make pleasing; persuaded, make very pleasing, persuade. 
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the dative under the rule for prepositional compounds (see § 168), e.g. 
succurré, subvenis, or under § 167, e.g. cond6n6, which takes the dative 
for the same reason as d6n6 and dé, gzve. 
imperat aut servit pectinia cuique, money is each man’s master 
or his slave. 
ném6 mihi persuddébit, no one will persuade me. 
legioni decimae maxime cénfidébat,! he trusted (to) the tenth 
legion most of all. 


For the retained dative with the passive of such verbs, see § 169. 


167. Dative of indirect object, used with verbs corre- 
sponding to those followed by fo in English, t.e. verbs of 
happening, giving, saying, showing, owing, entrusting, ete. 

Such are: accidit, commend6é, committd, contingit, dicd 
(and its compounds); d6, dénd, évenit; largior; mandé, 
narr6, negd, nuntid, permittd, polliceor, praebed, praecipis, 
praescrib6 (give instructions); promitto, redd6, responded; 
sponded, tradé, tribué, etc. 

haec vobis dicam, J wrll say this to you. 
hoc mihi contigit Gini, this has happened to me alone. 


Verbs of writing, sending, bringing take ad with the 
accusative when the idea of coming or going to a person is 
predominant; the dative, when the idea of interest is pre- 
dominant. 

epistulam ad té scripsi (misi, tuli), I wrote (sent, brought) a 
letter to you. 

epistulam tibi scripsi, J wrote you a letter (not merely to you 
but for you). 


168. Dative with prepositional compounds.? The dative 
is often used with verbs compounded with any preposition 
(except per, praeter, trans) or with the prefix re-,3 when 


1Cénfidd also takes the ablative. Compare English trust ix, as well as trust to. 

2 The dative with prepositional compounds is often akin to the dative of indirect 
object. 

3JIn resisto, stand against, resist, repugnd, fight against, rependd, weigh against 
and similar compounds, re- has the same force as ob in obsisté, etc., e.g. fatis fata 
rependéns, weighing fate against fate. 
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these add prepositional force! to the simple verbs. If the 
simple verb of the compound is transitive the compound 
may take, besides the dative, a direct object in the accusative. 


exercitui praeesse, be in command of an army, lit. be before 
(over) an army. 

sermoni interesse, be present ai (lit. be amid) the conversaizon. 

bellum Romanis inferre, bring war against the Romans. 

parva magnis conferre,? compare (lit. bring with) small things 
with great. 

aliquid alicui rei circumdare,’ put something around something. 


Sometimes the English translation obscures the force of 
the preposition or the re-, e.g. 


Litcdnus filis subvénit, Lucanus came to the aid of (lit. came 
under) his son. 

hosti resistere (obsistere), resist (lit. stand against) the foe. 

invided, envy (lit. look against) .4 


Note the expression alicui interdicere aqua et igni, forbid some one 
(prohibit some one from) fire and water. 


1. The following exceptions to the rule for prepositional 
compounds should be noted: 

a. Compounds formed by prepositions with verbs of 

coming and going ® usually take constructions other than the 


1 That is, when the preposition or re- adds to the verb with which it is compounded 
a force equivalent to against, tn, into, to, for (= to the interest of), toward, at, near, 
upon, before, after, under, over, around, with. The dative is not used (except for reasons 
not concerned with the preposition) with compounds in which the preposition or re- 
has adverbial force, e.g. cdnsiimd, consume, lit. take completely; convocd, call together; 
improbé, disapprove; impellé, urge forward, urge on; recipio, take back. Dé, & (ex), 
ab (4) in compounds regularly have adverbial force, e.g. déripidé, éripid, snatch away. 
For the dative of reference (separation) with such compounds, see § 173, 1. 

2 The preposition cum appears in compounds as com (con), co. 

3 Circumdé sometimes takes the construction aliquid aliqua ré, surround something 


with something. Compare aliquid alicui dénare, present something to someone, and — 


aliquem aliqua ré ddndre, present someone with something. Circumfundd and indud 
also admit both constructions. 

4See page 129, footnote 3. 

5 For instance, aded, advenid, circumedé, ciccumveni6, praecédd, aggredior, in- 
venid, etc. 
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dative, e.g. aligquem adire or ad aliquem adire, to approach 
some one; hostés. circumvenire, lo surround the enemy; 
hostés aggredi, to approach (or atiack) the enemy. 

b. Of other exceptions the more common are circumsté, 
surround (and numerous other compounds of circum), adfor, 
accost, alloquor, accost, adspicid, behold, oppugnsé, attack, 
obsided, besiege, effugid, escape, which take the accusative. 

- 169. The retained dative. Verbs which take the dative 
in the active construction retain the dative unchanged in 
the passive. If the verb is intransitive, its passive is used 
impersonally: 

mihi persudsum est, J was persuaded, lit. tt was persuaded 

(made agreeable) to me. 

tibi parcendum est, you must be spared, lit. tt must be spared to 

you. 

ei servitur, he is being served, lit. tt 1s being served to him. 

If, in the active, the verb takes an accusative as well as a 
dative, the accusative becomes the subject in the passive: 
bellum Romanis illatum est, war was brought against the 
Romans. 


170. Dative of possession, more commonly used with 
some form of esse: 


mihi est frater, I have a brother, lit. there ts to me a brother. 
ei nomen fuit IGlius (or Iilid),! he had the name Julius, lit. 


there was to him the name Julius. 


171. Dative of agent, used instead of 4 (ab) with the ablative: 
1. regularly with the gerundive and often with the perfect 
passive participle: . 
mihi rés piblica défendenda est, I must defend my country, 
lit. my country must be defended by me. . 
omnia mihi provisa sunt, I have attended to everything, lit. all 
things have been provided by me. 


1Jn such expressions the name itself often becomes dative by attraction. 
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2. occasionally (especially in poetry and late prose) with 
other passive forms: 


neque cernitur Ulli homini, nor is he seen by any one. 


mmeeentemnnm ations ot 


But 4 (ab) with the ablative is used where the dative 
would be ambiguous: 


ei 4 mé gratia referenda est, I must show him gratitude. 


172. Dative of purpose, indicating the purpose served or 
(especially with esse) that which something tends to be. Itis 
often accompanied by a dative of reference (see § 173). 


1. ndébis tisui est, 7i is of (lit. for) advantage to us. 

cui bond est, to whom ts tt of advantage (it. for good)? 

filia mihi magnae ciirae est, my daughter 1s (for) a@ great care 

to me. 

2. urbi milités praesidié mittere, to send soldiers to guard the 
: city (lit. for a guard wnto the city). 
: prima legid ei auxilid vénit, the first legion came to his aid 
(lit. for avd wnlo him). 
8. locum castris déligit, he selects a place for a camp. 

triumviri agro dandé,? triumyirs for distributing land. 
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; 173. Dative of reference, used of the person (or thing) 
| concerned, or interested, in the general idea of the sentence, 
| otherwise than as indicated in the uses above mentioned: 


cénsurréxisse omnés illi dicuntur, all are said to have risen in 
a body to do him honor, lit. for (to) him. 

erit ille mihi deus, he will be a god in my eyes (to me, 5 me). 
quid sibi vult, what does he mean, lit. wish for himself? 
| alicui obviam (obvius) esse (fieri, venire), meet some one, lit. be 
(become, come) in the way to some one. 

est urbe égressis tumulus, as you come out of the city there is a 
mound, lit..to (for) those having come out of the city. 

alicui nttbere, put on a veil for (marry) some one. 


1If mihi were here used, instead of 4 mé, it would be uncertain whether the ei or 
the mihi was the agent. 
2 The use of a dative modifying a noun is rare. 
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The English possessive often makes a convenient (though iInex- 
act) translation of this dative: 


ei mé ad pedés abiéci, [ threw myself at his feet, lit. threw myself 
at the feet to (for) him. 


1. A similar dative (the so-called dative of separation) 
is used with verbs of taking away and being away (chiefly 
compounds of ab, dé, ex, ad) and sometimes, especially in 
poetry, keeping something away: 

classem Caesari éripere, fake Caesar’s fleet away from him, lit. 
take the fleet away for ' (unto) Caesar. 

nihil mihi deest (abest), I lack nothing, lit. nothing is away 
for me, vs lacking to me. 

hunc arcébis pecori, you are to keep this away from the flock, 
1.é, for the flock. 


When something is taken from an inanimate thing the 
ablative (usually with a preposition) is more commonly used, 
as the dative implies interest and an inanimate thing feels 
no interest. 

Nore. Poets extend this use of the dative: silici scintillam excidit, 
struck a spark from flint. 

2. The ethical dative (always a personal pronoun) repre- 
sents the extreme development of the dative of reference: 

tibi repente vénit ad mé Caninius, mind you (I'd have you 
know), all of a sudden came Caninius to me. 


quid mihi Celsus agit, what is Celsus doing, I should like to 
know? 


174. Dative of limit (or direction) of motion, chiefly 
found in poetry: 
it clamor cael6, a cry ascends to heaven. 


Nore. For the usual prose method of expressing limit of motion, see 
§ 178. 


1 Compare the English for used in the sense of something disadvantageous, eg. I 
boxed his ears for him. 
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Accusative 


175. The various uses of the accusative may be classified 
as follows: 
Accusative of direct object (the most common use of this 
case): 
epistulam ' tibi scripsi (misi), I wrote (sent) you a letter. 


1. A passive form sometimes in poetry takes an accusative 
in imitation of the Greek middle voice representing the 
subject as acting upon himself Gnstead of being acted upon): 


inttile ferrum cingitur, he girds on the useless steel. 
do induor, put on. 
n6d6 sintis ? collécta, having gathered her robes in a knot. 


L In Satyrum movétur, dances like a satyr, Satyrum is predicate 
accusative (page 114, footnote 2); lit. moves himself as a satyr. 


2. Even an intransitive verb involves a noun in the 
| accusative called an inner object, e.g. 


possum, be able = have power. 
gem6, groan = wiler a groan. 
peccare, sin = comnut a sin, make a mistake. 


This inner object is often modified by an adjective: 


hoc possum, J have this power. 

multa gemit, utters many groans. 

multa peccat, makes many mistakes. 

idem gl6riari, make the same boast. 

quid in bell poterant, what power did they have in war? 

multa dubitare, have many doubts (not equivalent to doubt many 
things). 

acerba tuéns, presenting furious looks, “looking daggers.” 


1Epistulam as the object of scripsi is the so-called accusative of result produced, 
the letter being the result of the writing. As the object of misi, it is the so-called 
accusative of the thing affected. In this case the letter previously existed and some- 
thing is merely done to it. 

2Such uses of the accusative are often not distinguishable from the accusative of 
specification (§ 181). Compare the similar use of the ablative of specification with 
perfect passive participles; see page 140, footnote 2. 
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3. Adjectives and pronouns thus used to modify an inner 
object easily develop into adverbs and the dividing line is 
often indistinguishable: 

dulce ridentem, smiling a sweet smile, smiling sweeily. 
multum (pliirimum) ! valet, has much (most) strength, ts very 
(most) powerful. 


4. Sometimes the involved noun is actually expressed 
(cognate accusative, 7.c. accusative of kindred meaning): 


vitam vivere, live a life. 
somnium somniare, dream a dream. 


5. Transitive verbs may take an inner object: 
Olympia vincit, wins Olympic victories, lit. conquers Olympic 
(conquests). 
In the passive: 
corénari Olympia, receive Olympic garlands, lit. be crowned 
Olympic. 
Note. For the inner object used as a second object, see § 176, 1. 


6. Note such transitive uses of so-called intransitive verbs 
as: 
aequor navigare, to savl the sea. 
stadium currit, runs a race-course. 
Compare runs (walks) the streets, foot ut, walk it. 


176. Double Accusatives: 

1. An accusative of the inner object (neuter pronoun or 
adjective), coupled with the ordinary accusative of direct 
object, is used with mone6, admoned, commoned, acctisd, 
argud, cogd: , 

té hoc moned, I give you this advice, lit. advise you this. 
id cdgit omnis, forces everybody (to) this. 


1Such adverbs as multum, plirimum, etc., may have been influenced, in their de- 
velopment from adjectives, by the accusative of extent (§ 177). 
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2. A predicate accusative (noun or adjective; see page 114, 
footnote 2), coupled with the accusative of direct object, 
is used, as in English, with verbs of callzng, choosing, TET, 
regarding, naming, showing, etc.: 

Cicer6nem cinsulem ! creavit, made Cicero consul. 

urbem Rémam ! vocavit, called the city Rome. 

milités alacridrés ! effécit (reddidit), made the soldiers more eager. 
aliquem amicum ! puté (diicé, etc.), regard someone as a friend. 


In the passive? the predicate accusative becomes the 
predicate nominative: 


Ciceré cinsul creatus est, Cicero was elected consul. 


3. An accusative of the person coupled with an accusative 
of the thing is used with 


doce6 (and its compounds), teach. poscd 


6rd, beg. reposcé 

Togo, request, inquire. exposcd > demand. 
interrog6, inqutre. postuld 
céld, conceal. _ flagitd 


puerds litterais docére, teach boys thetr letters. 

mé sententiam rogavit, asked me my opinion. 

aliquid aliquem célare (poscere), conceal (demand) something 
from some one. 


Cf. si quid mé vis, if you want anything from me. 
The passive construction retains the accusative of the 
thing unchanged: ? 
sententiam rogatus sum, / was asked my opinion. 
Célé, doced, interrogd, also take dé with the ablative of 


the thing. Verbs of demanding often (postul6d regularly) 
take ab of the person: 


aliquid ab aliqué postulare. 


1 Predicate accusative. 
2 Redd, efficid do not, with rare exceptions, admit the passive use. 
3 This accusative is then called the retained accusative. 
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4. Compounds of trans, circum, praeter with transitive 
verbs may take two accusatives, one as object of the verb, 
the other as object of the preposition: 


flimen exercitum traditicere, lead an army across a river. 
quos praesidia circumdtixit, whom he led around the fortifications. 


Compare also: aliquid animum advertere, turn the atten- 
tion to something. 

Passive use: Thapsum praetervehor, J am being carried 
past Thapsus. 


177. Accusative of extent is used to indicate extent of 
space or duration of time: 


1. eds multa millia passuum prosectiti, having followed them many 
miles. 


fossds quindecim pedés latas, trenches fifteen feet wide (wide 
io a distance of fifteen feet). 


2. duas horas manére, remain two hours. 
noctés diésque vigilare, be awake for days and nights. 
viginti annés natus, born twenty years, t.e. twenty years old. 
abhinc ! dués ménsés, two months ago. 


178. Accusative of limit of motion, used with domum 
(domé6s), in the sense of home,? ris, and names of towns and 
small islands: 


domum (ris) rediit, returned home (to the country). 
Athénds ivit, went to Athens. 
Rhodum navigare, satl to Rhodes. 


Note also: infitias ire, to deny, lit. go to a denial. 


exsequias ire, go to a funeral. 


1 Abhinc is also used with the ablative of degree of difference (§ 198). 
2 When domus means house, a preposition is used: ad (in) domum, 
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i. With the above-mentioned exceptions, place whither is 
regularly expressed by prepositions (ad, in, sub) with the 
accusative: 

'Graeciam, to (into) Greece. 
ad (in) 4 urbem, fo (into) the city. 

Ubids, to (into, among) the Ubii. 
sub pontem ire, go under the bridge. 


Ad before the name of a town means near, toward, or to 
the vicinity of. 

2. Urbem and oppidum are seldom used in apposition 
with a town-name in this construction, but require a preposi- 
tion (cf. § 187), thus: 


Tarquinids ad urbem florentissimam, fo Tarquinti, a very 
flourishing city. 


3. Notice the following variations from the English idiom: 


rés ad Chrysogonum in castra! L. Sullae Volaterras! défer- 
tur, lit. the matter is reported to Chrysogonus into Sulla’s 
camp to Volaterrae (English idiom: to Chrysogonus in Sulla’s 4 
camp at Volaterrae).t 


4, Poets freely omit ad and in before any noun denoting 
place, rarely before one denoting people: 


Ttaliam vénit, he came to Italy. 
ibimus Afrés, we are to go to the Africans. 


179. Accusative of exclamation (usually accompanied by 
an adjective), indicating the object of emotion: 


O fortindtam rem piblicam, O fortunate state! 
mé miserum, wretched me! 


1The Latin usually treats prepositional phrases and locative expressions as ad~ 
verbial, in castra and Volaterras here modifying défertur. The English freely treats 
such expressions as adjectival modifying nouns. For instance “in Sulla’s camp” 
(above) modifies Chrysogonus; “at Volaterrae” modifies camp. 
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180. Subject accusative, used as the subject of the infinitive: 
dic6 té errare, J say that you are mistaken. 


But the subject of the historzcal infinitive (§ 306, 2) is in 
the nominative. 

181. Accusative of specification (respect)! indicating that 
in respect to which an adjective or verb is applicable: 


tremit artiis, lit. trembles in (as to) his limbs. 

6s ded similis, with a face like a god’s, lit. similar to a god as 
to his face. 

cétera égregius, excellent in every other respect, lit. as to the 
other things. 

femur ? ictus, hit in (as to) the thigh. 

cinctus tempora ? hedera, having his temples wreathed with wy, 
lit. wreathed with ivy as to his temples. But see § 175, 1. 


1. The following expressions belong to this use of the 
accusative: 


jmagnam (bonam) partem, in large part (as to a large part) 
maximam partem, for the most part. 

meam (tuam, etc.) vicem,’ for my (your, etc.) part. 

quod si, but if, and if, lit. as to which, if. 


182. The following uses of the accusative are of uncertain 
origin: 
id genus, of that kind. 
virile (muliebre) secus, of male (female) sex. 
id temporis (aetatis), at that time (age). 


1 Called also Greek or synecdochical accusative. This use of the accusative, rare 
in classical prose, was greatly extended by Augustan poets and later writers under the 
influence of Greek, in which language a similar use of the accusative was common. 

2 In cases like femur ictus and cinctus tempora the accusative is commonly regarded 
as object of the perfect passive participle used like the middle voice in Greek. The 
Greek middle probably helped the spread of the construction, but there is no essential 
difference between the accusatives in caput niidatus, bared as to his head, and caput 
nidus, bare as to his head. With nidus, caput must be an accusative of specification. 
Compare the accusative with saucius and sauciatus. The similar use of the ablative 
of specification with a perfect passive participle makes it probable that the accusative 
thus used was an accusative of specification. 

3 Perhaps originally vicem was a predicate noun or an appositive. Compare qui 
sésé excrucidri meam vicem possit pati, t.c. himself in my place, lit.as my exchange 
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1838. A noun or pronoun in apposition with a whole 
clause commonly stands in the accusative as the result of 
attraction to some accusative in the clause: 


déserunt tribiinal mantis intentantés, causam discordiae, they 
leave the tribunal, with threatening gestures, a cause of discord. 


184. Accusative with prepositions. See under Prepositions, 
§ 207. 


Vocative 


185. The vocative is the case of direct address. 


quotisque abitére, Catilina, patientia nostra, how long, Catiline, 
wil you abuse our patience? 


Norse. For the use of the nominative where the vocative would be 
expected, see page 119, footnote 1. 


Ablative 


186. The Latin ablative represents, historically, three 
different cases: 

The true ablative (the from-case), 

The instrumental (the wherewith- or by-case), 

The locative (the in- or on-case). 

Its uses may be classified as follows: 


187. Ablative of separation, indicating 

1. Place from which, with verbs meaning to come, go, 
depart, etc. This use in classical prose is confined chiefly! to 
names of towns and small islands, dom6, and rtre: 


R6mé4 venire, come from Rome. 
Athénis proficisci, set out from Athens. 
Délé redire, return from Delos. , 
domé6 abire, go away from home. 

rire reverti, return from the country. 


1 Exceptions occur, especially with verbs compounded with ab, dé, or ex. 
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Urbe and oppidéd are seldom used in apposition with a 


town-name in this construction, but require a preposition, 
thus: 


Curibus ex oppidé Sabinorum, from Cures, a town of the Sabines. 
Cf. § 178, 2. 


2. Source from which (parentage, family, etc.), with 
participles meaning born, descended, etc. 


deé natus born of a god. 
So with ortus, éditus,! satus,! etc. 
ed genere ortus, sprung from that stock. 


3. Separation or freedom from, with verbs meaning to 
free, keep away, deprive, be without,” etc., and with corres- 
ponding adjectives: 


Germands suis finibus prohibent, keep the Germans from their 
territory. 

proelid abstinére, refrain from battle. 

aliquem vita privare, deprive some one of life. 

hostem armis exuere, strip the enemy of his arms. 

omnibus rébus egére,? be in need of everything. 

liber cira, free from care. 

nuda praesidié, stripped of protection. 


Nore 1. Except as above indicated, a preposition (ab, ex, or dé) is 
regularly required in classical prose to express the idea of from,‘ 


a. with place from which (except names of towns, small islands, domé, 
rare 5) (See § 187, 1). 


ab Italia proficisci, sef out from Italy. 
ex silva venire, come oui of the woods. 


1 Poetical with these words. 

2 Such are: liberd, solvé, levé, privé, spolid, exud, fraudd, nidd; abstined, désistd; 
prohibed, arced; eged, cared, vacd; liber, nidus, orbus, vacuus. But, instead of the 
ablative alone, a preposition is often used with liberd, with verbs of removing and 
keeping away, and with liber, nidus, etc. 

3 But indiged regularly takes the genitive (§ 151, 3, b). 

4 But see the so-called dative of separation, § 173, 1. 

5 Notice that it is with these same classes of words that place in which may be 
expressed without a preposition, § 204, b. 
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Even with names of towns and small islands, a preposition is used to 
express the idea from the vicinity of or distance from: 


a Réma, from the vicinity of Rome. 


longé ab Athénis esse (abesse), to be far away from Athens. 


db. with ablatives used after compounds of dis~ and sé-, e.g. dissentié, 
differ6, sépard, sécerné, séclida, etc.: 


ab aliqué dissentire, differ from some one. 


c. with ablatives referring to persons: 
urbem 4 tyranné liberare, free a city from a tyrant. 


ex té natus, sprung from you. 


Nore 2. Poets and late prose writers freely omit the preposition where 
it would ordinarily be used in classical prose. 


188. Ablative of cause, to be translated by on account of, 
because of, or an equivalent expression: 


exsilui gaudié, I leaped for joy (i.e. on account of joy). 
amore ardére, burn with passion (2.e. on account of passion). 
ovis iussti veni6, I come at (on account of) Jove’s bidding. 
victoria glériari, boast of a victory. 


Note the use of causa (gratia) and némine: 


pectiniae causa ? (gratia *), for the sake of money. 
haec amicitiae nomine pet, J ask this in the name of friendship. 
noémine me6 (tus, sud, etc.), in my name, on my account, etc. 


i 189. Ablative of accordance, to be translated by according 
to, in accordance with, or an equivalent expression: 


moré Roman6, in accordance with the Roman custom. 
mea sententia, in (according to) my opinion. 
mea (tua, sua, etc.) sponte, of my (your, his, etc.) own accord. 


1Except nouns of immediate parentage, family, or stock with natus and ortus 
(see § 187, 2). But pronouns of parentage regularly (nouns sometimes) take ex: 
ex mé natus, lit. born from me. 

2? Causa and gratia, when thus used, are regularly postpositive. 
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190. Ablative of comparison, used with comparatives as 
i. an equivalent of quam (than) with a nominative or an 
i accusative: | 
£ 


Cato est Cicerdne éloquentior (= éloquentior quam Ciceré), 
: Cato is more eloquent than Cicero. 

fF Caténem Ciceréne éloquentiérem (= Catinem éloquentidrem 
2 quam Cicerdnem) ? habuit, he held Cato (to be) more eloquent 
than Cicero. , 


Quam is often omitted with plis, minus, amplius, longius 
without affecting case constructions: 


m pliis septingenti capti sunt, more than 700 were captured, 
minus annum vixit, lived less than a year. 


Noteworthy phrases: 


opinidne celerius, more quickly than expected (lit. than opinion). 
plis aequé, more than (what ts) just. 
alius Lysippo, another than Lysippus. 


191. Ablative of specification, specifying that in respect 
to which an adjective or other word is applicable: 


: claudus alterd pede, lame in one foot. 
[ céterdés sapientia superat, surpasses the rest in wisdom. 
dignus amicitia, worthy of friendship (in respect to friendship). 
So indignus, unworthy, dignor (deem worthy). 
mirabile dicta, wonderful to tell, lit. in respect to the telling. 
maior nati, older, lit. greater in respect to birth. 
‘maximus nati, oldest. 
minor nati, younger. 


192. Ablative of means or instrument, to be translated by 
with, by means of, or an equivalent expression. 


1. dol6re opprimi, be overwhelmed with grief. 
gladi6 occisus, slain by the sword. 
1 Relative pronouns require this construction (instead of quam with the nominative 


or accusative): qué ném6 peritior erat, than whom no one was more skilful. 
2 Attracted to agree in case with the preceding accusative (as usual after quam). 
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proelid ! vincere, conquer in battle, lit. by battle. 
proelid lacessere, challenge to battle, lit. provoke with battle. 
manti! tenére, hold in (with) the hand. 


Continéri, consist, cénsistere, consist, abundare, abound, 
redundare, overflow, etc. and adjectives like plénus ? (full, 
filled), opimus, rich, contentus, content, take this ablative: 


vita corpore et spiritii continétur, life consists of (lit. is held 
together by) body and spirit. 
porcd abundat, abounds in (with) swine. 
2. Persons are sometimes treated as means: 
montem hominibus complévit, filled the mountain with men. 
quid té fiet, what will become of you (lit. will be done with you)? 
quid ed faciatis, what are you lo do with him? 
3. Special uses of this ablative are: 
a. Ablative with titor, use, fruor, enjoy, fungor, perform, 
potior, take possession of, vescor, eat, and their compounds: 
manti titi, wse the hand, lit. profit by the hand. 
cibé frail, enjoy food, lit. enjoy oneself with food. 
Similarly fungor originally meant busy oneself, potior, become 
powerful, vescor, feed oneself (t.e. with or by means of something). 


Nors. In early Latin these verbs often take the accusative. For potior 
with the genitive, sce § 151, 3 a. 


b. Ablative of the route by which: 
Aurélia via profectus est, set out by the Aurelian road. 


c. Ablative of the penalty, with verbs of condemning 
(but see § 159): 
capite damnare, to condemn to death, lit. with the head. 


peciinia damnare, to condemn to pay a fine, lit. condemn with 


money. 


1 The fact that in is here omitted shows that the ablative was felt as expressing 
means instead of place where (see § 201). 
2 But see § 152. 
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d. Ablative with frétus, nitor (and its compounds): 
frétus iuventa, relying upon (lit. supported by) his youth. 
spé niti, rely on (support oneself by) hope. 
193. Ablative with opus (or iisus) est: 
mihi pectinia opus est, I need money, lit. there is need to me of } 
money. 
The perfect participle occurs in this construction: 
facté opus est, there is need of doing, lit. of (it) done. 
The thing needed is sometimes in the nominative as 
subject: 
si quid tibi opus est, if you need anything, lit. if anything is a 
need to you. 


194. Ablative of manner, indicating the manner in which 
an act is performed: 


summa celeritéte vénit, came with the utmosi speed. 


But if the ablative has no modifier the preposition cum is 
regularly used: ? 


cum celeritate, with speed. 


195. Ablative of attendant circumstance, consisting of a 
noun (usually with a modifier) and indicating the circum- 
stances under which an act is performed: 


magno pericul6 véni, at great risk have I come. 

eam rem imperid nostro cénsequi poterant, were able to attain 
this purpose under our sway. 

exiérunt malis ominibus, went owt under evil omens. 

magn6 intervall6 sequi, follow at a great distance, 


Nore. The ablative absolute often indicates attendant circumstance 
(see § 197). 


1 Perhaps originally tx respect to money (§ 191). 
2 Some ablatives, however, acquired adverbial uses: initiria, unjustly; ite, justly; 
iocd, in jest; fartd, secretly; silentid, in silence. 
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196. Ablative of accompaniment, used with verbs of 
coming and going in military expressions in which the ab- 
lative is modified by some adjective other than a numeral: 


omnibus copiis proficiscitur, sets owt with all his forces. 
Otherwise, accompaniment is regularly expressed by cum: 


cum equitati, with the cavalry; cum quinque cohortibus, with 
jie cohorts; ete. 


The ablative with misce6é, cénfundo, itinctus, conitinctus, 
assuéfaciO, assuésc6, codnsuésc6, muté (and compounds), 
indicating association, union, etc. is of kindred meaning: 


armis assuéfactus, made familiar with (accustomed to) arms, 


197. Ablative absolute, corresponding to such English 
expressions as this being the case, this done. It consists of the 
ablative of a noun or pronoun! with the ablative of a parti- 
ciple, an adjective, or another noun or pronoun used predi- 
catively in agreement with it. It may be variously translated 
to suit the context: 


patre vivo, when, since, though, if, the father is or was alive, lit. 
the father (being) alive. 

hdc respdns6 dato discessit, when (after) this answer had been 
given he departed, lit. this answer having been given. 

passis manibus pacem petivérunt, with outstretched hands they 
begged for peace, lit. their hands having been stretched out. 

mé audiente, in my hearing, lit. me hearing. 

Lepidé et Tulld cénsulibus, in the consulship of Lepidus and 
Tullus, lit. Lepidus and Tullus (being) consuls. 

1 Sometimes a clause takes the place of a noun: incerté quid peterent, lit. what 
they should seek being uncertain; audit6 eum ivisse, hearing that he had gone, lit. him 
to have gone having been heard. Rarely a participle is thus used impersonally: multum 
certatd, pervicit, he conquered after a hard struggle, lit. it having been much contended. 

The noun or pronoun in this construction seldom refers to anything elsewhere 
mentioned in the same clause. Instead, for instance, of obsidibus imperatis, eés 
Aeduis tradit, hostages having been demanded, he delivers them to the Aedui, one would 


normally have obsidés imperatés Aeduis tradit, lit. he delivers to the Aedut hostages, 
demanded, t.e. he demands and delivers, 
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Note the following: adversé flamine (monte) vectus est, rode up 
the river (mountain), lit. the river (mountain) opposing. 
So secundd flimine, down the river, lit. the river (being) favorable. 


198. Ablative of degree of difference, used with com- 
paratives! and words implying comparison: 


tind pede altior, one foot higher, lit. higher by one foot. 

quanté (qud) divitior fit tantd (e6) magis colitur, the richer he 
becomes, the more he is courted, lit. by how much (by what) he 
becomes richer, etc., by so much (by that) the more, etc.’ 

mult6 post, long afterwards, lit. afterwards (= later) by much. 
So with ante, before (carlier), infra, below (= further down), 

ete. 

multd praestat, ts much better. 

aequé spatid aberat, was equally (by an equal space) distant. 


199. Descriptive ablative (translation: of, with), indicating 
character, quality, appearance, matcrial,? etc. This ablative 
is regularly modified by an adjective. 

miles summa virtite, a soldier of the utmost courage. 
scopulis pendentibus antrum, a cave with overhanging rocks. 
aere cavo clipeus, a shield of hollow bronze. 


Predicatively: bond animé esse, to be of good courage. 
Compare the descriptive genitive, § 154. 


200. Ablative of price,’ used with verbs of buying and 
selling: 
domum decem talentis émit, bought a house for (with) ten 
talents. 


Magné, plirimé, parvo, minim6, etc. (agreeing with pretid, 
understood) often means at a high (very high, low, ete.) price. 


1 Rarely with superlatives: multé iicundissimus, by far the most delightful. 

2 The ablative of material is chiefly poctic. Material is commonly expressed by 
an adjective (aureus, argenteus, aereus, ctc.); sometimes by ex (dé) with the ablative, 
showing apparently that the ablative of material is developed from a true ablative 
(cf. § 186). 

3 Originally an ablative of means. 
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1. The ablative came to be used also to express value: 
dénariis tribus aestimare, to value at three denarii. 
Compare the genitives quanti, tanti, pliris, minGris, at how high 


a price, etc. (§ 155). 


201. Ablative of place in or on which, confined, in classical 
prose, to 
1. nouns modified by tdtus: t 


tota Italia, in all Italy. 


2. terra marique, on land and sea. 


9 


3. locd, parte, regidne:° e6 locé, in that place. 


Poets extend this use of the ablative to any noun denoting 
place: 


Ttalia, in Italy; monte, on the mountain. 
St6 ? takes this ablative: 
décrét6 stare (cénstare), abide by a decree, lit. stand on. 
With the exceptions above-mentioned, place in or on which 


is regularly expressed 
a. by a preposition: 


in urbe, in the city. 
in Italia, in Italy. 
in monte, on (in) the mountain. 


b. by the locative case (see § 205): 


Romae, af (in) Rome; Corinthi, at (in) Corinth; riiri, in the 
country. 


1 Sometimes also when modified by other adjectives. 

2 Sometimes litore, spatid, initid, principid, véstigio. 

3 The ablative with Nd, cénfidé, trusi (in) is also perhaps an ablative of place in 
which. 
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202. Ablative of time at or within which: 


anno vicésim6 mortuus est, died in his twentieth year. 
_aestate, in summer. 

media nocte, at midnight. 

prima lice, at dawn. 

lidis, at the (time of the) games. 

adventi Caesaris, on Caesar’s arrival. 

memoria nostra, within our memory. 


But a preposition is often used where reference is to 
different occurrences within a time or to a condition of 
things (rather than to mere time): 


ter in ann6 audire, hear three tumes in the course of a year. 

faciébam ego ista in aduléscentia, J wsed to do those things in 
my youth. 

quads rés in consulata nostré gessi, (the deeds) that I performed 
in my consulship. 

in héra ducentés verstis dictébat, wsed to dictatte wo hundred 
verses in the course of an hour. 

in tali tempore, under such circumstances. 

in bello (pace), in times of war (peace). 


Rarely the ablative is used, instead of the accusative 
(§ 177), to indicate extent of time or space: 


tota nocte iérunt, all nighi long they marched. 
tant6 spatid seciiti quantum potuérunt, having followed as long 
a distance as they could. 


203. Ablative with prepositions: see § 207. 
204. Agency is regularly expressed by 4 (ab). See under 
prepositions, § 210, 1. 


Norte. For the dative of agency, see § 171. 
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The Locative! 


205. The iocative, indicating place in, at, or on which, is 
used in names of towns, small islands, and a few other words? 
of the first, second, and third declensions. 

1. Examples from first declension: 


Romae,! at (in) Rome; Athénis,! at (in) Athens. 
militiae, in war. 


2. Examples from second declension: 


Corinthi,! at (in) Corinth; Cypri, in Cyprus (on the island of 
Cyprus); Thiriis,’ at Gin) This i. 
domi, at home; humi, on the ground; belli, in war. 


3. Examples from third declension: 


Carthagini (or ~e),! af (in) Carthage; Neapoli, af (in) Naples. 
ruri, in the country; cordi,? at the heart. 


Place where with other words and in other senses is regularly 
expressed in classical prose by prepositions (§ 201). 


Cases with Prepositions 


206. Prepositions are in origin chiefly adverbs that have 
become specialized in use and associated with some particu- 
lar case or cases. Some continued in common use both as 
adverbs and prepositions, e.g. post, ante, circa, circiter, 
citra, circum, contra, extra, infra, iaixta. 


1The form of the locative in the singular of the first and second declensions is 
identical with the genitive. Elsewhere it is usually identical with the ablative. Com- 
pare foris, out of doors (place where), with fords, oud of doors (place whither, accusative 
of limit of motion; see § 178). , 

2 For the accusative of place to which (without a preposition), similarly limited to 
names of towns and small islands and a few other words, see § 178. 

3In expressions like mihi cordi est, if pleases me (lies af my heart), cordi is usually 
explained as a dative, but this does not yield the required sense, unless violence is 
done to the meaning of cor. 
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207. 1. Prepositions govern the accusative case,! with 
the exception of the following, which take the ablative: 


4 (ab, abs),? away from, from, by cum, with. 


dé, down from, from;3 concerning coram | . 
un the presence of. 


é (ex),4 oud of, from. palam * 

absque § ; prae, in front of; in comparison 
: without 

sine with. 


super, in the sense of concerning. prod, in front of; for; in proportion 
to; (rarely on the front of). 
tenus, as far as, wp to. 


Super, in the sense of above, and subter, below, usually take the 
aceusative (rarely the ablative). 


2. In and sub take the ablative to indicate the place in 
(on) or under which, respectively, a thing is (whether moving 
or resting), but the accusative to indicate the direction 
whither a thing moves: 


in monte, (resting or moving about) in or on the mountain. 
sub ponte, (resting or moving about) under the bridge. 

in montem, (moving) info, onto or against the mountain. 
sub pontem, (moving up to and) under the bridge. 


Sometimes, with a verb involving motion to a place, the 
ablative is used to emphasize the resting place of a thing 


1 Prepositions taking the accusative: ad, adversus, adversum, ante, apud, circa, 
circiter, circum, cis, citra, clam (chiefly early Latin as a preposition), contra, erga, 
extra, infra, inter, intra, iuxta, ob, penes, per, pone, post, praeter, prope, propter, 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra, versus (see § 208). 

Propior, propius, proximus, proximé (from prope, near) are sometimes used as 
prepositions with the accusative, while retaining enough of their original force to 
admit of the comparative and superlative degrees (compare the prepositional use of 
English nearer and nearest): proximus mare, nearest the sea. Pridié and postridié 
also often take the accusative: pridié Nénds, the day before the Nones. 

2 Before vowels and h, ab is always used; before consonants either 4 or ab; abs 
(used only before c, q, and t) is chiefly confined to the phrase abs té. 

3 Ab (a), dé, and ex (6) are sometimes used without distinction of meaning in the 
general sense of from. é 

4 Before vowels and h, ex is always used; before consonants either € or ex. 

3 Rare in classical Latin. 

6 Post-Ciceronian and chiefly poetical as a preposition. 
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after the act is completed: peciiniam in arce pénere, place 
money in a chest. Note also such uses of the accusative as 
in diés, from day to day; hunc in modum, zn this manner; in 
diem, for the day; in patrem amor, love for (toward) a father; 
sub noctem, at the approach of night; etc.; and such uses of 
the ablative as in his, among these; in héc homine, in the 
case of this man. 
Ergo and sometimes tenus take the genitive. Cf. § 208. 
208. The following prepositions are regularly postpositive 
(i.e. placed after the cases they govern): 
With accusative, versus: Rémam versus, toward Rome. 
With ablative, tenus: coll tenus, wp to the neck. 
With genitive, ergé: huius rei ergd, on account of this thing. 
tenus, though this commonly takes the ablative. 
209. Cum is appended enclitically to mé, té, sé, ndbis, 
vobis, and the ablative qui (page 46, footnote 3); usually 
also to qué, qua and quibus: mécum, nédbiscum, quicum, 
quibuscum, etc. 
Besides the prepositions above-mentioned, the following 
are occasionally postpositive (especially in poetry): citra, 
contra, inter, intra, iixta, penes, propter, ultra. 


Other Especially Noteworthy Uses of Prepositions 
210. 1. Agency is regularly expressed by the preposition 
ab (a) with the ablative of the person (or personified thing) :! 
4 milite vulneratus est, was wounded by a soldier. 


This use must be carefully distinguished from the ablative 
of means ? as in 
sagitta vulneradtus est, was wounded by (with) an arrow. 


1¥or the dative of agent, see § 171. 
2 Per forms the regular method of expressing means, when persons are regarded as 
means: 
per nintids certior factus, having been informed through (by means of) messengers 
~ (acting for some one else). A niintiis would mean by messengers, acting for themselves. 
Per is often used also with inanimate things (instead of the ablative of means). 
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2. Ab (&) and ex are often translated by in, on, ete.: 


ab Rom4nis pugnare, fo fight on the side of the Romans, lit. from 
the Romans. 

ex equé colloqui, converse on horseback, lit. from a horse. 

ex hac parte, on this side. 

4 terg6, in the rear. 


Cf. ex ré publica agere, act in the interest of the state; also hinc, 
on this side (lit. from here), illinc, on that side (lit. from there). 

The Romans in such cases viewed the object of the preposition 
as that from which an act or situation presents itself, 

Note ab (4) with prope: prope ab ed, near Aim (lit. near away 
from him). 

3. Apud, with a word referring to a person, is usually to 
be translated in accordance with the character or occupation 
associated with the person. For instance, apud eum means 

at his house, if the person is thought of merely as a 
resident. 

in his writings, if the person is thought of merely as an 
author. 

at his court, if the person is thought of merely as a king, 
judge, etc. 

in his judgment, if the person is thought of merely as a 
person judging. 

apud Graecés, in the country, in the thoughts, etc., of the Greeks. 
Compare inter Graecés, (located) in the midst of the Greeks. 


SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES 


211. An adjective may be 
1. an attributive adjective, 7.¢. one that modifies its noun 
directly, as in 
bonus vir, a good man. 
or 


| 
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2. a predicate adjective, 7.e. one used in the predicate 
with a verb, as in 


ille vir bonus est (vidétur, habétur, etc.), that man is (seems, ts 
considered) good. 
aliquem sapientem itidicare, regard some one as wise. 


Agreement of Adjectives 


212, An adjective! (whether attributive or predicate) 
always agrees with its noun or nouns in case; regularly also 
(if possible) ? in gender! and number.t But when modifying 
two or more nouns of the same gender and number, 

1. in gender, it agrees with them. 

2. in number, it may be plural, or it may agree with the 
nearest: : 


Nisus et Euryalus primi, Nisus and Luryalus first. 
Caesaris omni gratia et opibus, by all Caesar’s favor and re- 
Sources. 


Nore 1. A predicate adjective is sometimes neuter, regardless of the 
gender of its noun: mitabile fémina est, a changeable thing is woman. 
When it modifies two or more feminine abstract nouns, it is usually neuter 
plural: temeritas et initstitia sunt fugienda, rashness and injustice are to 
be shunned. 

Note 2. A singular adjective may modify a plural noun in cases like 
prima et vicésima legidnés, the first and twentieth legions. 

Note 3. Sometimes the gender or number of an adjective or participle 
is determined by the sense, regardless of the form of the noun: 


Pars \ vilitum occisi sunt, 2° of the soldiers were killed. 
millia thousands 


213. When modifying two or more nouns of different 
genders (whether singular, or plural, or both), 

1. an attributive adjective agrees in gender and number 
with the nearest: 


vita morésque mei, my life and character. 


2 The rules given for adjectives apply also to participles. 
2 Agreement is possible if only one gender or one number is involved. 
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2. a predicate adjective is 
a. in number, regularly plural: 
labor voluptasque dissimillima sunt, labor and pleasure are very 
different (things). 
'b. in gender, 
masculine, if the nouns refer only to persons: 


pater et mater mortui sunt, the father and mother are dead. 
neuter, otherwise: 


honérés, imperia, victériae fortuita sunt, honors, commands, 
victories are accidental. 

inimica sunt libera civitas et réx, a free state and a king are 
incompatrble. 

214, But if the nouns denote both persons and things, the 
adjective may be masculine (if one of the nouns refers to the 
male sex), or if may agree with the nearest noun: 

réx régiaque classis profecti sunt, the king and the royal fleet 
set out. 


légati sortésque Grdculi exspectandae sunt, the envoys and the 
responses of the oracle must be awaited, 


Adjectives Used as Nouns 


215. Adjectives are freely used as substantives,! in classi- 
cal prose, only in the following forms: 
1. masculine plurals (in any case): 
boni, good men. 
doctérum, of learned men. 
nostrés, owr men. 


2. neuter plurals, nominative and accusative: 
bona, good things. 
omnia, all things (everything). 
The substantive use of other cases of the neuter is com- 
monly avoided. Benis, omnium, etc. (without rébus, rérum, 
etc.) usually refer to people. 


1 That is, without accompanying nouns, 
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216. In the singular the substantive use of adjectives is 
chiefly confined to 
1. predicate genitives like 
sapientis est omnia bene facere, if is characteristic of a wise 
man to do all things well, lit. 1t ts of a wise man, ete. 


2. genitives of the whole like 


nihil novi, nothing new, lit. nothing of new. 
quid miri, anything strange, lit. of strange. 


3. accusatives and ablatives (especially of the second 
declension) in prepositional phrases: 
ad extrémun, finally. 
in angust6, in straits. 


217. Other substantive uses of adjectives sometimes 
occur,! especially in poetry and late prose. 

Some nouns in common use were originally adjectives: 
amicus, propinquus, honestum, vérum, etc. 


Peculiar Idiomatic Uses of Adjectives 


218. Adjectives are often used where the English uses 
adverbial expressions: 


vénérunt frequentés, inviti, they came wn crowds, unwillingly, 
lit. they came numerous, unwilling. 

assiduus aderat, was present constant(ly). 
So libéns, willing(ly); laetus, glad(ly), etc. 


219. Primus (prior?), ultimus, postrémus often mean the 
first who, last who. 


ultimus cecidit; he was the last who fell, the last to fall. 
eam primam vidi, she was the first person I saw, lit. I saw her 
the first. 


1 Such uses as quidam bonus, hic doctus, etc., are everywhere common, but prob- 
ably quidam, hic, etc., in such cases are substantive pronouns, modified by the adjec- 
tive, @ certain man of good character, etc. gees 

2 Prior is used when only two, primus when more than two, are thought of 
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220. Summus, infimus (imus), medius, extrémus, primus 
often mean the highest, lowest, middle, last, first, etc. part of: 
summus (imus) mo6ns, the top (foot) of the mountain. 
in extréma Sratione, at the end of the speech. 
prim6 impetii, at the beginning of the attack. 


Compare primus sol, the rising sun. 


221. After multus an adjective, if descriptive,! is usually 
accompanied by a conjunction: 


multi et illistrés viri, many illustrious men. 


222. The comparative and superlative of an adjective 
are often equal to the English positive modified by rather 
(too) and very, respectively: 

sapientior, rather wise,? too wise.* 
déctissimus, very learned. 


Vel or quam with a superlative intensifies its force: 


vel optimus, even the best, t.e. the very best. 
quam pulcherrimus,? as beautiful as possible. 


223. Notice the difference between the Latin and the 
English idiom in such uses as: liberalior quam sapientior 
erat, was more generous than wise, lit. than wiser. 

224. Noteworthy uses of alius, alter, céteri, reliqui: 


alius, another. 
alter, the other (of two). 
alii, other, others. 
alteri, the other, the others (of two parties). 
céteri, the others, all the others. 
reliqui, the remaining. 
alius ... alius, one .. . another. 
alii... alii, some... other (others). 
1 But not such an adjective as alius. Many other is multi alii. 


2 That is, wiser than usual or desirable. 


3 Some form of possum is often added: nayés cOgunt quam plirimas possunt, they 
get together as many ships as they can, 
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alter... alter, the one... the other. 
ego aliud dicé, ta aliud (dicis), J say one thing, you another. 
alii servantur, alii pereunt, some are saved, others perish. 
alter] sapientés sunt, alteri stulti, the one group of men is 
wise, the other, foolish. 


225. Notice the idioms: 


alius... aliud, one person, one thing ... another, another, lit. 
another person .. . another thing. 

alit alid in locd resistunt, some resist in one place, others in 
another, lit. others resist in another place. 

alius alis mGre viventés, living one in one way, another in 
another, lit. living another in another way. 

alii ali6 ' eunt, some go in one direction, others in another, lit. 
others go in another direction. 
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226. Adverbs are used with verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs to indicate place, manner, time, degree, cause, 
frequency, or negation. A selected list of adverbs follows: 

1. Adverbs of Place: 


PLACE IN WHICH PLACE TO WHICH PLACE FROM WHICH 
hic, here hiic, hither hinc, hence 

illic,? there illic? thither iilinc,? thence 

istic,* there isttic,? thether istinc,? thence 

ibi, there e6, thither inde, thence 

ubi, where qué, whither unde, whence 


ubiubi, wherever  quoqud, whithersoever undecumque, whencesoever 
ubivis, wherever qudvis, whither you undique, from every 
you will will side 
alicubi, somewhere aliqué, somewhither  alicunde, from some- 
tispiam, somewhere alis, to another place where 
tisquam, anywhere eddem, fo the same place 
Here alié is an adverb. 
2 Tlic, Ulic, linc, lac, indicate that the place is distant in location or thought 
from the speaker and (usually) from the person addressed. 


«Istic, istic, istinc, istac, near, belonging to, or connected with the person addressed, 
in location or thought. 


oe 
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2. Adverbs of Manner: 


ita, thus, so; sic, so, thus; quémodo, how?; ut, how?; 
utcumque, however. 


3. Adverbs of Time: 


quand6, when? nunc, now; iam, already; mox, soon. 

niper, recently; posted, afterward; hodié, to-day. 

aliquandd, sometime; interdum, sometimes; interea, interim, 
meanwhile. 


4, Adverbs of Degree: 


quam, to what extent; quantum, to what extent; magis, more. 
paene, almost; valdé, very; tam, to such an extent, so. 
adeé, to such an extent; aliquantum, somewhat, to some extent. 


5. Adverbs of Cause: 
idcircd, proptered, ided, ed, etc., for this reason, on this account. 
6. Adverbs of Frequency: 
quotiéns, how often? totiéns, so often; saepe, often. 
aliquotiéns, several times; semel, bis, ter, and the other numeral 
adverbs, once, twice, etc. 


7. Adverbs of Negation: 


a. né, néve (neu) are in general the negatives for expressions 
of the will or a wish, ¢.e. for the volitive or optative subjunctive, 
or the imperative;! nén, neque (nec), for all other expressions; - 
see § 278. 

Let (may) no one do, let him never do, may nothing happen, 
are therefore regularly né quis faciat, né umquam faciat, né 
quidquam fiat, instead of ném6 faciat, numquam faciat, nihil 
fiat, respectively. 

b. haud (haut, hauw),? used chiefly, except in early and late 
Latin, with an adjective or adverb and in the phrase haud scié an. 
1 But in né... quidem, né is not limited to volitive and optative expressions. 

Né is also found with the subjunctive of obligation or propriety in a few statements 
like: né émissés, you ought not to have bought. These are probably developments from 
the optative. See page 193, footnote 1. 


2 Haud (haut) is used before both consonants and vowels; hau only before conso- 
nants. 


— 
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c. immé corrects something 
(1) as being absolutely wrong, no indeed. 
fatéturne? does he confess uu? imams, pernegat, not at 
all, he flatly denies i. 
(2) as being merely too weak an expression, yes, bul one 
might better say: 
non bona? not good? immo optima, aye, rather the 
best possible. 


d. For nén sdlum (modo), see § 352, 3. For neque quis, 
neque umquam, etc., see § 343, 3. 


e. Two negatives make an affirmative: 
non nihil, something, lit. not nothing. 
non nulli, some people, lit. not no people. 
But non modo, né.. . quidem and neque (néve) ... 
neque (néve) often reénforce, instead of nullifying, a pre- 
ceding negative: 
numquam non modo otium, sed né... quidem concu~ 
pisti, not only have you never desired peace, but not even, 
etc. 
nesciébant nec ubi nec qualia essent, they knew not either 
where (lit. neither where), ete. 
Nors. When né... quidem follows, néu modo is often used in the 


sense of ndn modo non: assentatid ndn modo amic6 sed né liberéd quidem 
digna est, flattery 1s not only not becoming to a friend, but not even to a gentleman. 


Noteworthy Uses and Distinctions of Meaning of Other 
Adverbs 


227. 1. quidem (postpositive), indeed, emphasizes the 
word that immediately precedes it,' often contrasting it 
with something to be mentioned a moment later. 

2.né... quidem, not even, the quidem standing after 
the word (or within the phrase) concerned: 


né minima quidem ré, not even in the slightest matter. 


iThe force of quidem may often be given in translation merely by vocal stress 
upon the preceding word. 


i 
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3. né, surely (used immediately before personal and 
demonstrative pronouns); not to be confused with the 
negative né, not: : 


né ego (ti, ille, etc.), surely I, etc. 
4. vel with superlatives, even, very: 
vel facillimé (lit. even most easily), very easily indeed. 
5. quam with superlatives, as . . . as possible: 
quam facillimé, as easily as possible. 


6. adeé and tam, so, indicate degree; ita and sic, thus, so, 
manner (sometimes degree). 

7. primé, at first; primum, firstly, first, implying a secondly 
to follow (but the two are often interchangeable). 

8. nunc, now, at the present treme; iam, already, by this 
(that) time, contrasted with a preceding time in the past, 
present or future; with a future tense it often means soon, 
promptly ; iam non, no longer (lit. already not). 

9. Sometimes an adverb modifies a verb that is merely 
implied: 


laté régem, a king far and wide, t.e. who rules far and wide. 
Flaminius iterum consul, Flaminius (who was) for the second 
time consul. 


228. Comparatives and superlatives of adverbs have the 


peculiar uses, corresponding to those for adjectives, men- 
tioned in §§ 222, 223: 


facilius, rather easily, too easily, lit. more easily (than ts usual 
or desirable). 

facillimé, very easily. 

vel summé, even in the highest degree, in the very highest degree. 

quam celerrimé, as swiftly as possible. 

quam primum, as soon as possible. 

alacrius quam sapientius, with more zeal than wisdom, lit. more 
zealously than more wisely. 
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Personal Pronouns 


229. The nominative of a personal pronoun (ego, ti, is, 
nds, etc.) is usually not expressed unless emphasis or contrast 
is desired. 

ego facid, ti nin facis, I do, you do not. 


1. nds, ndbis, etc. are often used for ego, mihi, etc. 
Compare the editorial we in English. 
2. The genitives of ego and tii are used as follows: 
a. mei,! tui,! nostri,! vestri,! as objective genitives (§ 151): 
ddium mei, hatred of me. 
amans vestri, fond of you. 
Note also the genitive with similis: nostri similis, lzke us. 
b. nostrum, vestrum, regularly? as genitives of the whole 
(§ 156): 
uterque nostrum, cach of us. 
omnium nostrum 3 (vestrum),° of all of us (of you). 


Possessive Pronouns (Adjectives) 


230. Possession in the first and second person (my, our, 
your) is indicated by possessive adjectives (meus, tuus, 
noster, vester) instead of the genitive of the personal pro- 
nouns. These possessive adjectives are usually omitted 
unless required for clearness or contrast: 


amicum amat, he loves (his) friend. 
amicds amamus, we love (our) friends. 


! Mel, tui, nostri, vestri as genitives of ego and ti must be carefully distinguished 
from the case forms of possessive pronouns (meus, tuus, noster, vester). 

2 Rarely nostrum and vestrum are objective genitives (§ 151). 

3In omnium nostrum (vestrum), of all of us (of you), nostrum (vestrum) is used 
after the analogy of uterque (quisque, etc.) nostrum, each of us. Cf. Macedonum 
omnés, all of the Macedonians (Liv. 31, 45, 7), praetérum omnés, all of the practors 
(Liv. 24, 32, 8). 
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251. A possessive adjective usually follows its noun; 
when it precedes, it is emphatic: 
patrem tuum novi, J know your father. 
but tuum patrem, your own father. 


232. Still greater emphasis is obtained by using ipsius 
(ipsérum, ipsarum) in apposition with the genitive involved 
in the possessive pronoun: . 

tuum ipsius patrem, your own father (the father of you yourself). 
nostris ipsdrum opibus, by our own resources (resources of us 
ourselves). 

With this use of ipsius, compare 

mea unius vita, the life of myself alone. 
tua virtiis privati, your distinciton as a private man (distinction 
of you a private man). 


233. Possessive pronouns are often equivalent to objective 
genitives: 


édium tuum, hatred of you. 


Reflexive Pronouns 


234. The reflexive pronoun sui, sibi, sé, or suus in any 
clause (main or subordinate) 
1. may refer to the subject of its own clause: 


sé et sua tradidérunt, they surrendered themselves and their be- 
longings. 

postulavi ut sé et sua traderent, J demanded that they should 
surrender themselves and their belongings. 


2. In a subordinate clause it may refer to the subject of 
the verb upon which the subordinate clause depends, if it 
represents the thought of that subject; ! rarely otherwise: 


11I¢ is then called an indirect reflexive. To avoid ambiguity, forms of ipse are 
sometimes used as indirect reflexives. 


1 
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postulavit ut sibi obsidés darent, he demanded that they should 
give him hostages, the ut clause here representing the demand 
(give me hostages) of the subject of postulavit. 

querébatur quod amicé své parcere ndllent, he complained be- 
cause they were unwilling (as he said) to spare his friend, 

but in 

tam benignus erat ut omnés eum amarent, he was so kind that 
all loved him, eum (instead of sé) is used because the ut 
clause, though referring to the subject of erat, does not repre- 
sent the thought of that subject. 


235. Sometimes the reflexive refers to something not the 
subject, but this is chiefly when the thing referred to is 
mentioned earlier in the sentence and is in a sense felt as 
the logical (though not the grammatical) subject of discourse: 

senatum ad pristinam suam sevéritatem revocavi, I recalled 
the senate to its old-time strictness.1 

236. Note the non-reflexive use of suus in the sense of 
own, proper: 

suus cuique locus erat, each had his own place (to each was his 
own place). 
suis flammis déléte Fidénas, destroy Fidenae by its own fires. 


Note also such uses as 
sé, suds morés, laudare non oportet, it is not proper to praise 
one’s self, one’s own character. 
237. Sui (ike mei, nostri, tui, vestri)? is regularly used 
only as an objective genitive: 
sui amans, fond of himself. 
_ 238. Forms of ego and ta are used as the reflexive pro- 
~ nouns of the first and second persons: 
mé periculé obtuli, J have exposed myself to danger. 
té amas, you love yourself. 


' Here the order of ideas is: senate to its, ete. 2 Genitives of ego and ti. 
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239. Inter sé, inter nés, and inter vés are often used in 
the sense of each other, to each other, etc.: 


inter nds cohortamur, we encourage each other, one another. 
inter vos differtis, you differ from each other, one another. 
inter sé obsidés dant, they give hostages to each other, one another. 


Demonstrative Pronouns (Adjectives) 


240. Demonstrative pronouns (also used as adjectives)! 
are thus distinguished in meaning and use: 


1. a. hic, this (near the speaker in position or thought). 

b. iste, that of yours (near the person addressed in position or 
thought); sometimes a contemptuous your. 

c. ille, that (comparatively remote, in position or thought, 
from both the speaker and the person addressed). 

d. is, so colorless as to be translatable by a weak this or a 
weak that, or merely by the man; sometimes even by a 
man, or such a one, or by he (she, it). 

e. idem, the same. 


2. From these meanings arise the following uses: 


a. ille, the famous (usually postpositive in this sense). 
ille ... hic, the former? . . . the latter. 
ille 
hic 
his (illis) verbis, in the aforesaid, or the following, words. 
b. is, as the usual antecedent of qui: 
ti es is qui mé Grnavisti, you are the (that) man who 
honored me. 
non sum is qui dubitem, I am not a man (such a man as) 
fo hesitate, lit. who hesitates. 


} the above-mentioned, or the following. 


1 For instance, ille may mean either that man (= ille hom6) or merely that (modify- 
ing some noun). 

2The one first mentioned is more remote on the page. But hic may mean the 
former and ille the latter, if the former is nearer (more prominent) in thought; cavé 
Catdni anteponds né istum quidem: huius enim facta illius dicta laudantur, do not 
prefer to Cato even that man of yours: for the former (Cato) és pratsed for his deeds, the 
latter for his words. 
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Id (expressed or understood as antecedent of quod) is 
often in apposition with a clause: 
sed (id) quod té non fugit, haec sunt vitia, bul, as you 
yourself perceive, there are these disadvantages, lit. but, a 
fact which (that which) does not escape you, there are, etc. 
et is, et ea, isque, etc., and that too (the is, ea, etc., 
taking up a preceding word and adding to it): 
vincula et ea sempiterna, imprisonment and that (too) 
forever. 
serm6, isque multus, dé té fuit, there was talk, and that 
wn plenty, about you. 
Note the variation from the English idiom in cases like 
solis candor illastrior est quam illius ignis, the light of the sun is 
brighter than (that) of any fire. 
c. idem, likewise, at the same time, yet: 
vir innocéns idemque doctissimus, an inoffensive and 
likewise a very learned man, lit. and, the same very 
learned. 
rébus angustis animésus apparé; sapienter idem con-~ 
trahés véla, when in trouble, put on a bold front; yet you 
will wisely take in satl; lit. you the same man will, ete. 


241. A demonstrative pronoun usually takes the gender 
of a predicate noun, if there is one (cf. § 248, 2, 6): 


revocare gradum, hoc opus, hic labor est, to retrace one’s steps, 
this is labor, this ts toil. 


The Intensive Pronoun 


242. The so-called intensive pronoun, ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 
himself, herself, itself, is used in apposition with a word 
(§ 137) to indicate sharp contrast with some other person or 
thing and may be variously translated: 


ipsi venient iuvenci, the bullocks will come of their own accord. 

ad id ipsum creatus, created for that very purpose, lit. for that 
téself, 

ipsi viginti anni, just twenty years, lit. twenty years themselves. 
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1. The word with which ipse is in apposition is often 
merely understood or implied: 


meus ipsius pater, my own father (the father of me myself). 

pertimuérunt né ab ipsis ! déscisceret, they feared that he would 
abandon (them) themselves. 

erat scriptum ipsius mand, 7f had been written in his own hand, 
lit. the hand of (him) himself. 


2. Sometimes ipse indicates merely the chief person in 
mind, master, host, etc.: 


Pythagoréi respondébant “‘ipse dixit,’’ etc., the Pythagoreans 
used to answer, “himself (i.e. the master himself) said,” ete. 


Note its use with adverbs: 
tum ipsum, af thal very time, lit. then rtself. 


Relative Pronouns 


243. A relative pronoun (never omitted as it often is in 
English) ? observes the following rules: 

1. In case, it conforms to the construction required by the 
clause it introduces: 


| quae ei datur, which is given him. 
peciinia { cuius avidus est, for which he ts eager. 
quam mihi dat, which he gives me. 
EXCEPTIONS: 
a. Rarely it is attracted to agree with an antecedent in the 
ablative: 3 ; 
notante populé qué (for quem) ndévisti, when the people, whom 
you know, size (him) up. 
db. Sometimes it is governed by a clause subordinate to the 
one it serves to introduce; e.g. cui (introducing possit but gov- 
erned by pareat) in the following: ; : 
numquam satis laud4ri philosophia poterit, cui qui pareat 
omne tempus sine molestid possit dégere, philosophy can 
never be praised enough since the man who is guided by it (lit. 
which he who obeys) can spend all his days without worry. 


1 Probably for ab sé ipsis. 

2 For instance, the book I have for the book that (which) I have. , 

3 Still more rarely the antecedent is attracted into agreement with the relative: 
urbem quam statu6 vestra est, the city that I am building is yours. 
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2. In gender, number, and person, it usually agrees with 
its antecedent: ti qui, (quae, if a woman) mé 6rnavisti. 
EXcePrions: 
a, Sometimes its gender and number are determined by the gen- 
eral sense regardless of the grammatical gender or number of the 
antecedent: genus qui in agris vivunt, a class who spend their lives 


in the fields. 
b. Ifarelative clause has a predicate noun, the relative commonly 
agrees with it (ef. § 241): 
Thébae quod Boedtiae caput est, Thebes, which is the capital 


of Bocotia. 
hoc animal quem vocamus hominem, this animal that we call 


man. 
c. Ifa relative pronoun has two or more antecedents, it follows 
in gender and number the rules for the gender and number of a 
predicate adjective limiting two or more nouns (§ 213, 2): 
labor voluptasque quae (neut. plur.) dissimillima sunt. 
pater et mater qui mortui sunt. 
,honorés, imperia, victériae quae (neut. plur.) fortuita sunt. 


244. Relative adverbs are often equivalent to the relative 
pronoun with a preposition: 


is unde (= is 4 quo), he from whom, lit. he whence. 
is qué (= is ad quem), he to whom, lit. he whither. 


245. The antecedent of a relative may be 
1. omitted altogether or merely involved in an adjective 
or possessive pronoun: 
qui fugit ignavus est, (he) who runs away its a coward. 
sunt qui mentiantur, there are (men) who le. 
servili tumultii quds ' isus sublevavit, in the revolt of the slaves 


(lit. servile revolt) whom experience aided. 
_vestra qui vixistis hoc interest, this concerns you who have lived. 


2. attracted into the relative clause:? 


quas rés gessimus, attigit, has touched upon the things that I 
did, lit. has touched upon which things I did. 


1 The antecedent of quis is servérum, implied in servili. 

2 This is especially common (a) when the relative clause precedes the main clause, 
(b) when the antecedent would, if in the main clause, be an appositive: Carthagé, 
quam urbem Romani vicérunt, Carthage, the city that the Romans conquered, 
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ad Amanum contendi, qui mons erat hostium plénus, hastened 
to Amanus, a mountain which (lit. which mountain) was full, 
ete. 


246. A superlative adjective describing the antecedent 
is often attracted into the relative clause: 


vasa quae pulcherrima viderat, the most beautiful vessels that 
he had seen, lit. the vessels that he had seen most beautiful. 


247. A relative pronoun often begins a sentence, where 
English requires a demonstrative: 
qué 1 factd, when this had been done, lit. which having been done. 


uae ! cum ita sint, since this vs so, lit. since which (things) are 
bf , 
so. 


Note the idiom: 


spérd, quae tua priidentia est, té valére, I hope, such is your prudence 
(lit. which prudence ts yours), that you are well. 
So qua es prudentia, in the same sense, lit. of which prudence you are. 


Interrogative Pronouns 
248. The interrogative pronouns are used as follows: 
quis, who? asks for the name of a person: 
quis es ti, who are you? 
uter, which? asks which one, where only two persons or 
things are concerned: 


uter nostrum sapientior est, tine an ego, which of us is the 
wiser, you or I? 


Both quis and uter are sometimes used as interrogative 
adjectives. Qui, what? is regularly an interrogative adjective, 
usually asking about the character (rather than the name) of 
the person or thing: 

qui hom6 erat, what sort of a man was he? 


1 The relative in this use refers to something that has preceded. 
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Ecquis, any one? introduces a question, but the quis that 
forms part of the word is the indefinite (not the interrogative) 
pronoun: 


ecquis hic est, 1s any one here? 


Indefinite Pronouns 


249. Indefinite pronouns! are thus distinguished in mean- 
ing and use: 

1. quis, quid, any one, anything, without implication as to 
the existence of the person or thing, commonly confined to 
clauses introduced by si, nisi, né, num: 


Si quid ingeni in mé est, 2f there is any ability in me. 


2. aliquis, aliquid, quispiam, quidpiam, some one, some- 
thing, usually implying the existence of the person or thing: 
si aliquid ingeni in mé est, if there is some ability in me (imply- 
ing that I have at least some). 
aliquis dicet, some one will say. 


3. nescid quis,? nescid quid, some one or other, something 
or other, implying the existence of the person but ignorance 
as to his identity: 

nescid quis dicit, some one or other says. 
nescid qué modé, somehow or other (in some way or other). 


4, quidam, quaedam, quiddam, a certain one, a certain 
thing (whose identity is more or less clearly in mind); 
sometimes = a kind of, as it were: 

quaedam Sdcratica medicina, a kind of Socratic medicine (as 
at were). 

5. quisquam, quidquam, any one, anything, commonly 
used (like the adjective ullus, any) with negative ideas 


1 For substantive and adjective forms, see § 77. 
2 The two words nescid quis came to be used together merely as a pronoun, with 


no consciousness of the original force of nescié (which always has the o short when 
thus used). 
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(expressed or implied) or in clauses introduced by si or quam, 
than: 
nec quisquam audet, nor does any one dare. 
estne quisquam dé qué melius existimés, is there any one of 
whom you think better? 
Si quisquam est timidus, if any one 1s afraid. 
illistrior quam quisquam superidrum, more brilliant than any 
of his predecessors. 


6. quivis, quaevis, quidvis, quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet, 
any one (anything) you wish, any chance person (thing), 
utervis, utravis, utrumvis, uterlibet, utralibet, utrumlibet, 
erther (of the two) you please: 


non quemvis laudd, I do not praise any chance person (but only 
the select few); quemquam here would mean any one ai ail. 
dicere hic quidvis licet, you may say anything you choose here. 


7. ecquis, ecquid, an interrogative, any one? anything? 
whether any-one, whether anything (cf. § 248) : 


ecquis hic est, is any one here? 
mé rogas ecquid dixerim, you ask me whether I said anything. 


8. néméd, no one, is usually! a substantive and niillus, no, 
usually an adjective. But nillius and nall6 are substantively - 
used for the genitive and ablative of ném6 (§ 40, 4). Néminis 
and némine, though not uncommon in early and late Latin, 
do not seem to have been used in classical times. 

9. quisque, quidque, cach. 

Note the idioms: 

optimus quisque, all the best men, lit. each best. 

tertid quoque verbé, with every other word, lit. with each third 
word. 

quotus quisque disertus est, how few men are eloquent, lit. 
what in number is each eloquent! 


1iven in such expressions as némd Romants, Romants is probably an adjective 
modifying némé, no one of Roman origin. 
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Agreement of Verb and Subject 


250. A verb agrees with its subject in number, person, and 
(where participles are involved) gender and case: 


ti: amatus es (am&ta, if addressed to a woman), you have been 
loved. 
deae colendae sunt, goddesses should be revered. 


EXCEPTIONS: 


1. Sometimes its form is determined by the sense, regardless 
of the grammatical gender or number of the subject: 
pars ee {part : 
decem mitlia oes! sunt en thousand were Se 
Lentulus cum céteris cénstituerant,! Lentulus with (and) the 
others had decided. 
2. Sometimes it agrees in gender or number with a predicate 
noun or an appositive, if the latter is nearer: 
non omnis error stultitia est dicenda, not every error should be 
called folly. 
pueri Tréianum dicitur agmen, the boys are called the Trojan 
band. 


251. If a verb has two or more subjects, its number and 
person conform to the following rule: 
1. In number it is usually plural if the subjects are con- 


nected by et, atque (ac), or -que (expressed or understood) ? 
or if one of the subjects is plural: 


filius et filia capti sunt. 


EXCEPTIONS: 
-a. If singular subjects are regarded as forming one whole, 
the verb is singular: 
cum tempus necessitasque postulat, when the emergency (lit. 
time and necessity) requires. 
6. Sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest subject: 
filia atque filius captus est, the daughter and son were captured. 


1 Cénstituerant is plural because cum céteris is felt as et céteri. 
2 But not if the subjects are connected by neque (mec) ...meque (mec) or aut... 
aut, unless one of the subjects is plural. ; 
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2. In person, if the subjects are of different persons, the 
verb agrees with the first person, if there is one; otherwise 
with the second: 


si ti et Tullia valétis, ego et Cicero valémus, if you and Tullia 
are well, Cicero and I are well. 


3. In gender, participles follow the rules for the gender of 
predicate adjectives limiting two or more nouns (§ 213); ef. 
the similar rules for the agreement of relatives with ante- 
cedents (§ 248, 2, c). 


Voices 


252. Through the influence of the Greek middle voice the 
passive is sometimes used (chiefly in poetry) as follows: 
1. reflexively, representing the subject as acting on itself: 


omnés effunduntur, all rush (lit. are poured, pour themselves) 
out. 


2. actively, with an accusative, representing the subject 
as doing something for itself: 


galeam induitur, he puts his helmet on. 
umerés insternor pelle, J cover my shoulders with a skin. 
umero6s amictus, having covered his shoulders. 


253. But the accusative with a passive form is often an 
accusative of specification (§ 181, footnote 2): 


mants iuvenem post terga revinctum trahébant, were dragging 
a youth with his hands bound behind his back, lit. bound as to 
his hands. 

saepés fldrem dépasta, a hedge whose blossoms have been fed on, 
lit. fed on as to tts blossoms. 


Compare saucius pectus and nidus pedem (in which pectus 
and pedem are clearly accusative of specification) with the same 
accusatives after sauciatus and nidatus. 
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254. Cénatus, pransus, pdtus, itirdtus (rom cénare, 
prandére, potare, iirare) are used in both prose and poetry in 
the sense of having dined, having lunched, having drunk, 
having sworn, respectively. 


Tenses 


255. The more common tense meanings have been illus- 
trated in the paradigms of sum and amoé. Other note- 
worthy uses are indicated below. 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 


256. An act,! whether referring to past, present, or future 
time, may, by means of tenses, be represented: 

1. As going on (in progress) at the time in mind. This 
conception does not include either the beginning or the end 
of the act. 

Tenses thus used: 


a. Present: scribit, scribitur, ts writing, 1s being written. 
b. Imperfect: seribébat, scribébatur, was writing, was being 
written. 
c. Future: scribet, scribétur, will be writing,? will be in process 
of composition.® 
Note 1. The forms is being, was being, etc., must be used in translating 
the present and imperfect passive of any verb of which the perfect passive 
participle may be used (like an adjective) to express a state resulting from 


an act that has ceased (e.g. claudé, capid, armo, perdo, déled, aperid, amitté, 
abdé, scribd, etc.). For instance, porta clauditur, indicating an act going 


on in the present, cannot be translated the gate ts closed because this ex-_ 


pression in English commonly indicates a closed state resulting from a past 
act of closing and is therefore a translation of clausa est (is a closed gate). 
For a similar reason claudébatur must (ordinarily) be translated was being 


1 What is said in the following pages regarding an act applies also to verbs that 
refer to a state or condition. 

2 The future, however, commonly indicates the mere occurrence of the entire act 
(including its beginning and end), without special reference to its progress. 

3 Cireumlocution is here necessary in translating, since English usage does not 
allow will be being written. 
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closed. There is, on the other hand, no objection to translating such verbs 
as amatur, regitur, créditur, auditur, cdgitur, canspicitur, etc., by he ts 
loved, he is ruled, etc., because these English expressions imply that the 
act is still going on. If the act of loving or ruling has ceased, the person 
is not now a loved or ruled person. But if the act of closing a gate has 
been completed, the gate is now a closed gate. Réctus est cannot mean 
ts ruled, but clausa est may mean ts closed. 


Nore 2. It is not always necessary to use the form in ~ing in translating 
the imperfect, since in English the same tense-form of many verbs may be 
used to indicate either that an act was going on (without involving any 
thought of its beginning or end), or that it merely occurred (as a whole). 
For instance, in the following sentences sat, held, reigned are imperfects 
equivalent to was stiting, was holding, was reigning: 


When I looked into the room a man sat there with a book in his hand. 
He struck the man with a staff that he held in his hand. 
At the time referred to Queen Victoria reigned in England. 


In the following sentences, on the other hand, the same verb-forms merely 
indicate that the act, as a whole, occurred. 

He sai a whole hour without moving. 

Though angry, I held my tongue. 

Queen Victoria reigned more*than fifty years. 
Latin, more frequently than Emglish, prefers to represent an act as in 
progress. The point of view in such matters is often diferent in different 
languages. Cf. the German present perfect in ich habe es gestern gethan 
with the historical perfect of its English translation: I did it yesterday. 


2. As one that merely occurs, occurred, or will occur, at 
the time in mind. Here the act as a whole is summarily 
represented, without any thought of its progress. 

Tenses thus used: 


a. Present: scribit, scribitur, writes, 7s writien.? 
b. Future: scribet, scribétur, will write, will be written.’ 
c. Historical perfect :* scripsit, scriptus est, wrote, was written.® 


1 Such a use is, e.g., he writes to-day, instead of to-morrow, because, etc. 

2This use of ts written must be carefully distinguished from the same English 
form referring to a state (page 60, footnote 1; page 73 footnote 1; page 83, footnote 3), 
and also from the use of the same form to indicate customary action (§ 257, 2). 

® As an act, not as a state. 

4 The historical perfect denotes the mere occurrence of an act, as a whole, in the 
past: the present perfect, the completion of an act prior to the present. 


— 
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3. As one completed prior to the time in mind. 
Tenses thus used: 


a. Present perfect: 1 scripsit, scriptus est, has written, has been 
written (prior to the present moment). 

b. Pluperfect: scripserat, scriptus erat, had written, had been 
written (prior to some time in the past). 

c. Future perfect: scripserit, scriptus erit, will have written, 
will have been written (prior to some time in the future). 


257. From representing an act as going on and therefore 
as not yet completed, the present and imperfect indicative 
sometimes denote: 

1, action merely attempted (conative force), or merely 
beginning (inceptive force): 

mortis poenam removet, is trying to do away with the death 
penalty. 

in exsilium éiciébam, was trying to send into exile. 

fertur in hostis, he is beginning to rush upon the foe. 


iam arva tenébant, they were just reaching (already beginning 
to hold) the fields. 


2. customary or repeated action or general truths: 
fortés fortina adiuvat, fortune helps (is wont to help) the brave. 
parcé vivebat, used to live economically. 
mécum quaerébam quid significarés, kept asking myself what 
you meant. . 

258. As the Latin perfect and pluperfect cannot represent 
an act in progress, the Latin resorts to the following idiomatic 
uses of the present and imperfect with iam dit, iam didum 
and other expressions of duration of time: 

iam ditt facid, I have long been doing, lit. am doing already long. 

iam dia faciébam, J had long been doing, lit. was doing already 
long. 

tot annés bella geré, I have been waging (lit. am waging) war 


80 Many years. 
1 Soe footnote 4, page 176. 
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259. The present and imperfect, when accompanied by a 
negative, sometimes distinctly imply can and could ideas: 


non labérem fert (ferébat), can (could) not endure toil, lit. ts 
(was) not wont to endure torl. 


260. For vivid representation the present tense is often 
rhetorically used in the sense of the historical perfect. It 
is then called the historical present: 


duas legionés cénscribit, he enrolled two legions, lit. enrolls. 


261. Dum in the sense of whzle regularly takes the present 
indicative even of an act going on In the past (but see 
§ 301, 1): 


dum haec geruntur, while this (lit. these things) was going on. 


262. In subordinate clauses (introduced by cum, si, qui, 
etc.) referring to future time, where I¢nglish loosely uses the 
present, Latin commonly! uses the future perfect, if the act 
of the subordinate clause is to occur prior to that of the 
clause upon which it depends.’ 


cum vénerit, abibé, when he comes (lit. shall have come), I shall 
(afterward) leave. 


Otherwise, the future: 
cum veniet, amicum sécum diicet, when he comes (lit. shall 


come), he will bring his friend with him (contemporaneous 
acts). 


263. In direct address the future indicative often amounts 
to a command in which the speaker treats non-compliance 
as impossible: 


ibis, you will go = go! 


1 Exceptions oceur chiefly in colloquial styles. 

_7In negative clauses introduced by nisi (si nén, etc.), the future is common where 
corresponding affirmative clauses would take the future perfect. This is because the 
non-occurrence of the act of the subordinate clause will be contemporaneous with any 
other future act, e.g. nisi veniet, urbs délébitur. 


& 
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264. The future perfect is sometimes used merely as an 
energetic future of an act to be promptly completed: 


‘rape mél” “fécera!l”? “hurry me off!’ “done!” lit. I shall 
have (it) done (in no time). 
abieré, I’ll be off. 


Compare in English such a command as 


Have done with such talk! i.e. Stop such talk instanély. 


Note the future perfect use of videé and dicé: 
id vider, that will be my lookout (lit. I shall have seen that). 
dé té ti videris, as for yourself, that will be your lookout. 
“O stultum hominem,” dixerit ! quispiam, ‘‘O the fool,” some 
one will say, lit. will have said, 


265. The perfect is sometimes used 
1. of something that is no more: 


fuit Ilium, Ilium is no more, lit. has been. 
2. to indicate the suddenness with which an act will occur: 


perii, si mé aspexerit, I’m lost (lit. have perished) of he catches 
sight of me. 

si manébit, vicimus, if he remains, the victory 1s ours, lit. we 
have conquered. 


3. of a general truth (gnomic perfect): 


pectiniam némo sapiéns concupivit, no wise man covets money, 
an implication from has (ever) coveted. 


266. Novi (cognévi), J know, cénsuévi, I am accustomed, 
and the defective verbs, 6di, 7 hate, and memini, I remember, 
are perfects that are regularly used as presents; cf. I have 
got, often heard for I have. 


1 Dixerit in aliquis (quispiam) dixerit is sometimes regarded as perfect subjunctive 
but see Roby, Latin Grammar, Preface, page ci, and Elmer, Studies in Latin Moods 
and Tenses (Cornell Studies in Classtcal Philology, No. 6), pp. 176 ff., Transactions of 
American Philelogical Association, 32, pp. 205-217; p. exvii; Classical Review, XIV, 
p. 219. 
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Originally these perfect forms were perfect also in sense. 
Novi originally meant, I have learned, cénsuévi, I have be- 
come accustomed. The pluperfect of these verbs accordingly 
has the force of an imperfect and the future perfect the 
force of a future: eg. ndveram = J knew, noverd, I shall 
know, ete. 


267. The pluperfect of dicd (less often of other verbs) is 
sometimes used to indicate an act that occurred prior to 
another that is soon to be mentioned: 


dixerat. Ile sustulit ad sidera palmas, 7.e. had said before the 
act of sustulit. 


268. Epistolary Tenses. 

The writer of a letter, instead of using a tense appropriate 
at the time he is writing, often uses one that will be an 
appropriate tense for the reader to use when he receives the 
letter.!. A tense thus used is called an epistolary tense: 


hanc epistulam ante licem scribébam (instead of scribd), J 
am writing this letter before daylight. 


Upon receiving this letter the reader would say of the 
writer “he was writing before daylight.” 


NATURAL TENSE EQUIVALENT EPISTOLARY TENSE 
scribé, J am writing. scribébam, was writing. 
scribd, J write (used aoristically)? secripsi, wrote. 
scripsi, J have written, I wrote. scripseram, had written. 
scribam, I shall write. scriptirus eram, was going to 
write. 


i English also has its ‘‘epistolary tenses.’’ In writing a letter while ill, for instance, 
one may say ‘You ought to appreciate this letter when I tell you that I was ill when 
I wrote it” (for ‘am ill when I write it’’). 

2 That is, to indicate the mere occurrence of the act, without reference to its progress, 
e.g. I write to-day, instead of to-morrow, because, etc. 
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TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


269. Any tense of the subjunctive may indicate time (a) 
identical with or (b) subsequent to, that of the indicative 
tense of the same name, as illustrated in the following table:! 


IDENTICAL WITH 


1. Present: vérum sit, granted that tt ts 
_ (now) true. 
is est qui amétur, he is a 
man who is (now) 
loved. 


2. Imperfect: scivi guid facerés, J 
knew what you were 
(then) doing. 
3. Perfect: fécerim, granted that I have 
(heretofore) done. 
sci6 quid fécerim, J know 
what I did or have 
(heretofore) done. 


4, Pluperfect: scivi quid fécissem, J 
knew what I had (pre- 
viously) done. 


1¥or the peculiar. tense usage in conditional 
type, see § 307, 3. 


SUBSEQUENT TO 


sit, he would (hereafter) be, 
let him or may he (here- 
after) be. 

timed né sit, I fear that he 
will (hereafter) be. 

si sit, if he should (here- 
after) be. 

véni ut facerés, J came that 
you might (thereafter) do. 


fécerim, I should (here- 
after) do. 

scid eum abitirum esse, 
si fécerim, / know that 
he will leave if I (here- 
after) do (shall have 
done, v.e. after the pres- 
ent act of knowing but 
prior to the act of 
leaving). 

scivi eum abitiirum esse, 
si fécissem, I knew that 
he would leave if I should 
(thereafter) do (have 
done), t.e. after the past 
act of knowing but 
prior to the act of leav- 
ing). 


sentences of the contrary-to-fact 
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RULE FOR THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


270. In subordinate clauses, tenses of the subjunctive 
usually conform to the following rule: 

When the main! verb refers to Past TIME, the subordinate 
tense is: 


pluperfect, if it refers to time prior to that of the main 
verb; 
imperfect,” otherwise. 


When the main! verb refers to TIME NoT Past, the subordi- 
nate tense is: 


perfect, if it refers to time prior to that of the main verb; 
present,’ otherwise. 


Note 1. On account of this so-called Rule for the Sequence of Tenses, 
expressions that might otherwise seem natural are usually avoided. For 
instance, in expressions of the type Tell me what you were doing, quid facerés 
is regularly avoided because the main verb does not refer to past time; 
quid féceris, on the other hand, cannot be used because the perfect tense 
cannot represent an act in progress. Hence the question is made inde- 
pendent: dic mihi! quid faciébas? fell me! what were you doing? Again, 
instead of such pluperfects as in sci6 quid fécissés, si cénsor fuissés, I 
know what you would have done, etc., the Latin commonly has scid quid 
factirus fueris. (See § 308.) Still such sentences as dic quid facerég 
occasionally occur. Contrary-to-fact conditional sentences disregard the 
rule for sequence except in apodoses that admit of the form —irus fuerim 
and in sentences of the type si hoc fécisset, laudatus esset (§ 307, 35), 
where laudatus esset refers to the past and fécisset to time prior to it. 

Nore 2. It follows from the above rule that the pluperfect subjunctive 
after a past tense and the perfect subjunctive after a tense not past 

a. are excluded from purpose clauses (sec § 288), since that which is to 
be achieved is never prior to the act of the main verb, and regularly from 


1“Main Verb” is, for convenience, here used to include any verb upon which a 
subordinate clause depends, even though such verb itself is subordinate to another; 
eg. docuisse in docuisse videor qualés dei essent, I seem to have shown what the charac. 
ter of the gods is (lit. was). Any infinitive (even the present or future) depending 
on a past tense is itself regarded as dealing with the past and is followed by imperfect 
or pluperfect: dixit sé abitarum esse si vénissem, he said that he would withdraw, if 
I should come. 

2? Negative subordinate clauses (e.g. nisi and si nén clauses) often have imperfect 
or present where corresponding affirmative clauses would have pluperfect. or perfect, 
since the non-occurrence of the act is contemporaneous with (not prior to) the main verb. 
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result clauses (see § 290), since a result cannot logically be prior to the 
act that brings it about. See, however, § 271, and note such result clauses 
as neque is es, Catilina, ut té...pudor...umquam a turpitidine... 
revocaverit, and you are not such a man, Catiline, that a sense of shame has 
ever kept you from disgraceful deeds. 

b. may in indirect discourse represent the perfect or future perfect in- 
dicative (see § 318), or the perfect subjunctive of the direct discourse, and 
the imperfect may represent the present or future indicative, or the present 
subjunctive. 

Norse 3. In applying the rule for sequence of tenses, the historical 
present and the historical infinitive, being present in form, are sometimes 
treated as real presents. 


Illustrative Examples of the Working of the Rule 


rogabam quid fécissés,! what you had done (before the asking). 


rogavi quid facerés, what you were doing (at the time of the 
asking), or what you were to do* (after the 

rogaveram | asking). 

sciébam eum abitiirum esse $ si haec fécissem,! that he would 


depart if I should (previously) do (have done) 
these thongs. 


scivi eum abitiirum esse ? si haec facerem,! that he would 
depart, if I was (then) doing, or should 

sciveram | (later), be doing these things. 

rogo quid féceris,! what you have done (before the asking). 

rogabé quid facias,! what you are doing (at the-time of the 
, asking), or what you are to do® (after the 

rogaver6 asking). 

scid \ eum abitirum esse ‘ si fécerim,! that he will depart if 

sciam I (previously) do (shall have done). 

sciver6 eum abitiirum esse * si faciam,! that he will depart if I 


am doing or shall (later) be dotng. 


i In Latin, the subjunctive is used in (a) an indirect question, ¢.e. in a subordinate 
substantive clause introduced by an interrowative word as in the quid clauses above 
(see § 318); (6) any subordinate clause in indirect discourse, as in the si clauses above 
(see § 318). ~ 8 

2To avoid ambiguity, where reference to the future is intended, periphrastic forms 
are often used: rogabam (rog6) quid factirus essés (sis), instead of facerés (facias). 
Mox, brevi, etc., are often used to show that a future idea is intended. 

3 Tor these infinitives with subject accusatives in indirect discourse, see § 317. 
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Note. The terms primary, principal, secondary, and historical: tenses, 
commonly used in connection with the Rule for Sequence of Tenses, are 
purely arbitrary, inappropriate, and misleading? and are here discarded, 


271. The perfect subjunctive is sometimes® used in a 
result clause (§ 290), rarely elsewhere, even when the main 
verb refers to the past: 


ita non timidus erat ut sit interfectus, he was so fearless that he 
was killed. 


Rarely a past tense is followed by the present subjunctive 
in cases like: 
rés in eum locum adducta est ut putem, etc., things have come 
to such a pass (i.e. are now in such a state) that I think, etc., 
where the main verb is felt as referring to the present state 
of things resulting from a past act. e 
in ed tanta prudentia fuit ut hodié stet Asia, his foresight was 
so remarkable that Asia vs stvll secure. 


TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE 


272. The tenses of the infinitive in indirect discourse (see 
§ 317) are used as follows: 


The present denotes an act contem- | the time of the verb 
poraneous with | upon which the infin- 

The perfect denotes an act prior to - itivedepends (wheth- 
The future denotes an act subse-| er that time is past, 
quent to} present, or future) :4 


1The so-called historical tenses are the imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, historical 


‘present, historical infinitive. Al others are primary or principal. 


2See Elmer: “Some Shortcomings of Our Latin Grammars,’ The Classical Weekly 
of Dec. 6 and Dec. 13, 1926. 

3 Especially in negative clauses. The perfect is common in Nepos and later writers 
and is regular in Suetonius. 

4 An imperfect or pluperfect of the direct discourse cannot be clearly expressed by 
the tense in the indirect. Where clear expression of these ideas is essential, direct 
discourse is retained, eg. “tum,” inquit, ‘‘scribébas,” “you were writing af the time,” 
said he. 
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Present: dicit mé facere, says that I am now doing. \ at the time 
dicet mé facere, he will say that I am then | of saying. 
downg. f Direct: 


dixit mé facere, said that I was then doing. )  facit 


Perfect: dicit mé fécisse, says that I have prenously 
done. prior to the 
dicet mé fécisse, will say that I have previ- ' saying. 
ously done. | Direct: 
dixit mé fécisse, said that I had previously fécit 
done. 


Future: dicit mé factirum esse, says that I will do. | after the 
dicet mé facturum esse, will say that I will do.\ saying. 
dixit mé factiirum esse, satd that I would do. | Direct: 

faciet 


273. For verbs that have no future infinitive (sometimes 
also for other verbs) a circumlocution is used: 


dixit fore (or futtirum esse) ut désisteret, sazd that he wowd 
cease, lit. said it was about to be that he would cease. 


Fore with a perfect participle sometimes is equivalent to a 
future perfect infinitive: dicéd mé satis adeptum fore, J say 
that I shall have gained enough. _ 

274. The present tense of the infinitive, regardless of its 
temporal relation to the main verb, is regularly used: 

1. with verbs like statud, decide, possum, be able, volé, 
wish, etc., whose equivalents in English take to and another 
verb to complete their meaning. Such an infinitive has no 
subject accusative and is called a complementary infinitive, 
though it is often virtually the object of the verb (§ 3085, 2, b): 


statué intrare, I decide to enter. 
possum vincere, J am able to conquer. 
vol6 audire, I wish to hear. 

auded pugnare, I venture to fight. 
dubitd loqui, I hesitate to speak. 
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The perfect infinitive (instead of the present) is some- 
times used (especially with vol6 and n6l6) to emphasize the 
certainty or swiftness of accomplishment: 

tendentés Pélion imposuisse Olympo, striving to plant Pelion 
on Olympus. 

2. with iubed, vetd, sind, patior and a few other verbs that, 
take the infinitive of a verb referring to time subsequent to 
the main verb: 

iussi eds abire, J ordered them to depart. 
hoc régnum gentibus esse tendit, intended that this (city) was 
to rule the nations (lit. this to be the ruling power for). 


3. with memini: 
memini té dicere, I remember your saying, t.e. that you said 
(though the act of saying 1s prior to that of memini). 
275. Note the difference between the English and the 
Latin idiom in such expressions as: 


débui facere, I ought to have done, lit. was under obligation to do. 

potui facere, I could have done, lit. was able (had the power) to do. 

mé facere oportuit, J ought to have done, lit. zt was fitting me 
to do. 


Moods 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD 


276. The indicative deals with what was, is, or will be as a 
matter of fact. 

Note. In certain expressions the Latin states that a thing is, where the 
English states that it would be or might be, e.g. : 


longum est omnia dicere, t would be (lit. 7s) tedious to tell everything. 
plira dicere possum, I might (lit. am able to) say more. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 


277. The subjunctive, as used in independent sentences, 
admits of three gencral divisions: 
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1. Volitive subjunctive, dealing with what is willed. 

2. Optative subjunctive, dealing with what is wished. 

3. Would-Should subjunctive (the so-called “potential” 
subjunctive)! dealing with what would happen or be true 
under certain contingencies, expressed (by si, nisi, etc.) or 
merely implied. 


278. General Rule for the Use of Negatives: 


With the volitive and the optative subjunctive and with 
imperatives, i.e. with any use of a mood that involves 
willing or wishing the negative is né, not; néve (neu), and 
not, nerther, nor. 

With all other expressions? the regular negative is non,° 
not; neque (nec),4 and not, neither, nor. (Haud, haut, hau, 
not, is rare and is used chiefly with adjectives and adverbs 
and in the expression haud scié an, lit. J do not know whether, 
which came to mean, I am inclined to think that, 2.e. probably.) 


Independent Uses of the Subjunctive 


279. The volitive subjunctive. This may be subdivided 
as follows: 

1. Hortatory subjunctive, used in the first person plural 
(present tense). Here the speaker wills that he and others 
shall or shall not join in doing something: 


démus; let us give. 
né edmus, let us not go. 


1 This grammar does not recognize any may possibly or can use of the subjunctive. 
See Elmer: “Studies in Latin Moods and Tenses” (Correll Studies in Classical Philology, 
No. VI). Other grammars have, to a greater or less extent, adopted the conclusions 
there reached. See Preface. 

2 Te. with the would-should (‘potential’) subjunctive, all indicatives and infini- 
tives, adjectives, etc. 

3+ But not even is regularly expressed by né ... quidem, regardless of the mood of 
the verb. 

*Non and neque (nec) are sometimes (especially in later Latin) used in volitive 
and optative expressions. 
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2. Jussive subjunctive, used in commands and _ prohibi- 
tions. Here the speaker wills that some one else shall or 
shall not do something. The tone ranges from mere entreaty, 
request, or advice, to stern command. 

a. Second person: 


isto bono ttare, enjoy the good that is yours. 
né timeds, do not fear. 
istam né reliqueris,! don’t you leave that girl. 


This use of the second person in commands and prohibi- 
tions, though common in colloquial Latin and poetry, is rare 
in elevated prose. For the usual method of expressing com- 
mands and prohibitions, see §§ 286, 287. 

6. Third person, common in all periods and all styles: 


eant, Ict them go. 
né quis dicat, let no one say. 


3. Concessive subjunctive. Here the speaker expresses 
permission that something be done, in the future (present 
tense), or grants? that something is now true (present tense), 
or was or has been true in the past (perfect tense): 


veniat, leé him come (if he wishes). 

hoc vérum sit, granted that this be true ? (let this be true). 

né sit summum malum, suppose zt is not the worst evil. 

peccaverit, granted that he did wrong, has done wrong (let him 
have done wrong). 


1 The perfect of the volitive subjunctive, excluding, as it does, all thought of the 
progress of the act, is brusque and unceremonious in tone. Compare the English 
perfect in such commands as “Have done with such talk!”’, ‘“Be gone!’”’, which un- 
ceremoniously insist upon prompt compliance in the immediate future. While the 
perfect subjunctive with né is rare in ceremonious prose of the best period, it is com~ 
mon with nec, nihil, numquam, and né... quidem in such prose. This and other 
remarkable differences of usage have led Elmer (“Latin Prohibitive,”” American Journal 
of .Philology, Vol. XV) to regard the latter expressions as representing a different use 
of the mood and akin to the would-should subjunctive. 

2 The subjunctive in this use does not necessarily imply that the speaker believes 
to be true the thing conceded by him, but that he prefers to concede the point tempo- 
rarily rather than to argue or investigate it. 
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Nore. Rarely the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is used in suppos- 
ing something contrary-to-fact: darés hanc vim Crass6, suppose you gave 
this power to Crassus (Cic. Off., 3, 75). 


4. Deliberative subjunctive. Here the speaker asks him- 
self or some one else for direction or advice. Such a question 
is answered (if at all ') by some expression of the will: 


quid faciam? invenias argentum, what shall I do? find the 
money. 

haec omnia patiamur, shall we put up with all this? 

scribe. quid scribam? write. what shall I write? 

quid faciam praescribe. quiéscas. né scribam omnin6? fell me 
what to do. take a rest! not write at all? 

quid fiat, what shall be done? 


Nore 1. For the subjunctive in a question of obligation or propriety 
which is answered, if at all, not by an expression of the will, but by a mere 
statement that something ought to be done, or is fitting, see § 285. 

Norse 2. For these questions in indirect discourse, see § 318. 


280. The optative subjunctive. Here the different tenses 
express wishes as follows: 


1. Present and perfect,’ a wish that something may happen 
hereafter: ? 


di té ament, may the gods bless you. 
né vivam, may I not live. 

utinam venias, oh that you may come. 
perierim, may I drop dead! ? 

né di siverint, Heaven forbid! 


2. Imperfect, a wish that something were now true which 
is not true (“contrary-to-fact in the present’): 


utinam ita faceret, oh that he were now doing so (but he is not). 


1 Like any other type of question, such a question may be purely rhetorical (§ 144). 

2 The perfect, when it refers to the future, lays stress on prompt completion of the 
act. Hence its use in passionate prayers. 

2 Sometimes the perfect expresses a wish that something may have happened in 
the past: spera impléverim, may I have fulfilled his hopes! 
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3. Pluperfect, a wish that something had been true in the 
past which was not true (“contrary-to-fact in the past”): 


utinam ita fécisset, oh that he had done so (but he did not). 


Utinam is regularly used in such expressions with the 
imperfect and pluperfect, but often omitted with the present 
and perfect. 

281. As negative of the optative subjunctive, non is 
sometimes used for the regular né. See “General Rule for 
the Use of Negatives,” § 278. 

282. The would-should subjunctive (“potential subjunc- 
tive’). This expresses what would happen under certain 
conditions. These conditions may be: 

1. merely implied (more or less consciously) : 


Present: malim domi manére, | showld prefer to remain at tome, 
i.e. f I were to express a preference, or if certain contin- 
gencies should arise. 

So velim, ndélim. 

Fortiinam facilius reperids quam retineds, Fortune you would 
more easily find than keep, t.e. if you should make the 
attempt. 

dicat fortasse aliquis, perhaps some one would say, i.e. if he 
should attempt to answer me. 

velitis haec fieri? would you like this done? 

paene putem, I should almost think. 

stare putés, aded procédunt tempora tardé, one would think 
that time is standing still, so slow does it advance. 

Perfect:! plané interierim, J should be utterly done for. 

Némo6 tibi crédiderit, no one would for an instant believe 
you. 


1The perfect here indicates greater certainty and decisiveness than the present 
(cf. page 188, footnote 1 and 189, footnote 2). Hence such adverbs as paene, prope, 
feré, parum, vix, fortasse, etc., though common with the present subjunctive, are 
almost unknown with the perfect in this use before the period of decline. See Elmer, 
Studies in Latin Macds and Tenses. 
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Imperfect: vellem etiam illud, J should wish that also, ve. if I 
were bold enough to express a wish (“subjunctive of modest 
assertion’). See § 307, 3, a. 

So néllem, mallem. 
vidérés ‘ stridere susurrés, you would have noticed the hum of 
5 whispers, t.e. if you had been present. 


Afrés Romanam créderés ! aciem, you (one) would have thought 
the Africans a Roman battle line. 
So putarés, cernerés. 
Pluperfect: non ille nébis Saturndlia constituisset, he would not 
have set the Saturnalia for us. 


2. definitely expressed: 


Present and perfect: nén velim, si possim, I would not, if I 
could, lit. I should not (hereafter) wish to, uf I should (here- 
after) be able, ete. 

Imperfect: vestem si qui vidisset, avita ex ré praéberi stimptiis 
mihi créderet ! illés, if any one had seen my clothing he would 
have believed, etc. 

Pluperfect: ndluissem etiamsi mihi licuisset, J showld have been 
unwilling even if I had received permission. 


Nore. For full treatment of conditional sentences, see § 307. 


283. The can idea (= be able) is expressed in Latin by 
some form of possum: ” 


hostés impetum nostrum sustinére non possunt (poterant), the 
enemy can (could) not withstand our onset. 


1 Vidérés, créderés, putarés, cernerés (vividly used for the pluperfect as often) 
are sometimes translated could (might) have seen, etc., but they represent essentially 
the same usage as in si vidisset créderet (Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 80); see § 282, 2. Even the 
indicative often implies (and is often translated by) could: e.g. Cic. Brut. 268, Lentulus 
cogitandi non laborem ferébat, Lentulus could not (lit. did not) endure the labor of 
thinking; Verg. Aen. 2, 407, nén tulit hanc speciem Coroebus, Coroebus could nat 
(lit. did not) endure this sight. 

2? Videads, cernds, one would see, i.e. if one should look (see would~-should subjunctive 
§ 282) often imply and are often translated one can see, but the Latin subjunctive can 
not explicitly exoress ability or possibility. Scribat, for instance, cannot mean either 
he can write or he may possibly write (§ 284). See Preface. Compare footnote 1 (above) 
on vidérés, etc. . 
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284. The may possibly! idea is expressed by 

1. fortasse with the indicative. 

2. forsitan with the subjunctive of indirect question.? 
3. potest with the infinitive. 


He may (possibly) write, for instance, may be translated in any 
one of these three ways: 


fortasse scribet 
fersitan scribat ? 
fieri potest ut scribat, lit. 1 may happen that he will write. 


} lit. perhaps he will write. 


It may (now) be, thus: 


fortasse est | 
forsitan sit’ | 
esse potest,! 1f may be. 


perhaps tt ts. 


He may have written, thus: 


fortasse scripsit 


erhaps he has written. 
forsitan scripserit } Berle 


285. The subjunctive may be used in questions and 
statements denoting obligation or propriety, where it is to be 
translated by ought or should. Questions of this type differ 
from deliberative questions (§ 279, 4), in that they do not 


1This use of may (= may possibly) must be carefully distinguished from its uses 
in cases like you may go (if you wish), I exercise that I may keep well, etc., where may 
represents the Latin volitive subjunctive of permission, purpose, etc. There are rare 
instances (three prior to Livy) of aliquis dicat which are commonly translated some 
one may say, but they admit of other interpretations. In aliquis dixerit, dixerit is 
future perfect indicative. See Preface. 

2 Forsitan was originally fors sit an = tt would be mere chance whether. The idea of 
possibility in forsitan putet is expressed only by the forsitan just as, in fortasse putat, 
it is expressed wholly by fortasse. The subjunctive putet without forsitan (or an 
equivalent) cannot express possibility any more than the indicative putat can without 
fortasse. The subjunctive is simply one of indirect question, the an of forsitan gov- 
erning the subjunctive ag it does in haud scid an putet (= perhaps he thinks): see 
‘Preface and §.303, 5, c. 

3 See § 303, 5, c. 

4Compare the use of potest in cases like: sénsus moriendi aliquis esse potest, 
there may perhaps be some sensation attending the act of dying. 
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involve the will and are answered, if answered at all, by 
a mere statement of what is proper, or what ought to be 
done, instead of an expression of the will. The negative is 
therefore regularly noén.! 


quid mé facere decuit? quiéscerem? what ought I to have done 
(what was the proper thing for me to do)? ought I to have held 
my peace? 

non illi argentum redderem? n6n redderés, ought I not to 
have given him back the money? you ought not to have given 
at back. 

hunc n6n admirer? ought I not to admire this man? 

clir nén tangerem? why should I-not have touched (tt)? 

4 légibus noén recédamus, we ought not to turn our back on the 
laws, 

non sileds, you ought not to keep silence. 

maneam, opinor, methinks I showld stay. 

cédat, opinor, forum castris, the forum should, I think, give way 
to the camp. 

non siris, you should not permit. 

n6én contempseris, you should not scorn. 

restitissés, you should have resisted. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD 


286. The second person of the imperative is the regular 
moethod of expressing a direct command. The tone may be 
one of mere entreaty or permission. 

The subjunctive takes the place of the lacking third 
person of the present tense: eat, let him go. 


!The subjunctive of obligation or propriety is probably a development from the 
would-shouid use (§ 282). Né is used in the expressions: né coméssés, you should not 
have devoured (Plaut. Men. 611), né facerés, you should not have done (Plaut. Ps. 437), 
né poposcissés, you should not have demanded (Cic. ad Ati. 2, 1. 3) and né émissés, 
you should not have bought (Cic. Verr. 2, 3, 195). These are probably developments 
from the optative. See Elmer in Studies in Honor of B. L. Gildersleeve (The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md., 1902). 
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Tenses 
The present is the usual tense: 


htic veni, come hither. 
valé, farewell. 


The future is commonly used when the speaker thinks of 
the lapse of a distinct interval before the command is to take 
effect or be obeyed. Hence its regular use in laws, treaties, 
recipes, maxims, wills, conclusions of future conditions, etc.: 


cras petitd, dabitur, ask to-morrow, then you'll get it. 

si iste ibit, it6, uf your man goes, go thoy. 

cum Granium testem prodixeré, repellitd, si poteris, when I 
swear Granius, refute him, uf you can. 

régid imperid duo sunt, there shall be two of regal authority. 

praetor ciistés esto, the praetor shall be the guardian. 


Mement6 and scité are the regular imperatives of memini and sci6. 


287. Prohibitions, in the second person, are regularly 
expressed in the best classical prose by n6li (plur. nolite) 
with the infinitive; less often by cavé (plur. cavéte) or cavé 
(vidé) né, with the subjunctive: ! 


noli ire, do not go, lit. be unwilling to go. 
cavé (né) eds, do not.go (beware of gowng, take care that you do 
not go). 


Né with the imperative, though common in early Latin, 
laws, and poetry, is not used in classical prose. 
Note the idiomatic uses of quin (originally = why not?) and age: 
quin abi, go away (why not?). | 


age, propera! come, hurry. 


1 For the use of né with the 2nd person present and perfect subjunctive in prohi- 
bitions (both rare in classical prose), see § 279, 2, a. ; 
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Dependent Clauses 


PURPOSE CLAUSES 


288. Purpose may be expressed by the present or imper- 
fect | tense of the subjunctive,? introduced as follows: 
1. affirmatively by 
a. ut (uti) = in order that: 


ed6 ut vivam, I eat to live (in order that I may live). 


b. qus, if a comparative idea is involved (rarely other- 
wise) : 

qué facilius fiat (fieret), in order that it may (might) be done 

more easily, lit. by which more easily vt may (might) be done. 


c. a relative pronoun or adverb (qui, ubi, qué, unde, 
ete.): % 


milités misit qui oppidum caperent, sent soldiers to capture (lit. 
who were to capture, i.e. in order that they might capture) the 
town. ; 


domum lépgit, ubi habitaret, chose a house where he might hve, | 


1.¢, that he might live there. 
locum petit unde hostem invadat,! seeks a place from which he 
may attack the foe, v.¢e. that from it he may. 


Norse. Such relative clauses as that in nihil habed quod faciam, 
I have nothing to do, are commonly regarded as developed from purpose 
clauses. 


2. negatively by 
a. né or ut né,! that not, in order that not. 


1The imperfect, if the main verb deals with the past; otherwise, the present; § 270. 

2 Purpose may also be expressed by the supine (§ 341); ad with the accusative, or 
causa with the genitive, of the gerund or gerundive (§ 338); sometimes, in poetry 
‘@arely elsewhere), by the infinitive; occasionally also by the future active participle. 

3 Often such a clause combines the ideas of characteristic and purpose. 

4 Non may be used in a purpose clause to negative (not the purpose, but) a single 
word or phrase: ut nén miser sed laetus sit, that he may be not wretched but glad. 
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b. néve (neu) ! and that nol, or that not, nor: 


claudi ciriam iubet né guis égredi possit, he orders the senate- 
house to be closed, that no one may be able to come out. 

ut né sit initile, that if may not be useless. 

ut edrum rérum vis minuerétur neu ponti nocérent, thai the 
force of those things might be lessened and that they might not 
harm the bridge. 

né acctisarétur néve multarétur, that he might not be accused 
or punished, 

Norsz. A clause may express the purpose of some verb to be supplied: 

né longum sit, tabellas préferri iussimus, that it (my story) may not be te- 

dious, (I will merely say that) I ordered, etc. 


289. Purpose clauses may be used substantively in 
apposition with a noun or pronoun: 


ed consilié, ut castellum expugndret, with this purpose, that he 
might take the fort. 


RESULT CLAUSES ? 


290. Result is expressed by ut (uti) with the subjunctive 
(usually preceded by a word implying that a result clause 
follows, e.g. tam, ita, tantus). The subjunctive in such 
clauses is usually to be translated like an indicative: 


sunt ita multi ut eds carcer capere nén possit, there are so 
many that a prison cannot hold them. 

mons impendébat, ut pauci prohibére possent, a mountain 
overhung, so that a few were able to keep back (the foe). 


After comparatives: 
signa rigididra sunt quam ut imitentur véritatem, fhe statues 
are too rigid to represent real life, lit. more rigid than so that 
they represent. 
Quam alone occurs for quam ut in such cases. 


! Occasionally neque (nec), especially in poetry and post-Augustan Latin. 
2 Often called consecutive clauses. 
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Norn. Sometimes the subjunctive in a result clause means would or 
should (ought to) do so and so, eg. est filla rés tanti ut viri bon! némen 
amittas is anything worth so much that you would (or should) give up the 
reputation of (being) a good man (to gain it)? In a clause expressing a 
result that is willed the subjunctive is volitive. Hence its negative is 
sometimes né (ut né): librum ita corrigas né mihi noceat, correct the book 
in such a way that tt shall UE insist) not harm me. 


291. Negative result clauses (regularly introduced by ut 
with a following non, ném6, nihil, niillus, etc.) should be 
carefully distinguished from negative purpose clauses (regu- 
larly introduced by né! followed, when the sense requires, by 
quis, quid, allus, etc.): 
ut n6n interficerétur, so that he was not killed. 
ut ném6 interficerétur, so thai no one was killed. 
né interficerétur, in order that he might not be killed. 
Purpose 4 né quis interficerétur, in order that no one (lit. not any 

one) might be killed. 


Result { 


292. A result clause is sometimes introduced by a relative 
pronoun or adverb (instead of ut) or, after a negative idea, 
by quin (instead of ut ndn). Such a clause is commonly 
identical in form with a subjunctive characterizing clause. 
See § 298, 1, c. 


CHARACTERIZING CLAUSES 


.293. The subjunctive of characteristic” is used to complete 
the relative clauses * in such expressions as ille est qui, he zs a 
person who; id est quod, that ts a thing which; sunt qui (quae), 
there are people who (things which); ném6 est qui, there 7s no 
one who; nihil est quod, there 1s nothing which; quis est qui, 
who ts there who?; quid est quod, what 2s there which? ; ete. 

1 Sometimes by ut né. 

2Sometimes a subjunctive clause of characteristic, so called, does not, strictly 
speaking, characterize, but merely classifies: ném6 adest quem umquam viderim, 
there is no one present whom I have ever seen. 


3 Relative clauses are introduced by relative pronouns (qui, quae, quod, etc.), or 
relative adverbs (whi, qué, unde, etc.). 
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The verb of the main clause, upon which the subjunctive 
clause of characteristic depends, is usually some form of 
sum, or some other verb equivalent to, or implying, a state- 
ment of existence, e.g. inventi sunt qui possent, etc., men, 
were found who could, ete. 


Caution. However much a relative clause may involve a characteristic 
of its antecedent, it does not ordinarily take the subjunctive, unless it 
satisfies all of the following conditions: 

(a) if must be intended as essential to complete the sense of the main 


clause, e.g. ile erat hom6 qui patriam amaret, he was a person who loved his 


country. In such a sentence as the following, on the other hand, the rela- 
tive clause, though it may be translated in exactly the same way, takes 
the indicative, because it is not essential to complete the sense of the main 
clause: est imagé avi tui, qui patriam amAabat, v is the likeness of your grand- 
father, who (by the way) loved his country. 

(6) it must be used primarily for the express purpose of characterizing 
the antecedent, as in the qui am4aret, above cited, or in the following: 
reperta sunt quae rem piblicam exederent, fhere were discovered things that 
were sapping the state. If the indicative, exedébant, were used here, the 
sentence would mean the things that were sapping the state were discovered, 
where the relative clause is used primarily to tell what things were dis- 
covered (though it incidentally tells what sort of things). 

(c) it must not be equivalent to si, ¢/, with the indicative: ille est qui 
valeat, he is a man who has good health. In such a sentence, on the other 
hand, as qui valet fortinatus est, the, or a, man who has good health is foriu- 
nate, the relative clause, though it is translated in exactly the same way, 
takes the indicative, because it is equivalent to si, 7f, with the indicative, 
i.e. it means if a man (any man) has good health, he is fortunate. 

Nortr. In translating a subjunctive characterizing clause the use of 
the, that, or those with the antecedent of the relative does not, as a rule, 
give the correct meaning. The antecedent is rather a person, persons, one, 
a thing, things, etc. 


1. Usual Type, indicating what is, was, etc., characteristic 
of the antecedent. The subjunctive is here usually to be 
translated like the corresponding tense of the Latin indicative: 


sunt quae noceant, there are (or they, the things already men- 
tioned, are) things that harm. 


1Such clauses involve an idea of result: there are things of such a character that 
(as a result) they harm. 
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n6n ti is eras qui nescirés, you were not a person! who did not 
know. 

tinus est qui nds servare possit, there is one man (or he alone 
ts a man) who can save us. 


a. Interrogatively: 

quis est qui sciat, who ts there who knows? 

After a negative, or a question implying a negative, 

quin is often used for qui (quae, quod) nén: 

nihil est quin (= quod non) possit dépravari, there is nothing 
that cannot be made worse (lit. but that it can be made worse). 

quis est quin (= qui n6n) sciat, who vs there, who does not know 
(lit. but that he knows). 


b. Other varieties of this type: 


inventi sunt qui créderent, men were found who believed. 

seciitae sunt tempestatés quae nostrés in castris continérent, 
there followed storms that kept our men in canp. 

multa faciunt, quae displiceant, they do many things that 
displease. 

maidrés arborés caedébant quam quas ferre miles posset, 
they felled trees too large for a soldier to be able to carry, lit. 
larger than (trees) that a soldier could carry. In such cases 
quam ut (rarely quam alone) occurs for quam with the 
relative. 


c. The idea of result commonly involved (cf. page 198, 
footnote 1) in a subjunctive characterizing clause is often 
brought into prominence by a preceding talis, is (= talis), 
tam, or the like: 

ném6 tam senex est qui nén putet (or quin putet), there is no 

one so old that he does not think (lit. who does not think). 

in ea tempora natus es quibus firmare animum expediat, your 

lot is cast among times (lit. such * tumes) in which it ts well to 
harden one’s heart. 


1Js often means hardly more than a person, one; see § 240, 1, d. 
2 See § 240, 1, d, 
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2. Would-should (“potential”) characterizing clause, indi- 
cating what would be characteristic of the antecedent: 


quid est quod tibi magis placeat, what 2s there that would please 
you more? 


3. Characterizing clause of obligation or propriety, indicat- 
ing what should be (ought to be) characteristic of the 
antecedent: 


nihil est quod adventum nostrum extiméscas, there ts no reason 
why (nothing on account of which) you should fear our coming, 


For quod are often used in such cases quaré, quam ob rem, 
cir, and (after a negative, or a question implying a negative) 
quin. 

Dignus (indignus), aptus, idoneus take a qui clause of similar 
character: ? 

dignus est qui mittatur, he 7s worthy to be sent, lit. worthy who 
ought to be sent. 


A, Volitive characterizing clause, indicating a charac- 
teristic that one wills to bring about: 


paci quae nihil habeat insidiarum consulémus, we are going 
to provide for a peace that shall be without treachery. 


294. The following uses are apparently developed from 
subjunctive characterizing clauses: 


a. Restrictive qui clauses: ° 


quod sciam, so far as I know. 
6ratidnés efus quas quidem légerim, his speeches that I have 
read (so far indeed as I have read them). 


1 The origin of this use of quod is uncertain. It may have originated in quéd, 
the old form of the ablative of qui. 

2Dignus and indignus sometimes take an infinitive or an ut clause in poetry and 
late prose. 

3 Restrictive clauses often take the indicative: quod ad mé attinet, so far as I am 
concerned, 


a= tera 


eres 2 
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b. Causal qui clauses: 


infélix, qui nén praecepta audierit, wnhappy man, who (since 
he) heeded not the admonitions. 


Quippe, ut, utpote often precede the relative to em- 
phasize the causal idea: 


non facile agnOscitur, quippe (ut, utpote) qui blandiatur, is not 
easily detected since indeed he (lit. who) ts wont to flatter. 


c. Adversative qui clauses: 


Cethégus, qui ante respondisset, repente conticuit, Cethegus, 
who (though he) had previously replied, suddenly held his 
tongue. 


The subjunctive is often used in such causal and adver- 
sative clauses even when they are not essential to the sense, 
differing in this respect from purely characterizing clauses; 
see § 293, Caution (a). They regularly take the indicative, 
however, if equivalent to si with the indicative (cf. § 293, 
Caution (c). 

Nore. Qui clauses that have a causal or adversative relation to the 


main. clause often take the indicative, where the mere fact is thought of 
(rather than its causal or adversative relation). 


CUM CLAUSES 


295. When the main verb, upon which a cum clause de- 
pends, refers to past time, the cum clause (whether temporal, 
causal, or adversative), except as indicated below regularly 
takes the subjunctive in classical Latin! (imperfect or plu- 
perfect,’ according to the rule for sequence of tenses; § 270). 


1In early Latin, however, cum regularly takes the indicative even when it means 
since or although. 

2 The imperfect represents a situation brought about by something going on at the 
time of the main verb; the pluperfect, a situation resulting from what had happened 
before the time of the main verb, e.g. cum milités advénissent, when the soldiers had 
arrived, t.c. were already on the scene. 
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In its origin the subjunctive in such cases is merely a sub- 
junctive of characteristic (§ 293). It does not primarily 
indicate the particular time in mind, but the situation, or 
circumstances, characterizing a time in mind. 


Y. Temporal Cum Clauses of Situation (subjunctive): 


fuit cum arbitrarer mihi fore dtium, there was (a time) when J 
thought I was to have leisure. 

cum ambularem, ad mé Briitus vénit, Brutus came to me (at 
a time) when I was taking a walk. 

cum id ntintiatum esset, matiravit, when this had been reported 
(such being the situation), he made haste. 


Rarely the present tense occurs in similar clauses: 
erit tempus cum amicissimi benevolentiam désiderés, there 
will be a time when you will miss, etc. 

1. While the subjunctive is the regular mood in a cum 
clause depending upon a verb that refers to the past, the 
indicative is used in the following types of clauses: 

a. regularly when the cum means whenever: 


cum rosam viderat, incipere vér arbitrabatur, whenever (= if 
ai any time) he saw (had seen) a rose, he (always) thought 
spring had come (was beginning). 


Nors. In Livy and later Latin such a clause often takes the subjunctive. 


b. often when the cum has a definitely expressed 
antecedent, e.g. tum, ed tempore, illd dié, or the like: 


tum cum rés magnas multi amiserant, af that time at which 
many had lost large fortunes. 


ce. regularly when the cum clause, while grammatically 
subordinate, is logically equivalent to a main clause 
(cum inversum): 
iam diliicéscébat cum signum consul dedit, the day was just 
dawning when (suddenly) the consul gave the signal, i.e. he 
gave it just as the day was dawning. 
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d. regularly when the verb of the cum clause and the 
verb of the main clause are merely different words indicat- 
ing one and the same thing (the so-called identifying cum): 


cum id fécit, peccavit, when he did that, he did wrong. 


e. when the cum clause lays stress upon the particular 
tvme in mind, instead of circumstances existing at the time 
in mind.t (Such an indicative cum clause is rare, except 
in the type of clause mentioned under b on page 202): 


cum Caesar in Galliam vénit alterius factiénis principés erant 
Aedui, when Caesar came into Gaul, the leaders of the one 
faction were the Aeduans. 


For cum primum, see § 297. 


Note also cum with the indicative after expressions of joy or con- 
gratulation: 


tibi gratias agd cum tantum litterae meae potuérunt, I thank you that 
my leiter had so much weight. 


JI. Causal and Adversative Cum Clauses of Situation 
(subjunctive): 


These clauses are similar to temporal cum clauses except 
that the situation referred to as existing at the time in mind 
is a situation because of which, or in spite of which, the act 
of the main clause occurred. This cum may therefore be 
translated by since or although, but the temporal idea is 
usually more or less distinctly involved. Tenses used: 
present, imperfect, pluperfect; less commonly the present 
perfect; * 

1 Mere date is commonly indicated by the perfect tense rather than the imperfect. 
One would say, for instance, the day on which he became king rather than the day on 
which he was becoming, or had become, king. Still cum with the imperfect and plu- 
perfect of the indicative (though commonly meaning whenever prior to Livy) sometimes 
denotes the time at which (imperfect), or the time subsequent to which (pluperfect), 
e.g. cum eum ex urbe pellébam, hoc prévidébam, I was anticipating this at the time 
when I was driving him out of the city. 


2 The historical perfect is rare because cum with the subjunctive commonly deals 
with circumstances (something going on, or a state of things continuing) while the 
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quae cum ita sint, nihil facere possum, (when and) since this 
is so, 1.¢. circumstances being as they are at present, I can 
do nothing. 

cum sé défendere ndn possent, légatds misérunt, (when and) 
since they could not defend themselves (this being the situation), 
they sent envoys. 

cum id posset infitiari, cénfessus est, (when and) though he 
had the opportunity to deny it, (stell, even wnder such circum~- 
stances) he confessed. 

cum primi concidissent, tamen reliqui resistébant, (when and) 
though the first had fallen, still (1.e. im spite of such existing 
circumstances) the rest kept resisting. 


Nore. Tum is sometimes used after an adversative cum clause in the 
sense of séill, at the same time: 


cum té semper diléxerim, tum hoc fact6 acrius diligs, though I have 
F always loved you, still, ete. 


Occasionally the idea of situation or circumstances characterizing the 
time in mind seems to have disappeared and the cum clause indicates a 
purely causal or adversative relation. 

Rarely cum is used in conditional clauses of the contrary-to-fact type; 
see § 312, 3. 


296. When the main verb, upon which a cum clause de- 
pends, does not refer to past time, it regularly takes the 
indicative (except as above indicated under causal and ad- 
versative clauses). Such a clause commonly involves an 
indicative condition: 


cum pugnandum est, fugit, whenever (= if at any time) fighting 
ts to be done, he always takes to his heels. § 295, I, 1, a. 

cum veniés, eum dic técum, when (and if) you come, bring him 
with you. 

cum vénerit, cogndscet, when (and if) he comes, he will find out. 

cum tacent, clamant, their silence ts a shout, lit. when they are 
silent, they shout Gdentifying cum; see.§ 295, I, 1, d). 


historical perfect merely states that something happened, or was a historical fact. 
The present perfect, on the other hand, may indicate existing circumstances: cum 
plérique figerint, though most have fled (that being the present situation). 
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CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY Postquam, after;' Ut, Ubi, when; 
Simul Atque, Cum (or Ut) Pdmum, as soon as 


297. These words regularly take the perfect indicative’ 
which here (unlike the perfect indicative with cum) commonly 
refers to time prior to the time of the main verb. I*or this 
reason the perfect tense in these clauses is often translated 
hike the pluperfect: 

postquam pervénit, obsidés poposcit, afier he arrived, he de- 
manded hostages. 

id ut audivit, Corcyram démigravit, when (after) he heard this, 
he moved to Corcyra. 

ubi certidrés facti sunt, légatds mittunt (= misérunt), when 
(after) they were informed, they sent legates. — 

simul atque advénérunt, impetum fécérunt, as soon as (imme- 
diately after) they arrived, they made an attack. 


Norn. 1. These conjunctions sometimes take the imperfect or pluper- 
fect indicative, to indicate repeated action in the past: 
ubi framenté opus erat, cohortés praesidium agitabant, whenever there 
was need of grain, the cohoris kept guard. 
ubi aliqués égredientés cénspexerant, adoriébantur, whenever they had 
seen some men disembarking, they (always) attacked them. 

Like cum and si in expressions of repeated action (§ 295, I, 1, a), these 
conjunctions sometimes (especially in Livy and later writers) take the sub- 
junctive. . 

Nore 2. The pluperfect is regular with postquam when a definite interval 
between the acts is specified: 

post diem‘ quintum quam barbari male pugnaverant, légati 
veniunt (= vénérunt), the fifth day after the barbarians had fought their 
disastrous fight, etc. , 
Nore 3. The imperfect is sometimes used with postquam to represent, the 
act as beginning prior to, and continuing into the time of, the main act: 
postquam stricti utrimque stabant, ducés précédunt (= processérunt)> 
after (and when) they were standing drawn up on either side, the leaders 
advanced, 


1 Sometimes written posteaquam or post (posted) . . . quam Gwith intervening words). 
2 Sometimes written simul ac (before consonants); rarely simul alone. 


3 Or the equivalent historical present. 
4 Post, when thus separated from quam, often governs an accusative, while at the 


same time forming part of the conjunction (pestquam). 
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CAUSAL CLAUSES 


298. Quod, quia, quoniam, quando! (= since, because) 
take: 


1, the indicative, of a reason vouched for by the speaker: 


tacent quia periculum vitant, they are silent, because they (are 
trying to) avoid danger. 


2. the subjunctive, of a quoted *? reason: 


supplicatid med ndmine décréta est, quod urbem liberassem, 
a thanksgiving was decreed in my name because (as they said 
or thought) I had freed the city. 


In this type of clause the saying or thinking itself, instead of 
the thing said or thought, is sometimes (illogically) treated as the 
quoted reason: 


suum numerum n6n complévérunt quod sé bellum gestirés 
dicerent, they did not furnish their quota since they said they 
were going to wage war. 


For gestiirés (esse) dicerent one would logically expect gestiri 
essent, were going to wage war (as they said). 

nén quod, non qué,’ etc., not because, introduce reasons possibly 
assigned by others, but rejected by the speaker, and hence com- 
monly take the subjunctive ¢ of implied indirect discourse: 


non quod suscénsérem sed quod mé pudébat, not because I 
was angry, but because I was ashamed. 


Nore 1. For cum causal, see § 295, IT. 
Nore 2. For causal qui clauses, see § 294, b. 


1 Quandé is comparatively rare and regularly takes the indicative. 

2 The speaker often uses the subjunctive even in quoting a thought of his own. 

3 Qud is from ed quod = for this reason, that (because). Noén quin with the sub- 
junctive means not but thaf; non guin réctum esset, sed quia, etc., not but that it was 
right, but because, etc. 

4 Still the indicative may be used to represent something as a fact, but a fact that 
is not the cause. 


— 
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CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY Antequam AND Priusquam! 


299. These commonly take: 
1. the indicative, to denote actual occurrence :? 


abii antequam vénit,? J departed before he came. 
Here vénit states that he actually came. 
priusquam dé céteris rébus responded,? dé amicitia pauca 
dicam, before I reply regarding the other matters, I will say 
a few words regarding friendship. 
numquam conquiéscam antequam illorum ratiénés percéperé,? 
I shall never rest before I learn thew plans. 


The indicative is used in cases like responded and percéperé 
(above), because the future acts are conceived of as sure to occur. 
But in imitation of this type of clause the present indicative is 
sometimes used where one would expect the subjunctive, te. of 
an act not conceived of as sure to occur: mihi tellus optem prius 
ima dehiscat antequam té viold, I should want the depths of earth 
fo open up for me, before I wrong thee. 


2. the subjunctive to denote something merely looked 
forward to from present time (present tense*) or from past 
time (imperfect tense‘): 

abii antequam veniret, I departed before he should come, te. 
im anticipation of his coming. 
abibéd antequam veniat, J shall depart before he shall come. 


Here the subjunctive gives no information as regards the actual 


occurrence, or non-occurrence of the act, though the context often 


leads one to draw an inference. 


1 Often written ante (prius) ... quam, with intervening words. 

2 Of a past occurrence, the perfect is the regular tense; cf. the English before he 
came (instead of was coming). But the imperfect and pluperfect sometimes occur. 

3 Of future occurrence, antequam and priusquam usually take the present (instead 
of the future, which might be expected), or future perfect. 

4The perfect subjunctive is sometimes used of a completed future act looked for-~ 
ward to from present time; the pluperfect cften of such an act looked forward to 
from past tense: ante discessit quam audissem, he left before I should hear (should 
at some later time have heard). 
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This subjunctive is often called the anticipatory subjunctive, 
But it is sometimes used of an act merely destined to occur, with- 
out implying any one’s anticipation cf it: ducentis annis antequam 
R6mam caperent, in Italiam Galli transcendérunt, two hundred 
years before they were to capture Rome, the Gaus crossed into Italy, 
In post-Augustan times the imperfect subjunctive could denote 
actual occurrence. 


300. Potius (citius) quam, rather than, similarly takes the 
subjunctive of a possible act anticipated.! 


CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY Dum, Donec, Quoad, as long as, 
until; Dum, while 
301. 1. These conjunctions take the indicative in all 
senses except that of until introducing, not an actual occur- 
rence, but something merely anticipated: 
a. quoad potuit fortissimé restitit, he resisted very bravely as 
long as he could. 
mansi dénec vénit, [ remained until he came. 
b. dum haec geruntur, Caesari niintidtum est, while this was 
going on, a report reached Caesar. 


Dum, while, in the sense of at some time within (but not 
continuing throughout) ? the period covered by the verb of 
the dum claus2 usually takes the present tense, even when 
referring to the past (as in b above). 

2. In the sense of wnézl, if used of something merely antic: 
pated, without indicating its actual occurrence or non- 
occurrence, these particles take the subjunctive: 

exspectavi dénec veniret, I waited unitl he should come ( for 
him to come). 

Here the indicative vénit would have meant that he actually came. 

exspecté dum veniat, [ am warting till he come (for him to come). 


1 In and after Livy, potius quam ut with the subjunctive is sometimes found. 

2T.e. not in the sense of as long as. ; 

3 Cf. the subjunctive with antequam and priusquam. In Livy and later writers, 
the subjunctive with these particles could denote actual occurrence of the act. 
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Substantive Clauses - 


302: A substantive clause is one used in some noun- 
construction, ¢.g. as object or subject of a verb. 


SUBJUNCTIVE SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 


303. These may be classified as follows: 

1. Volitive Clauses, commonly introduced by ut or, if 
negative, by né or ut né; used with verbs that involve 
expression of the will:1 


postulé (dré, hortor, rogé, petd, etc.), né maneds,? I demand 
(beg, urge, ete.) that you do not remain. 

mihi placuit ut abirés,* 7t pleased me (= I urged) that you 
should go away. 

So convénit ut, tf was agreed that. 

militibus imperdvit (persudsit) ut manérent,? he ordered (per- 
suaded) the soldiers to remain. 

statui (décrévi, cénsui) ut fieret,? [ decided (decreed, voted) that 
it should be done. 

permitt6 ut loquaris,? [ allow you to speak. 

licet ‘ venias,? you may come, lit. (that) you come is permitted. 


Caution. When a verb of deciding or persuading is merely a verb of 
thinking or saying that something is true (though not willed), it takes the 
infinitive of indirect discourse: 


statui optimum esse, I decided that it was best. 
mihi persudsit mé errare, he persuaded me that I was mistaken. 


1 For instance, verbs meaning persuade, order, demand, urge, request, advise; resolve, 
decide, decree; but see § 308, Caution, and § 303, 1 5 (1); strive; prohibit, prevent, hinder. 
Verbs of permitting and granting represent a mere yielding of the will and are often 
followed by an infinitive instead of a subjunctive clause; see § 303, 1, b (1). 

2 This subjunctive clause is the object of the main verb. 

3 This subjunctive clause is the subject of the main verb. 

4Licet, oportet, mecesse est, when used in the present tense, often take the 
subjunctive without ut; often, the infinitive (§ 305, 1). The subjunctive without 
ut sometimes follows monedé, imperé, etc.: moned efs, I advise you to go (originally 

= Iadvise. Go). 

An ut clause is used with reliquum est, restat, sequitur, interest, léx (itis) est, 
opus est, etc.: restat ut dicam, tt remains for me to say, lit. that I am to say. 
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Notice fac (ctira) ut,! cavé (vidé) né 1 with the subjunctive in the sense 
of see to it that, see to it that not. 


a. Verbs of hindering and preventing (prohibed, im- 
pedis, déterred, etc.), and rectiso, refuse, take né or 
quéminus, (sometimes, if the main clause contains or 
implies a negative, quin): 


prohibuit né (quéminus) égrederentur, he prevented (them) 
from disembarking, lit. prevented that they should not, ete. 

nec quin 2? érumperet prohibérsi (impediri) poterat, nor could he 
be prevented from rushing out, lit. nor could (it) be prevented 
but that he should rush out. 


Norse. Sometimes verbs of this class take the infinitive of the thing prce- 
vented (or prohibited): peregrinés urbibus uti prohibent, they prevent (forbid) 
foreigners from making use of cittes. 

Nore. These clauses may be retained with the passive: 
impedior né plura dicam, I am prevented from saying more. 


b. The infinitive, instead of an ut (né) clause, is some- 
times used with the following verbs involving the will: 
(1) with iubed and veté (regularly): 


iussi (vetui) eum abire, I ordered (forbade) him to go away. 
with verbs of permitting: 3 

patior (sind) eum abire, I allow him to go away. 
with the passive (often also the active) of c6gé: 


coactus est abire, he was compelled to go away. 
cégit eum abire, he compels him to go away. 


with verbs of deciding, attempting, etc., when the act of the main 
verb and that of the subordinate verb are performed by the same 
person: 


manére statui (décrévi), J decided to remain. 
loqui cénor, J try to speak. 


1 Sometimes the subjunctive alone (without m6) is used with cavé. So fac without 
ut; fac diligds. Commands in indirect discourse after verbs of saying take the sub- 
junctive without ut (§ 318); dixi iret, I said he was to go. Direct form: i, ge. 

2 The quin clause is the subject of poterat. : 


3 Licet, patior, sind, concéds, permitté. 
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(2) sometimes (especially in poetry) with other verbs 
involving the will: 


iungere equGs imperat Horis, orders the Horae to yoke the steeds. 


Norse. For volitive clauses in apposition with nouns or pronouns, see 
§ 289. 


2. Optative Clauses, usually introduced by ut or, if 
negative, by né or ut né, used with verbs of wishing (cupi6, 
opto, vold, n6l6, mal): 


optd ut (né) veniat,! I want him to come (not to come), 

velim scribas,? I wish you would write, lit. should wish (that) 
you write. 

vellem * vénisset (veniret), J wish (lit. should wish) he had 
come (were coming). 


a. But these verbs often take the infinitive: 


beatus esse vol6, [ want to be happy. 
eds beatos esse vold, J want them to be happy. 


b. With verbs of fearing ut (sometimes né nén) means 
that not; né, lest or that; a peculiarity arising from its 
original independent use: 


metué né veniat, I fear that he will come; originally two inde- 
pendent verbs: metud. ne veniat! J fear. May he not come! 


metud ut veniat, J fear that he will not come; originally, metud. 
veniat. I fear. May he come! 


1 The ut clause in such cases is the object of the main verb. 

2 Originally = may you write! I should wish (it). The ut was often omitted 
even after one verb came to be felt as subordinate. Compare the similar omission of 
that in English: I wish you would wrtie. 

3 The law of sequence of tenses (§ 270) would not allow voléd to introduce a pluperfect 
or imperfect subjunctive (veniret, vénisset). The latter tenses, however, are here 
necessary, as none other could represent the coming as contrary-to-fact (§ 307, 3). 
To avoid violating the law of sequence, therefore, the imperfect tense vellem is used 
in such cases. Vellem represents the wishing itself as contrary-to-fact (§ 307, 3, @), 


but this, as a modest form of expression, is sufficiently appropriate: I should wish 
(t.c. if I were bold enough). 
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3. Quin Clauses, used with negative expressions of doubt: 


nbn erat dubium quin plizimum Helvétii possent, there was no 
doubt that the Helvetians were the most powerful, lit. that the 
Helvetians were most powerful was not doubtful. 

quis dubitat quin amicus sit, who doubts that he 1s a friend? 


a. N6n dubitd, quis dubitat, etc., sometimes take an 
infinitive with a subject accusative. Dubito, when mean- 
ing hesitate, regularly takes the infinitive. 


Note. For volitive quin-clauses used substantively, see § 303, 1, a. 


4, Result Clauses, introduced by ut: used 
a. as object of facid, efficid, ete.: 


sol efficit ut omnia fléreant, the sun makes (brings it about that) 
all things bloom. 


b. as subject of fit, efficitur, fieri, potest, évenit, accidit, 
ete. : . 
accidit ut esset lina pléna, it happened that the moon was full. 
accédébat ut caecus esset, éhere was the further fact (lit. 1t was 
added) that he was blind. 


€. as appositive or predicate: 


hoc efféci ut eum éicerem, lit. J accomplished this, (namely) 
that I banished him. 

més est ut nélint, 2 is their custom to be unwilling, lit. it is 
their custom that they, etc. 


5. Indirect Questions,! used with any expression upon 
which a question can depend.? They are introduced by the 
same interrogative words and particles as direct questions 
(§ 140 ff.), with the following differences: 


i Indirect questions, like other subordinate clauses in indirect discourse, regularly 
take the subjunctive in classical times; the indicative often in early Latin (rarely 
later). For the indicative with nescié quis, etc., see § 249, 3, and footnote. 

2 An indireet question is commonly subject or object of a verb of asking, telling, 
knowing, wondering, etc., or an appositive. 
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num (as well as -ne), whether, merely indicates a question, 
without suggesting the answer no. 
nonne, whether not, is rarely uséd and only when dependent 
upon quaero. 
si, if (= whether), may introduce a question depending upon 
verbs meaning (or implying) wait to see, try to see, e.g. ex- 
spect6, experior, conor, etc.: 
scid quid putés, I know what you think. 
incerti sumus! quod fata nés ferant, we are uncertain 
whather fate is carrying us. 
dic mihi num scias, tell me whether you know, 
si nostri transirent exspectabant, were waiting to see if 
(whether) our men would cross (or were crossing). 


Similarly, 


circumfundébantur si aditum reperire possent, they 
gathered (poured themselves) around (to see) vf, etc. 


a. The second part of an indirect double question is 
sometimes introduced by —ne instead of the regular an; 
or not is necne (less often ann6n): 


interrogo vérum falsumne (regularly, an falsum) sit,? J ask 
whether wt ts true or false. 


b. Haud scié an, or nescid an, with the subjunctive of 
indirect question (in early times equivalent to I do not 
know whether) in Ciceronian Latin commonly means 
probably: 


haud sci6 an ita sit, probably tt is so. 


c. Similarly forsitan, originally fors sit an (see § 284), = 
at would be (mere) chance whether, came to be used as an 
adverb meaning perhaps, but continued to retain enough 
LIncerti sumus = we do not know; qué... ferant is in a sense the object of this 

implied verb of knowing. 


2 The introductory particle (utrum, -ne) in the first part of indirect (as in direct) 
double questions is sometimes omitted. 
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of its original force to take the subjunctive of indirect 
question,! like haud scid an (= perhaps, probably): 


forsitan erraverim, perhaps I have erred. 


d. An indirect question may be one which even in the 
direct form would take the subjunctive: 


rogavimus quid agerémus, we asked what we should do (repre- 
senting a direct deliberative question, quid agamus? whut 
shall we do?). 

nescié quid dicat si maneas, I do not know what he would say 
if you should remain, representing a would-should future 
subjunctive (§ 307, 2) of the direct discourse, quid dicat, 
what would he say? 


e. To avoid ambiguity in indirect questions referring to 
the future, the periphrastic forms are often used: 


nescid quid dicttrus sit, I do not hnow what he ts going to say 
(dicat might mean either, what he is saying or what he ts to 
say). 


INDICATIVE SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 
304. These are introduced by quod, that (= the fact that): 


accidit quod eum niisquam vidisti, 2 happencd that you saw 
him nowhere. 

quod rediit mirabile vidétur, that he returned seems wonderful. 

hic praestaémus feris, quod ? colloquimur, we excel wild beasts 
in this, that we talk together. 


a. Quod sometimes means as regards the fact that: 


quod gaudés, perpetud gaudeas, as to your being glad, may you 
be so forever! 


1 Hence the subjunctive with forsitan is translated (as usually in indirect questions) 
like an indicative: forsitan sit, perhaps it is (not perhaps it may be). Forsitan with 
the indicative is late and rare. 

2 The quod clause is in apposition with hic. 
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Note such uses as: 


quid quod té in ciistédiam dedisti, what of the fact that you gave 
yourself up? 

bene facis quod adiuvas it is good of you to help, lit. as to the 
fact that you help, you do well. 


INFINITIVE SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 


305. ‘hese are used, with or without a subject accusative, 
1. as subject of a verb: 4 


diligi iucundum est, zf 7s pleasant to be loved, lit. to be loved 1s 
pleasant. 

vacare culpa est sdlacium if is a comfort to be free from fault. 

iuvat (= iticundum est) amicos habére, tt 1s pleasant to have 
Jriends. 

praestat té abire, ii is better that you should depart, lit. you to 
depart is better. 
So with facile est, necesse est,? fitile est, etc.; fas est, etc.; 

decet, licet,? oportet,? prédest, etc. 


a. A predicate adjective or noun used with an infinitive 
whose subject is not expressed is in the accusative: 


prodest esse probum, it pays to be honest (probum agreeing 
with an omitted accusative, e.g. hominem). 


But such a predicate adjective or noun is often attracted 
to a dative used with licet, expedit, etc.: 


nobis licet esse beatis, 1t 1s permitted us to be happy. 


2. as object of a verb.2 This use includes especially: 
a. The infinitive with subject accusative used after 
verbs of sayzng, thinking, knowing, perceiving, etc.‘ 


1 Usually subject of est with a predicate adjective or noun, or of some expression 
equivalent thereto, or of an impersonal passive. The infinitive with tempus est may 
be due to analogy with such uses: tempus est loqui, it ts time to speak. 

2 For the subjunctive with this expression, see page 209, footnote 4, 

3 Sometimes also of a preposition: nil praeter plordre, nothing but wailing. 

4 £.g. dicd, responded, narré, nego, fateor, scribé, simuld, promitts, putd, existimd, 
arbitror, scid, memini, sentid, vided, audid, spéré, confidd, etc. Expressions of feeling 
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dixit Carthaginem deélendam esse (see under indirect discourse, 

§ 316). 

So with iubed, veto and often verbs of permitting and 
wishing: ! 

iussi urbem capi, / ordered that the city be captured. 

eds abire vetuit, he forbade them to go away. 

passus sum eum effugere, J allowed him to escape. 

volo té venire, / wish you to come. 


6b. The complementary infinitive when used with the 
active of transitive verbs.2 The complementary infinitive 
is one (without subject accusative) required by another 
verb, to complete its meaning, and indicating action of 
the same person or thing: 


incipid facere, 7 begin to do (begin doing). 
scid canere, J know (how) to sing (understand singing). 
cupid discédere, I desire to withdraw (desire withdrawing). 


Norse. For the complementary infinitive with intransitive verbs, see 
§ 306, 1. 


3. as appositive or predicate: 


hoc traditum est Homérum caecum fuisse, this tradition has 
come down to us that Homer was blind. 
vivere est cOgitare, éo live is to think. 


like gauded, laetor, doled, etc., implying more or less distinctly the idea of mental 
action, sometimes take an infinitive, sometimes a causal quod~clause. 

1 But most verbs involving an expression of the will take ut, negative né6, with the 
subjunctive. See § 303, L. 

2 For instance with: 


auded, dare discé, learn 

cogité (meditor). intend, plan : ‘incipid, (institu), begin 
coepi, began malo, prefer 

conor, iry neglegd, neglect 

cupid (vold), desire paro, prepare 

débed, ought (== owe) pergs, continue 
décerné (status, constitud), decide seid, know 

désinG (désist6), cease timed (vereor), fear 
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OTHER USES OF THE INFINITIVE 


306. The infinitive has the following uses in addition to 
those mentioned in the preceding sections: 
1. The Complementary Infinitive, when used with intran- 
sitive or passive verbs: 
possum (studed) facere, I am able (eager) to do; solet canere, 
as wont to sing. 
abesse dictus est,! he was said to be absent. 


Note the infinitive with habed in the sense of be able: nihil habed 
dicere, I can say nothing. 


milités prdgredi iussi sunt, the soldiers were ordered to advance. 

Note. For the complementary infinitive used as object of transitive verbs, 
see § 305, 2, b. 

a. A predicate noun or adjective, or a participle with a 
complementary infinitive agrees in case with the subject 
of the main verb: 

vult bonus esse, he wishes to be good. 


paréns philosophiae vocatus esse dicitur, he 1s said to have been 
called the father of philosophy. 


2. Historical Infinitive,? 7.e., the infinitive used in the 
sense of the imperfect or historical-perfect indicative, with 
its subject in the nominative case: 


Catilina pollicéri novas tabulas, Catiline promised clean slates 
(abolition of debts). 


3. Exclamatory Infinitive: 3 


té sic vexari! the idea of your being so annoyed! 
mé incepté désistere! the idea of my abandoning my undertaking! 


1 Compare the impersonal construction dictum est eum abesse, tf was satd that he 
was absent, where eum abesse is the subject of dictum est. 

2 To be distinguished carefully from nihil habed quod dicam, I have nothing to say 
(§ 288, 1, c, Norse). 

3 The infinitive expresses the general idea of the verb in its most indefinite form. 
In the historical infinitive and the exclamatory infinitive the writer presents this 
general idea and leaves its application to be determined by the context. 
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4, Infinitive with Adjectives: 


cantare peritus, skilled in singing (lit. to sing). 
praestantior ciére, better at arousing. 

Norse. This use is chiefly confined to poetry and late prose, though the 
complementary infinitive with paratus (originally a participle) is every-/ 
where common, 

5. Infinitive of Purpose (chiefly confined to poetry and 
late prose): 


nén Libycés populare Penatés vénimus, we have not come to 
plunder Libyan homes. 


Conditional Sentences 


307. A conditional sentence consists of a condition 
(protasis) introduced by si, nisi (ni), si . . . ndn, si minus, 
or sin, and a conclusion (apodosis), with the same mood, as 
a rule, in both. 


nisi (sometimes ni or nisi si), unless, of not, introduces a nega- 
tive protasis: 
nisi potest, unless he is able. 
si...n6n, if nof, usually introduces an affirmative protasis 
in which only one word or phrase (rather than the whole 
clause) is negatived: 
si nén potest, if he is wnable (not able). a 
si minus, if not (lit. if less), introduces a clause in which the 
verb is omitted: 
édiic omnés tuds; si minus, quam plirimés, fake out all 
your men; vf not (all), as many as possible. 
sin (instead of sed si), but if, introduces a clause opposed to, 
and preceded by, a si clause: 
si statim iverd, iratus erit; sin hic manéb6, if I go wnmedi- 
ately, he will be angry, but if I remain here, ete. 
After negatives nisi often means but (= except): 
nihil cégitat nisi caedem, he thinks nothing but murder. 
Note. Absque sometimes introduces contrary-to-fact conditions (§ 307, 3): 


absque té esset, nén viverem, were if not for you (lit. were tt apart 
from you), I should not be lwing. 
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Conditional sentences present the following types: 
1. Vivid Fact Type, denoting what is, was, will be, if 
something is, was, shall be! true (indicative mood; ? any tense): 


si adfuit, bene fuit, if he was present, 1t was well. 

amabitur si fidélis erit, he will be loved, if he is (lit. shall be) * 
faithful. 

si id féceris, magnam habébo gratiam, if you do (lit. shall have 
done) 3 this, I shall feel very grateful. 


a. The protasis in sentences of this type takes the sub- 
junctive if the subject of the verb is an indefinite second 
person (you = any one): 


ferrum si exerceas, conteritur, af you use (uf any one uses) iron, 
it wears away. 


b. Instead of an indicative statement in the apodosis, 
other forms of expression are often found: 


si haec ita sunt, mé colitéte, if this 1s so, honor me. 
peream si nén optimum erat, may I perish, if it wasn’t the best 
plan. 


2. Would-Should Future Type, denoting what would here- 
after be, if something should hereafter be true (present or 
perfect subjunctive): 


si adsit, bene sit, if he should (hereafter) be present, it would 
(hereafter) be well. 

amétur, si fidélis sit, he would be loved, if he should be faithful. 

si id fécerim, magnam habeat gratiam, if I should do this, he 
would feel very grateful. 


1 Here ts, was, will be, etc., is used merely as a convenient designation of any in- 
dicative tense of any verb. 

2 Rarely (and especially in Livy and later writers), when repeated or customary 
action in the past is indicated, the subjunctive imperfect or pluperfect is used in the 
protasis: si quis prehenderétur, éripiébatur, if (as often as) any one was caught, he was 
(always) rescued. 

3 For the principles governing the choice between future and future perfect in such 
clauses, see § 262. 
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The perfect subjunctive (rare in apodoses) is often used 
| in a protasis to indicate time prior to the act of the apodosis. 
The difference between the perfect and the present in such 
cases is clearly seen in si advexerit, si sciat, dictiirus sit 
(Cie. de Off. 3, 50), where advexerit is prior to, and sciat 
contemporaneous with, dictirus sit. 

_a. A volitive subjunctive sometimes serves as a protasis: 
rogés mé, nihil respondeam, ask me (= if you should ask me), 
I should make no reply. 
3. Contrary-to-Fact Type, subdivided into 
a, Present Contrary-to-Fact Type, indicating what 
would now be (but zs not)’ if something were now true, 
which is not true (imperfect subjunctive) : 
si fidélis esset, amarétur, of he were (now) faithful, he would 
asi: (now) be loved (indicating that he is not faithful and is not 
loved). 
si id facerés, magnam habérem gratiam, if you were (now) 
doing this, I should (now) be very grateful. 


Nore. In early Latin (rarely later), the present subjunctive (rarely the 
perfect) occurs in a contrary-to-fact sense: 
si habeas quod dés, alia verba praehibeas, if you had anything to give, 
"you would be using different language. 


6. Past Contrary-to-Fact Type, indicating what would 
have been (but was not)! in the past, if something had then 
been true, which was not true (pluperfect subjunctive): 


si fidélis fuisset, amatus esset, if he had (in the past) been 
faithful he would (in the past) have been loved (indicating that 
~ he was not faithful and was not loved). 
urbem capere potuissent,? si exercitus maior fuisset, they might 
- have captured (= would have been able to capture) the city, 
if they had had a larger army. 
1 When the protasis, however, is introduced by etsi, etiamsi, even if, the apodosis is 


not contrary-to-fact: etiamsi pauper esset, probus esset, even if he were poor he would 
still be honest. 


2 For potuérunt in sentences similarly translated, but with a very different. 
ing, see § 308. 
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Notre i. Sometimes the pluperfect refers to the situation that would now 
exist, if an act had occurred in the past: 


si mortuus esset, ¢f he had died ( = tf he were now dead). 
si vénisset, if he had come ( = were now here). 


Note 2. Where the pluperfect might be expected, the imperfect is 
sometimes used either for greater vividness or to indicate present, or general, 
applicability of the thought: 


si ill6 sublaté dépelli omne periculum itdicarem, Catilinam sustu- 
lissem, if I thought that by getting rid of him all danger would be (lit. 
was being) averted, I should have got rid of Cattline. 


308. The indicative imperfect and perfect of possum, 
débed, oportet, decet, necesse est, and fuit (erat) with parti- 
ciples in —-iirus or —dus, are often used in conclusions to past 
(less often present) ' contrary-to-fact conditions. But the 
indicative states that the ability to act, obligation to act, etc., 
really existed in the past. The contrary-to-fact idea that 
is involved lies in the accompanying infinitive. In débébat 
ire, for instance, he ought to have gone, lit. was (at some past 
time) under obligation to go (after that past time), the infini- 
tive refers to an act unperformed (7.e. contrary-to-fact) at 
the time of débébat and often, by implication, still unper- 
formed (contrary-to-fact) in the present. Similarly in 
facttirus fuit, he was (at some time in the past) going to do 
(after that past time), factiirus refers to an act that was 
still unperformed (i.e contrary-to-fact) at the time of fuit. 
Hence it is equivalent to fécisset, he would have done: 


urbem capere potuérunt, si voluissent, they could have cap- 
tured (in the sense of actually had the power to capture) 
the city (and would have captured it), of they had so desired 
(potuissent would have meant that they did not have the 
power ?). 


1 The imperfect is usual when the conclusion involves present time. 

2It should be noted that such expressions as capere potuissent and capere potu- 
€runt, while admitting of the same English translation (they might have captured), 
have a distinct and important difference of meaning. 
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quem, si alla in té pietas esset, colere débébas, whom it was 
your duty to honor (and you would now be honoring), 7 there 
were any loyalty in you. 

-relicturi agros erant, nisi litteras misisset, would have left 
(lit. were about to leave) the fields, of he had not sent a letter. 

si hdc tempore nén diem obisset, paucis post annis moriendum 
fuit, she was destined to die! (and would have died) a few 
years later, if she had not died at this time. 


309. Contrary-to-fact conclusions are implied also in 
sentences like the following: 


in amplextis filiae ruébat, nisi lictorés obstissent, he was in 
the act of rushing into his daughter’s arms (and would have 
completed the act), if the lictors had not prevented. 

pons iter paene hostibus dedit, ni tinus vir fuisset, the bridge 
almost afforded passage to the enemy (and would have done 
so), had it not been for one man.. 


310. Sometimes the indicative is used in a conclusion toa 
subjunctive condition merely for greater vividness, or to em- 
phasize the certainty with which the conclusion would 
follow, or would have followed: 


si illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruinae, if the vaulé of 
heaven should fall upon (him), the ruins will strike (him) 
undismayed. , 

praeclaré vicerdmus, nisi Lepidus recépisset Antdnium, we 
had gloriously conquered, 1f Lepidus had not befriended 
Antony. 


311. Sometimes the imperfect subjunctive is merely a 
future and the pluperfect subjunctive merely a future perfect, 
from a past point of view: 


efat inum iter, si reverti vellent,? there was a single route, in 
case they should care to return. 


1 Lit. ¢¢ was to be died. 
2 From a present point of view this would be est tnum, si volent. 
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si armentum in spéluncam compulisset, véstigia dominum e6 
déductira erant,! if he should drive the herd into the cave, the 
tracks were sure to lead the owner thither. 


INFORMAL CONDITIONS 


312. Conditions, instead of being formally introduced by 
si, nisi, etc., may be introduced by a relative pronoun or 
relative adverb: 

1. Vivid Fact Type: 


qui probé vivit, amatur, he who lives uprightly ts loved (i.e. if a 
man lives uprightly, he ts loved). , 

cum rosam viderat, incipere vér arbitrabatur, whenever he had 
seen (if at any time he had seen) a rose, he thought spring was 
beginning. 

ségnior fit ubi neglegas,? he becomes more careless, when you 
aren't (t.e. if one isn’t) watching. 


The principles of vivid-fact conditions (§ 307, 1) are 
followed in all such clauses, which therefore usually take the 
indicative (except in protases in which the subject is an 
indefinite second person), no matter how strong a characteriz- 
ing, causal, or adversative idea may be present. 

2. Would-Should Future Type: 


philosophiae qui pareat omne tempus aetatis sine molestia 
possit dégere, if any one should (lit. he who should) obey 
philosophy, he would be able to spend his whole life in peace. 


3. Contrary-to-Fact Type: 


praeterita aetas quamvis longa cum efflixisset, nulla cOns6- 
latis permulcére posset stultam senectiitem, when (= if in 
any case) the past, however long, had gone by (were now gone), 
no consolation would be able to soothe a foolish old age. 


1From a present point of view ‘this would be si... compulerit (future perfeot 
indicative), véstigia . . . déductiira sunt. 
2 Subjunctive of indefinite second person; see § 307, 1, 6. 
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As If Clauses 


313. Aszfis expressed in Latin by quasi, ac si, ut si, tam- 
quam si,! velut si,! Gn poetry and late Latin also by ceu, 
perinde ac, sicuti, quasi si) with the subjunctive. The verb 
in such a clause usually follows the rule for the sequence of 
tenses instead of the principles of contrary-to-fact. conditions, 
though the English translation often has a contrary-to-fact 
implication: 

testibus iiteris quasi rés dubia sit,? you employ witnesses as if 
the matter were doubtful. 

hon6rés petunt, quasi honesté vixerint,? they seek office just as 
af they had lived honorably. 

crudélitatem, velut si adesset, horrébant, they shuddered at his 
cruelty, as if he had been present. 


Although? Clauses 


314. An although clause states or concedes something in 
spite of which the act of the main clause occurs. It takes 

1. the indicative introduced by quamquam,‘ etsi, tametsi 
when the thing stated or conceded is vouched for as a fact: 


quamquam premuntur, dorminatidnem exspectant, though they 
are (it ts true) hard pressed, they look forward to gaining the 
supremacy. 

etsi ab hoste ea dicébantur, tamen non neglegenda existi- 
mabant, though it was by the enemy that this was said, still 
they thought it should not be disregarded. 


When etsi means even zf, the mood and tense of the clause 
conform to the usual rules for si clauses (§ 307). 


Ut... sic (lit. as... so) often virtually means although . . . still. 


1 The si is often omitted after tamquam and (in Livy and later writers) after velut. 

2In as if clauses, the present is used of something contemporaneous with, the 
perfect, of something prior to, the time of the main verb. 

3 Called also adversative or concessive clauses. 

4 Quamquam often means and yet. 
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2. the subjunctive introduced by quamvis,! licet,? or ut 
when the writer, or speaker, concedes something hypotheti- 
cally (without veuchine for the truth of it): 


agricola, quamvis sit senex, serit, a farmer, even though he be 
an old man? (t.e. even assuming him to be, inthe hypothetical 
case), continues to plant. 

quamvis c6mis fuerit, although (even granting that) he has been 
amiable. : 

ut vérum sit, tamen, ete., granting that it be true, still, ete. 


Nots. For adversative clauses introduced by qui and cum, see §§ 294, ¢, 
and 295, II. 


Clauses of Proviso 


315. Dum, dummodo, modo, provided that, take the 
volitive subjunctive of something willed‘ as a necessary 
condition of what is indicated by the main verb: 


dderint, dum metuant, let them hate, provided that they fear. 

dummodo inter mé atque té mtirus urbis intersit, provided 
only that the wall of the city shall be between us. 

modo né maneat, provided only he shall not remain (originally 
= only let him not remain). 

nil obstat tibi, dum né sit ditior alter, nothing is any obstacle 
to you, provided the other fellow shall not be richer, t.e. you 
are willing to make any effort provided only it shall make 
you as rich as the other fellow. _ 


1 Quamquam and quamvis are often used interchangeably from the Augustan 


period on. 
2Licet, originally a verb, came to be used as a conjunction. But the Romans 


long retained consciousness of its original force as the present tense of a verb and 


for this reason ordinarily used only the present and perfect tenses of the subjunctive + 


after it, as after any other tense not referring to the past (see § 270). 


3 The subjunctive with quamvis is of volitive origin, qaamvis sit senex lit. edaine 


ayn 


let him be as old as you wish. 
4 Hence né is the regular negative; see § 278. 1eey 
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INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


316. Direct discourse (6ratid récta) consists of one’s 
words (or thoughts) as originally used. 

Indirect discourse (6ratié obliqua) is the reporting of one’s 
own, or another’s, words (or thoughts) with such changes in 
forms and syntax as are necessitated by their dependence 
upon an introductory verb of sayzng, thinking, knowing, per- 
ceiving (expressed or implied). 


Direct discourse: I am now complying with your wishes (said 
Ariovistus). 

Indirect. discourse: (Ariovistus said) that he was then comply- 
ing with his (the other’s) wishes. 


1. Direct discourse in Latin is regularly introduced by 
inquam? (inserted after one or more words), sometimes by 
aid, occasionally (especially in poetry) by other verbs: 


statim, inquit, redibo, I shall return at once, said he. 


317. Verb-Constructions in Indirect Discourse: 


When an independent declarative sentence of direct 
discourse is transferred to indirect discourse 

1. the verb becomes an infinitive, 

2. the subject. becomes an accusative: 


Caesar respondit sé reditirum esse,? Caesar replied that he 
would return: 


redibo,? I shall return 
Direct or 
redeam,? f should (hereafter) return. 


1 Notice that transfer from direct to indirect discourse involves appropriate changes 
of person, adverbs, pronouns, ete., as well as of moods and tenses. 

2 Inquam never introduces indirect discourse. Cf. quoth he. 

3 Whether the infinitive or (in subordinate clauses) the subjunctive of the indirect 
discourse represents an indicative or a subjunctive of the direct discourse can be de- 
termined only by the context. 
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318. A subordinate clause,' a question,’ or a command? 
(entreaty, etc.) of the direct takes the subjunctive in the 
indirect: 


si vénisset | sé amicum vistirum esse ' arbitrabatur, he thought 
that if he should come, he would see his friend: 


si véner6, amicum vidéb6,! if I come (lit.. shall 
have come), I shall see my friend. 
Direct or 
si vénerim, amicum videam,! if I should come I 
should see my friend. 


interrogavit quid fieret,! he asked what was being done, or what 
should be done. 


quid fit, what is being done? 
Direct or 
quid fiat,? what shall be done? 


dixisti finem loquendi faceret, you sard he was to make an end 
of speaking. 


finem fac, make an end 
Direct or 
finem faciat, let him make an end. 


N6li with the infinitive (like other forms of prohibitions) 
usually becomes, in indirect discourse, né with the sub- 
junctive: 


ei dic né abeat, tell him not to go away. 
Direct: noli abire, do not go away. 


319. In introducing indirect discourse, a verb like per- 
suaded, persuade, or décernd, decree, decide, is followed by 
(a) the infinitive, if it merely involves saying or thinking 


1 See footnote 3, page 226. 
2 Wither imperative or subjunctive in the direct. 
3 Subjunctive question of deliberation; § 279, 4. 
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that something is so, or (b) the volitive subjunctive, if it 
implies.the will is used in bringing something about: 
mihi persudsit sé esse amicum, persuaded me that he wasa friend, 


mihi persuasit ut essem amicus, persuaded me to be a friend, 
lit. that I should be a froend. 


320. The indirect discourse often follows some idea of 
saying or thinking that is but vaguely suggested by the 
i context: 

omnés Caesari ad pedés sé proéiécérunt: sé id contendere, all 
i threw themselves at Caesar's feet: (saying) that they were 
striving for this. 


321. Any subordinate clause may take the subjunctive if 
the writer wishes to imply that the clause contains the 
thought of some one else: 


nisi restituissent statuas, minatur,! he threatened them, unless 
(as he satd) they restored (should restore) the statues. 

démonstrabantur mihi quae Sdcratés disseruisset, my aiten- 
fion was called to those sentiments which (as they told me) 
Socrates had expressed. 


322. In indirect discourse a writer sometimes uses the 
indicative in a subordinate clause to indicate that the 
clause is a statement of his own and not part of the indirect 
discourse: 

Caesari renintidtur Helvétiis esse in animé iter in Santonum 
finés facere, qui non longé 4 Toldsatium finibus absunt, 
word is brought to Caesar that the Helvetians intend to march 
into the territory of the Santones, which (I assert) is not far 
from that of the Tolosates. 


323. Rhetorical questions, and relative clauses in which 
the relative is equivalent to and he, and this, ete., are in 


} Minatur is here the historical present. 
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effect independent declarative sentences and for this reason 
frequently take the infinitive instead of the subjunctive: 


num oblivisci posse, could he (he asked) forget? (Direct form: 
num oblivisci possum, can I forget? = surely I cannot 
forget.) 

cénsent quemque nostrum mundi esse partem ex qué (= et 
ex ed) iilud natira coOnsequi, they think that each of us is 
part of the universe from which (= and from this) this natu- 
rally follows. 


324. A clause introduced by nam, namque, enim, etc. = 
for (giving a reason or an explanation) is an independent 
statement and takes the infinitive in indirect discourse, 
while one introdueed by quod, quia, quoniam, = since 
(giving the cause), is subordinate and takes the subjunctive 
in indirect discourse: 


(dicunt eum) exclamavisse ut bond essent anim6; vidére 
enim sé hominum véstigia, (they say that he) shouted that 
they were to be of good cheer, for he saw the tracks of men 
(Cie. de Republica I, 17, 29). 

drantés ut urbibus saltem —- iam enim agrés déplératés 
esse — opem senatus ferret, praying that the senate would 
at least bring aid to the cities — for the fields (they said) were 
already given up as lost. (Livy, 41, 6). 

dicunt té mihi gratulatum esse quod audivissés mé meam 
pristinam dignitatem obtinére, they say that you congratu- 
lated me because you had heard that I was maintaining my old- 
time dignity. 


325. Tenses of the subjunctive in subordinate clauses of 
indirect discourse regularly conform to the law of sequence 
of tenses (§ 270), as illustrated in the table on the following 
page: 


zramerroorsazter cess 
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Arrer Any Past 
TENSE ! 


Arter ANY Tens 
Nor Pasr 


present indicative: 
si est, if he is 

future indicative: 
si erit,zf he shall be 


presentsubjunctive: 


si sit, if he should 
(hereafter) be. 


all other tenses (in- 

dicative and 
subjunctive): 2 
6.g. 

si erat, if he was. 

si fuit, if he has 
been. 

si fuerit, if heshall 


imperfect subjunctive: 
dixi si esset,: J said 
if he was, or should 
(thereafter) be. 


of the direct become 
in indirect 


dixi si fuisset,: J 
sard uf he had (pre- 
viously) been, or 


pluperfect subjunctive: 


present subjunctive: 
dico si sit,? I say if 
he is, shall be, or 
should (hereafter) 
be. 


‘| perfect subjunctive:2 
dicé, si fuerit, J say, 
Uf he was, has been, 
shall have been, or 


should (at some sub- 
sequent time) (pre- 
viously) have been. 


have been, or 
(subjunctive) if 
he should (here- 
after) be (have 
been). 

si fuerat,: if he 
had been. 


should (previously) 
have been. 


of the direct become in indirect 


1The past tense may of course be a perfect infinitive or perfect subjunctive that 
itself depends upon a present tense: dicit fuisse qui créderent, says there were people 
who believed. 

2In a sentence of the type dixi, si, etc., the subordinate subjunctive si clause would 
depend upon some infinitive of indirect discourse (§ 317, 1) which is to follow the dixi, 
The verb of the subordinate si clause (in accordance with the rule for sequence, § 270), 
would therefore commonly be pluperfect, if it refers to time prior to the time of the 
infinitive; otherwise, imperfect. In a sentence of the type dicé, si, ete., if the dicd 
is followed by the perfect tense of the infinitive dealing with the past, the subjunctive 
si-clause depending upon such an infinitive usually takes the pluperfect or imperfect 
according to whether it does, or does not, refer to time prior to that of the infinitive. 
If the present or future infinitive is used with the dicé, it will not deal with past 
time, in which case the subordinate subjunctive clause usually takes the perfect, if it 
refers to time prior to that of the infinitive; otherwise the present. See illustrative 
examples in § 270. 

3 The pluperfect indicative in subordinate clauses of direct discourse is apparently 
transferred into indirect only after past tenses. 
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326. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive in the 
protasis of a contrary-to-fact condition remain unchanged in 
indirect discourse, whether they depend upon a past tense or 
not: 

Direct: si esset, if he (now) were, ete. 

Indirect: dic6 (dixi) si esset, 7 say (said), if he were, ete. 
Direct: si fuisset, if he had been, etc. 
Indirect: dicd (dixi), si fuisset, J say (said) af he had been, etc. 


327. In indirect discourse, regardless of the tense of the 
main verb, the apodosis of any conditional sentence of the 
contrary-to-fact type (whether imperfect or pluperfect in 
the direct) takes the form ~irum fuisse:! 


dicit (dixit) sé urbem captiirum fuisse, si vellet (voluisset), 
says (said) he would be capturing (would have captured) the 
city, if he wished (had wished) : 
Direct: caperem (cépissem), si vellem (voluissem), J 
should be capturing (should have captured), if I wished (had 
wished). 


328. Sometimes the circumlocution futtirum fuisse ut 
with the imperfect subjunctive of the verb is used — neces- 
sarily so, if the verb lacks the participle in —frus, or if a 
passive is required: 

nisi ntintii essent allati, existimabant futtirum fuisse ut oppi- 
dum Amitterétur, they thought that the town would have been 
lost (lit. tt had been about to be that the town would be losé), 
af, etc. 


329. T'o avoid violating the law of the sequence of tenses, 
the verb of an indirect question (as also of a result clause, 


1 Notice that such an apodosis is formed as though -irus fui were the regular form 
(instead of one of the two possible forms) (see § 308) of a contrary-to-fact apodesis 
in direct discourse. Factirus fuit (= fécisset), he would have done, would become 
in indirect discourse (dicit, dixit) eum factirum fuisse in accordance with the regular 
rule for any main verb of direct discourse (§ 317). : 
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involving a past contrary-to-fact apodosis) often takes the 
form —trus fuerim (fueris, etc.), when the verb upon which 
it depends does not refer to the past (cf. page 182, Norn 1): 


nescid quid factirus fuerit, nisi adfuissem, I do not know what 
he would have done, if I had not been present. 


Subjunctive by Attraction 


330. Sometimes a subjunctive in a subordinate clause 
seems due merely to the fact that it depends 
1. upon another subjunctive: 


cum ita balbus esset, ut eius ipsius artis cui studéret, primam 
litteram non posset dicere, though he was so tongue-tied that 
he could not utter the first letter of the very art that he was 
studying. 


2. upon an infinitive:* 


pigri est ingeni contentum esse iis quae sint ab aliis inventa, 
dt ts (the mark) of a dull nature to be content with what has 
been discovered by others. 


Participles 


331. The participle 

1. as an adjective, modifies a noun or pronoun (expressed 
or understood). , 

2. as a verb, governs cases, takes adverbial modifiers, and 
has voice and tense. . 

332. The tenses of a participle represent the act merely as 
contemporaneous with, prior to, or subsequent to, that of 
the verb in its clause: 

1 But usually the subjunctive in clauses depending on infinitives can be otherwise 
accounted for. The fact that in indirect discourse subjunctive subordinate clauses 


regularly depend upon infinitives may have given rise to the feeling that any subordinate 
clauses depending upon an infinitive may take the subjunctive, 
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1. the present, as contemporaneous with it: 


pugnans moritur, mortuus est, moriétur, he dies, died, will 
die, fighting. 


The present sometimes indicates 
a. action beginning before that of the verb and still continuing: 
haec sécum dia volvéns dixit, etc., after pondering this for a long 
time, he said, etc. Cf. the similar use of present and imperfect 
indicative (§ 258). 


b. purpose, or action subsequent to that of the verb. 
missi sunt pacem orantés, they were sent to beg (lit. begging) for peace. 
c. merely attempted (conative) action: 


Flamini6 restitit agrum dividenti, resisted Flaminius when he was 
trying to divide, ete. 


2. the perfect, as prior to it: 


urbe capta discédunt, discédent, discessérunt, after taking 
the city they withdraw, will withdraw, withdrew (lit. the 
city having been taken, ete.). 

locitus abed, abibd, abii, after first having my say, I depart, 
I shall depart, I departed. 


a, Ratus, arbitradtus, veritus, asus, sectitus, solitus, ausus, cénatus, 
gavisus, confisus, diffisus (and some other perfect participles) often 
indicate action partly prior to, and partly contemporaneous with, 
that of the main verb: 


Metellum esse rati portas clausére, having thought (and still think~ 
ing) it was Metellus, they closed the gates. 


b. Prior action often results in a contemporaneous state: 
ducés comprehénsés tenétis, you hold the leaders under arrest 
(previously arrested). 
cépias coactas habébat, had forces collected. 


c. Note the idiom aliquem missum facere, to dismiss some one (lit make 
some one sent). 


3. the future, as subsequent to it: 
ittirus vidétur, he seems sure to (lit. about to) go. 
For the future passive participle (gerundive), see below (§ 337) 


1 The future active participle is rare in the best prose, except with forms of esse 


(expressed or understood). In poetry and late prose it often denotes purporce, destiny. 


ete.: 


vistiri vénérunt, they came to see, lit. about to see. 
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333. A participle often expresses ideas represented in 
English by 

1. expressions of time, cause, condition, opposition, means, 
manner, etc.: 


urbe capta, when, after, since, af, or although the city has (or 
had) been captured, by capturing the city, ete. 
rising 
when u rises 
sol oriéns diem conficit, the sun } since it rises pmakes the day. 
af tt rises 
by rising 
2. a verbal noun: 
éreptae virginis ira, anger at the rescue of the maiden, lit. of the 
maaden rescued. 
ante urbem conditam, before the founding of the city, lit. before 
the city founded. 
Caesar occisus, the murder of Caesar, lit. Caesar murdered. 


3. 2 finite verb: 


ducem captum occidérunt, they (first) captured and (then) killed 
the leader, lit. killed the leader captured, 


334. A few passive participles have a perfect active 
meaning: 
cénatus, having dined. 
pransus, having lunched. 
potus, having drunk. 
iaratus, having sworn, under oath. 


335. Similarly the perfect participles of deponent verbs 
have perfect active meanings. Otherwise the place of the 
perfect active participle is taken by (a) the ablative absolute 
construction, or (b) a subordinate clause: 


urbe capta discessit, having captured the city, he 
cum urbem cépisset withdrew. 
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336. With audié, vided, etc. the present participle differs 
from the infinitive in centering attention on the person while 
performing the act, rather than on the act itself: 

té canentem audi6é, I hear you singing (i.e. as you sing). 
té canere audié, I hear that you are singing, or hear you sing. 


337. The future passive participle (gerundive) is used: 
j. with forms of sum to express obligation, propriety, 
necessity, ete. : 


Sree " 


Carthago délenda est, Carthage ought to (is to, must) be destroyed. 
Carthago délenda erit, will have to be destroyed. 
was to be 
Carthag6 délenda erat (fuit) } owght to have been ¢ destroyed. 
had to be 


Intransitive verbs are similarly used (impersonally): 
moriendum est, one must die, lit. wt 1s to Gmust) be died. 
resistendum senecttti est, old age ought to (must) be resisted, 

lit. zt oughé to be resisted to old age. 

Nors. Less often the gerundive is used as an attributive adjective: 
initria non ferenda, an intolerable wrong; vir cénservandus, @ man worth 
saving. 

2. in agreement with the object of ctiré, locé, dé, relinqus, 
etc. to express purpose: 

pontem faciendum locavit (ciiravit), contracted for (attended to) 
the building of a bridge, lit. let owt (attended to) a bridge to be 
built. 

eds primae legiéni ciistédiendGs reliquit, left them to be guarded 
by the first legion. 


3. in agreement with a noun as a substitute for the 
gerund with an object (see § 339). 


urbe capienda! (= urbem capiendd), by capturing the city, 
lit. by the city to be captured. 


1 [In this use no idea of obligation, necessity, or futurity is involved. 


+fean> 
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The Gerund 


338. The gerund partakes of the nature partly of a noun, 
partly of a verb. 
1. As a noun, it may be used: 


as genitive (usually objective cr appositional) with adjectives 
and nouns, especially with causa (gratia): 
cupidus scribendi, desirous of writing. 
mos obsidendi vids, the custom of blockading the streets. 
videndi causa, for the purpose of seeing. 
as dative of purpose: scribend6, for writeng, 
as ablative of means: scribend6, by writing, 
as object of a preposition: ad scribendum, to cr for writing. 
with a prepositional compound: scribend6 interfui, was present 
at the writing. 


2. As a verb, it may take an object, adverbial modifiers, 
ete.: 
epistulam scribend6, by writing a letter. 
ad beaté vivendum, for living happily. 
epistulam scribendi, of writing a letier. 


339. But an object is not used with the dative of a gerund 
or with a gerund which itself is the object of a preposition. 
Instead of such a construction, the word that would be the 


object of the gerund is changed to the case in which the — 


gerund would stand if used, and the gerundive (an adjective) - 


is used in agreement with it: 


epistulae scribendae (not epistulam scribendd), for writing a d 


letter, lit. for a letter to be written. 


ad epistulam scribendam (not ad epistulam scribendum), for 


writing a letter, lit. for a letter to be written. 


dé epistula scribenda (not dé epistulam scribendd), about ; 


writing a letter, lit. about a letter to be written. 
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The gerundive construction is permissible even where the 
gerund might be used, except when it would involve the 
substantive use of neuter adjectives in oblique cases (§ 215, 2): 


epistulis scribendis (= epistulas scribend6), by writing letters, 
lit. by letters to be written. 


epistularum scribendarum (= epistulas scribendi), of writing 
letters. 

It occurs even with itor, fruor, fungor, potior, which were 
originally transitive verbs (sometimes, in early Latin, found 
with the accusative): 

ad fruendas voluptatés, for enjoying pleasures. 
navibus ittendis (= navibus titends), by using ships. 


340. When used with the genitives of the personal or 
reflexive pronouns, (mei, nostri, tui, vestri, sui), the gerundive 
regardless of the number or gender involved in the mei, 
nostri, etc., always ends in ~i: 


sui pirgandi causa, for the sake of clearing himself, herself, 
itself, or themselves (never ptirgandae or ptirgandérum, or 
pirgandarum). 
The Supine 
341. The supine (like the gerund) is partly a verbal noun, 


partly a verb. 


1. As a noun, it has two cases: 

a. an accusative (originally an accusative of limit of 
motion) in -um, used with verbs involving motion to 
express purpose: 

pacem petitum vénérunt, they came to seek peace. 

dormitum ire, fo go to sleep. 


filiam niptum dare, to give a daughter in marriage, lit. to give 
a daughter to marry. 


TET 
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b. an ablative of specification in —i:1 
id mirabile (iicundum) est visii, it 7s wonderful (pleasing) to 
see, lit. in respect to the seeing. 
mirabile dicti, wonderful to tell (in the telling). 


2. As a verb, 
a. either form may take an adverbial modifier or an 
object clause: 
ita dictti opus est, there 7s need of speaking thus. 
vidétis nefas esse dict miseram fuisse talem senectiitem, 
you see it is wrong to say that such an old age was wretched. 


b. the form in -um may take a noun as object: 


pacem petitum vénérunt, they came to seek peace. 


Uses of Uninfiected Parts of Speech 
342. For Prepositions and their uses, see §§ 206-210. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


343. Conjunctions may be divided into two classes: (a) 
coérdinating conjunctions, connecting words, phrases, or 
clauses of similar constructions; (b) subordinating conjunc- 
tions, connecting subordinate clauses with the clauses upon 
which they depend. 


Coérdinating Conjunctions 


344, Codérdinating conjunctions may be classified as 
follows: 

Copulative, Disjunctive, Adversative, Inferential, Reason- 
giving. 

! Chiefly used with facilis, difficilis, incrédibilis, iicundus, mirabilis, optimus; fas 
(nefas, opus) est. 


weer spe ete eet 
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345. Copulative conjunctions indicate addition, union, etc. 


et, -que, atque (ac), and; neque (nec), néve (neu), and not, 
neither, nor. Of these 


1. -que,! as compared with et and atque, implies closer union, 
often unity: 


senatus populusque Romanus, the senate and people of Rome. 


2. atque (ac) 2 often emphasizes the thing added, = and indeed: 


intra moenia atque in sini urbis, within the walls and indeed 
in the heart of the city. 


Nore. Et sometimes means even, also. Atque (ac), with words meaning 
other, otherwise, different, (alius, aliter, secus, Gissizailis, contra, etc.) means 
than; with words meaning the same, such, similar, equally (idem, talis, 
similis, totidem, aequé, item, par, pariter, etc.), it means as: 

non dixi secus ac sentiébam, J did not speak otherwise than I felt. 
ego idem senti6é ac tu, J feel the same as you. 

3. Neque, nec, is regularly used for et nén; néve (neu), for 
et né (see § 278): 


non vidérunt nec sciunt, they did not see nor do they know. 
té hortor ut maneds néve timeas, I urge you to remain and fear 
not. 


And not, and no one, and never, etc., are regularly expressed by 
neque (nec), neque (nec) quisquam, neque (nec) umquam, etc. 
(not by et non, et némé, et numquam, etc.) or, in volitive and 
optative expressions by néve (neu), néve (neu) quisquam, néve 
(neu) umquam, etc. But et n6én is used for and not when nén 
negatives a single word in an affirmative sentence: 


iniquus et nén ferendus est, he is unjust and not endur- 
able, t.e. and unendurable. 


1 The conjunction -que is an enclitic appended to the word (or to the first word of 
the phrase or clause) that it introduces. But if that word is a monosyllabic preposi- 
tion, it is usually appended to the next word; ad eamque (not adque eam). 

2Ac is used only before consonants, atque before both vowels and consonants. 
Occasional exceptions are found in poetry. ‘ 

3 Weque ancl nec are used indifferently before vowels and consonants. 
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4, In a series the conjunction for and is 
used before each added term: 


uxor et domus et liberi; 
or omitted altogether: 
uxor, domus, liberi, 
or 
used only with the last term, which then takes —que, sel- 
dom any uther connective in the best prose: 
uxor, domus liberique. 


346. Disjunctive conjunctions connect alternatives: aut, 
vel, —ve, an, or; Sive, or if, or. 
1. Aut often excludes one or the other alternative: 


vi aut clam agendum est, at must be done by force or on the sly. 
2. Vel | and —ve (enclitic) imply indifference as to choice of 
word or expression: 


talem conitinctiinem téctérum oppidum vel urbem appella- 
vérunt, such a group of houses they called a town or a city 
(indifferenily). 


3. An adds the second part of a double question (§ 142): 
utrum haec véra an falsa sunt, are these things true or (are they) 
false? 
4, Sive (seu) involves a condition (originally = or if): 
urbem matri seu novercae relinquit, he leaves the city to his 


mother or stepmother (if that 1s what she was). 


347. Adversative conjunctions indicate opposition: sed, 
vérum,” céterum,? at, atqui, etc., but, yet. 


! Originally an imperative of vol6 = choose, take your choice. 
2Vérum, bud, lit. as to the truth (in contrast with something preceeding). Céterum 
= but, lit. as to the rest (chiefly in late prose). 
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1. At (sometimes ast, archaic and poetical) often intro- 
duces an objection to something said, but (some one may 
reply). 

2. Atqui, but yet. 

3. Tamen, nevertheless. 

4. Autem (post-positive), bué on the other hand, however 
(sometimes = moreover). 

5. Quamquam, tametsi, and yet.” 

6. Vér6 (postpositive), (but) in fact, however. 


348. Inferential conjunctions mean and so, therefore, 
accordingly: itaque, igitur (postpositive),? proinde, ergé, 
quaré (lit. on account of which thing), ete. 


349. Reason-giving conjunctions introduce a reason for 
or explanation of, something just said: nam, namque, enim* 
(postpositive),? etenim, for. These codrdinating conjunc- 
tions must be carefully distinguished from the subordinating 
causal conjunctions, quod, quia, quoniam, since, because. 
The latter introduce subordinate clauses and take the sub- 
junctive in indirect discourse. The former introduce main 
(independent) clauses and take the infinitive in indirect 
discourse. 


350. A copulative conjunction is frequently® omitted; an 
adversative conjunction, occasionally; other conjunctions, 
rarely. Such an omission is called asyndeton. 


itira, légés, agrés, libertatem nobis reliquérunt, they have left 
us our rights, our laws, our fields, our liberty. 


1 Postpositive = placed after one or more words. See § 357, 6. 

2 Quamquam, etsi, tametsi are usually subordinating conjunctions, meaning 
although. 

3 See § 357, 6. 

4Enim in early Latin regularly (and often later) means indeed, a force retained in 
sed enim, bud indeed, nec enim, nor indeed (sometimes = for not). 

5 Regularly in naming consuls, if the praendmen is given; M, Messala, M. Pisone 
cénsulibus; but Mess4la et Pisdne cénsulibus, 
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351. Subordinating conjunctions introduce subordinate 
clauses and are treated in connection with their respective 
clauses. 

352. The correlative use of conjunctions is common. 

1. Copulative: 


et...et (sometimes, chiefly in poetry and late prose, —que 
...-que, -que...ac or et, et... -que or atque, both... 


and. 

modo... modo, now... now. 

cum (tum) ...tum, both...and, while on the one hand... 
at the same time. 

neque (nec)... neque (nec), nether... nor. 

neque... et, on the one hand not... and on the other. 


et... neque, both... and not. 


2. Disjunctive: 


aut... aut, cilher... or. 

vel... vel, etther ... or (if you choose). 

sive (seu)... sive (seu), whether (if)... or (with conditional 
force +): sive deae seu sint volucrés, whether (= if) they be 
goddesses or whether (= uf) they be birds. 


3. Adversative: 


non sdlum (ndn modo, nén tantum)...sed etiam (vérum 


etiam, sed’... quoque), not only . . . but also. 
nén modo (nén)... sed né... quidem, not only not... but 
not even. 


Note. N6én modo is regularly used for nén modo non when né.. 
quidem follows in the same clause: 


non modo facere, sed né cégitare quidem audébit, he will not only not 
dare to do, but not even to think. 


Tor postpositive conjunctions, see § 357, 6. 


i Utrum ...an means whether... or, with interrogative force; nescid utrum vérum 
an falsum sit, J know not whether if is true or false, 
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INTERJECTIONS 


353. The following are the more common interjections: 


6! heu 

of oh! ah! 
vah! eheu + ah me! alas! 
én vae 

lo! behold! Ss od) F ' 
ecce pro, o! ah! alas! 
ehem, what! well! heus 

é a ell see here! hello there! 

papae, wonderful! eho 
id Bia, ah! indeed! come! pshaw! 
évae euge, well done! bravo! 
si o joy! 
évoe 
euhoe 


ORDER CF WORDS AND CLAUSES 


354. The different parts of a Latin sentence normally 
tend to arrange themselves as follows: 
1. Subject 
2. Modifiers of the subject 
3. Modifiers of the predicate, in the following order: (a) 
cases indicating time, place, cause, means, etc.; (b) object, 
indirect and direct; (c) adverb. 
4. Verb 
355. This normal order is often interfered with by the 
desire for euphony or pleasing rhythm, or for emphasis. 
1. From considerations of euphony or pleasing rhythm the 
Romans usually avoided, for instance, 
a. two or more finite verbs (one belonging to the main 
clause, the other to the subordinate clause) standing side 
by side. A favorite method of avoiding such juxtaposition 
is to place the main verb immediately before the word that 
introduces the subordinate clause. 
b. the cadence (in prose) of a dactylic hexameter or 
Pen ane 4.0.3 SS Sore 
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c. a succession of words in which one begins with a 
syllable identical in sound with the syllable immediately 
preceding. For instance, dé exsilid and ab exsilid are 
regularly used where the sense would make ex exsilié 
more natural. 

2. Emphasis is obtained by a position of words that is ab- 
normal or in any way striking, e.g. by 

a. juxtaposition of kindred or contrasted words (es- 
pecially pronouns): 


ego dé meis ad té ratidnibus scripsi antea diligenter, I have 
written to you about my affairs before and carefully too. 
b. hyperbaton, an abnormal order of words: 
per omnis fé@ deds Grd, by all the gods I beg you; cf. dé meis 
ad fé ratidnibus under a. 
c. anaphora, repetition of a word or a phrase in corres- 
ponding parts of the sentence: 
Scipio Carthaginem délévit, Scipio Numantiam sustulit, Scipid 
etc. 
d. chiasmus, reversed order of corresponding words: 
satis @loquentiae, sapientiae parum, enough of eloquence, of 
wisdom too little. 
e. synchysis, interlocking of the words of ‘different 
phrases: 
superiecto pavidae aequore dammae natarunt, the timid deer 
Te ee : 


swam in the overwhelming sea. 


356. The specially emphatic positions in a Latin sentence 
are the beginning (except for the subject) and the end 
' (except for the verb); also, in poetry, the beginning of a verse. 
magna dis immortalibus habenda est gratia, great indeed ts the 
gratitude that we ought to feel, etc. 
cupio mé esse clementem, my desire 1s to be merciful. 
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In a short sentence, however, the verb may incidentally be 
placed first, without intentional emphasis, in order to give 
the subject the emphatic position at the end. On the other 
hand the subject may be placed last in order to give the verb 
the emphatic position at the beginning. In such cases one 
can determine only from the context which of the two is 
intended to be specially emphasized. Fugatus est Caesar 
may mean (a) Caesar was routed, or (b) Caesar was routed, 
or (c) Caesar was routed. 

357. As regards the position of different parts of speech, 
cases, clauses, etc., great freedom is allowed, but the follow- 
ing general tendencies may be noted: 


demonstrative adjectives (except 
ille in the sense of the famous) 
1. Normally preceding the | adjectives of quantity (multus, té- 
words they modify tus, etc.) 
cardinal numerals 
adverbs and adverbial phrases. 


an emphatic word or phrase, espe- 
cially when it refers to something 
in the preceding sentence: id ubi 
audivit, when he heard that; servi 
mei Si mé ist6 pactd metuerent, 
af even my slaves, etc. 

the subject or object of the subor- 


2. Normally preceding the dinate clause when it is also the 
subordinate clause to subject or object of the main 
which they belong clause: hostes, ubi nostrés equi- 


tés conspexérunt, nostrés pertur- 
bavérunt, when the enemy saw our 
cavalry, they, ete. Cf. Manlio, 
cum dictator fuisset, Pompdnius 
diem dixit, though Manlius had 
been dictator, Pomponius brought 
proceedings against him. 
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relative pronouns and relative ad- 
verbs (qui, ubi, unde, ete.). 
interrogative words. 


3. Normally first in their 
clause 


temporal clauses. 
adversative clauses. : 
conditional clauses. i 


4. Normally preceding the | 
main clause 


genitives.} 

appositives. 

possessive pronouns.” 

ille in sense of the famous. 

ordinal numerals, primus, secun- 
dus, etc. 

Romanus, Latinus.? 


5. Normally following 
their nouns 


--yocatives 
enim. 

6. Normally following one | autem. 

Ae or more words (hence | démum.! 


called postpositive véro. 

words) quidem. 
quoque. 
igitur.® 


7. Following one or more words of | inguam. 


a quotation given verbatim sometimes 4i0. 


8. Normally following the verb of | result clauses. 
the main clause indirect questions. 


1 Exceptions are common. Genitives regularly precede causa and gratia (= for the 
sake of) and also in senatiis cénsultum and plébis scitum. 

2 When emphatic, possessive pronouns precede; nostra patria, our own country. i 

3 Adjectives in general may either precede or follow, but the order of words in a 
phrase frequently becomes fixed, e.g. populus Romanus, lingua Latina. Cf. English 
phrases like ham and eggs, bread and milk (never eggs and ham, milk and bread), might 
and main (never main and mighé). 

4Démum is chiefly used after pronouns and adverbs of time. 

5 Igitur cannot immediately follow et, atque or neque, as these words do not begin 
clauses (but merely connect them). And therefore is ordinarily expressed by itaque, 
quam ob rem, quaré, or the like. In Sallust and post-Augustan authors, igitur often 
' begins a sentence. 
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“a case depending upon one of the 
two words: 


9. Frequently standing be- subiectds montibus campos. 
tween an adjective urbés Auic imperio inféstissimas 
(or participle) and the omneés Graeciae civitates. 
word it modifies a preposition when the word modi- 
fied is its object: magnd cum 
periculd. 


10. The prepositions versus and tenus regularly, other dissyllabic 
prepositions: often (especially in poetry and late prose), 
follow their cases: 

Gre tenus; té propter. 

11. With personal and (less regularly) with relative pronouns cum 

is an enclitic: 
técum, ndbiscum, quibuscum. 


358. The first person, if there is one, regularly stands 
first and the second stands before the third: 


ego et ti et ille, not ta et ille et ego. 


359. Many Latin writers are fond of long complex sen- 
tences in which the clauses are so arranged that the mind is 
kept in suspense until the last word. Such sentences (called 
periods) are found, for instance, in Cic. in Caé. 3, 12, Caes. 
BG. 2, 25, 1. Cf. Milton’s Paradise Lost 2, 1-5. 


MISCELLANEOUS IDIOMS AND PECULIARITIES OF USAGE 
360. The neuter plural is often used where English uses a 
singular: 


omnia, everything (lit. all things). 
haec (quae) veré sunt, this (which) ts true, lit. these things 
(which things) are true. 


1 Rarely also monosyllabic prepositions 
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361. In poetry the plural of a noun may be used in the 
sense of the singular: } 


tantae irae, anger so great (cf. BPEL Passions). 
silentia, svlence. 


362. Two nouns are often used where the English would 
use a noun with an adjective or with a prepositional phrase. 
This phenomenon is called hendiadys. 


pateris et auré, from golden bowls, lit. bowls and gold. 
vi et armis, by force of arms, lit. force and arms. 


363. Latin tends to use 
1. a verb where the English uses a verbal noun: 


aliquid mente fingere, form a conception of something, lit. form 
something with the mind. 

intrare non licet, no admitssion!, lit. 7t 1s not permitted to enter. 

aderam cum in miinere cOnstituerétur, / attended his inaugura- 
tion, lit. was present when he was being installed wm office. 

Caesar occisus, the murder of Caesar, lit. Caesar murdered. 

ante Romam conditam, before the founding of Rome, lit. before 
Rome founded. 

mihi dubitanti ndn consilium est, in my doubt I have no coun- 
sel, lit. to me doubting there 1s no counsel. 


2. the concrete where English uses an abstract: 


hominem itidicibus tradere, give a person up to justice, lit. to 
the jurors. 

4 puerd (pueris), ever since boyhood, lit. from a boy (boys). 

Cicerdne consule, tn the consulship of Cicero. 

qui tacet, cénsentit, silence gives consent. 


364. The suffixes —tor, —-trix, -sor indicate an habitual 
performer of the act (not one who is performing it at any 
particular time): 


1 Cf. in English, the shtes, the heavens, the high seas, the babbling waters (of a brook). 
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acciisdtérés, professional accusers (the accuser of Catiline 
would be is qui Catilinam acciisavit). 

vénatrix, huntress (she who was hunting would be ea quae 
vénabatur). 

tonsor, barber. 


365. Adjectives are often used where English might 
prefer prepositional phrases (compare § 366): 
bellum Panicum, the war with Carthage. 
pugna (cladés) Cannénsis, the battle (disaster) at Cannae. 
urbés maritimae, cities on the sea coast. 
séditid servilis, the insurrection of the slaves. 


366. A prepositional phrase is in Latin regularly an adver- 
7 bial expression and therefore is not ordinarily used to modify 
a noun. Hence the difference between Einglish and Latin 
idioms in such expressions as: 


to go to Rome, (in) Italy, Romam in Italiam ire, lit. go fo Rome 
into Italy. 

the book in my hands = not liber in manibus, but liber qui in 
manibus est. . 


But exceptions are common, especially with nouns that 
distinctly involve a verbal idea: 


édium in Anténium, hatred for Antony. 
excessus 6 vita, departure from life. 
meam in té pietatem, my devotion to you. 


367. Note the following uses: 


post (ante) quinque diés five days afterward (before), lit. after 
(before) five days. 

ante diem quintum Kalendas ! lanuarias, on the fifth day before 

the Kalends of January, lit. before the fifth day the Kalends of 
January. 


1 Here the strange accusative Kalendas seems to be merely retained from such ex- 
pressions as dié quinté ante Kalendas, etc., on the fifth day before the Kalends. 


PART V 


PROSODY (VERSIFICATION) 
DEFINITIONS 


368. A verse, a line of poetry consisting of a number 
of syllable-groups called feet. Divisions between feet are 
marked by the symbol |: 


arma vi | rumque ca | nd Tré | iae qui | primus ab | dris 


369. Ictus, metrical accent, z.e. stress of voice placed 
upon the syllable of a foot that is metrically most prominent. 
It is marked by ’: 

arma virimque cané Tréiaé qui primus ab éris 

370. Thesis, the part of a foot that has the ictus. 

371. Arsis, the part of a foot that has no ictus. 

372. Elision, the more or less complete omission (in pro- 
nunciation) of a final vowel or diphthong, or of a vowel + m, 
before a word beginning with a vowel or h:' ill(e) et; ill(um) 
hac: 


litora | milt(um) il | 1(e) ét ter | ris iac | tatus et | alto 
nécd(um) eti | am cau | s(ae) ird | ram sae | vique do | lorés 
Ta mihi | quédcum | qu(e) héc rég | ni ti | scéptra Io | vémque 


ménstru(m) hor | rénd(um) in | form(e) in | géns cui | liimen 


ad | émptem 


LElision does not ordinarily occur at the end of a verse, even if the next verse 
begins with a vowel orh. But see § 383. 
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ee) 


ee 


fa ee 


~e e 
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By this so-called eleston a syllable must have been merely 
slurred with the following syllable, in such a way, neverthe- 
less, as to leave its identity sufficiently clear to the hearer. 
In modern practice, however, an elzded vowel, or vowel + m, 
is often omitted altogether in pronunciation. 

373. Mora, a metrical unit consisting of a short syllable 
(marked, when marked at all, by the symbol ~ placed below 
the syllable), two of which are metrically equivalent to a 
long syllable. Sce verses in $§ 372, 374, etc. 

374. Hiatus, the full pronunciation of a syllable where 
elision might be expected (see under elision above). This 
occurs regularly with 6, ah, heu, prod (and some other mono- 
syllables), which elision would destroy, and occasionally 
elsewhere (especially before a Greek word, or before a pause) : 


O et | praésidi | (um) ét || diilce de | cfis me | ém 


Tiin(e) il | 1(e) Aéné | 4s || quem | Dardani | 6 An | chisae 


375. Caesura, the ending of a word within a foot. But 
the main caesura (marked ||) falls where a reader would 
conveniently pause to take breath and is often called merely 
the caesura.! 


Arma vi | rfimque ca | n6 || Tr | iaé qui | primus ab | oris 
Nors. Recent discussions have thrown doubt upon the nature, impor- 


tance, and even the existence of the caesura in the sense that it causes a 
break (for breath or otherwise) in the line of poetry. 


376. Diaeresis, the coincidence (within a verse) of the 
end of a foot and the end of a word: 


ca a 
sdlstiti | tim peco | ri dé | féndite; 2 || iam venit | aéstas 
1A caesura immediately following a thesis is called masculine: one between the 
two short syllables of an arsis, feminine. 
2 Such a diaeresis at the end of the 4th foot of a dactylic hexameter occurs chiefly 
in bucolic poetry and is therefore called the bucolic diaeresis. 
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377. Syllaba anceps (doubtful syllable), a term applied 
to the final syllable of a verse, because such a final syllable 
may be either long or short, regardless of theoretical require- 
ments. 

378. Synizesis (Synaeresis), the slurring together, into a 
single syllable, of two vowels (within a word) usually pro- 
nounced separately: scid, deinde, ei. 

379. Systole,' the shortening of a syllable usually long: 
stetérunt, unius.* 

380. Diastole,'’ the lengthening of a syllable usually short: 
vidét, iactétir, for vidét, iactétur. 

381. Syncope, the omission of a vowel between consonants: 
repostum for repositum. 

382. Synapheia, the slurring (elision) of an extra final 
vowel, or vowel + m, of a verse before an initial vowel 
(or h) of the next verse: 


iacté | mur doce | as: ig | nar(i) homi | numque lo | cdrum | quie) 
errimus 


383. Hypermetrical verse, a verse ending with an extra 
syllable (usually —que or —ve) of which the final vowel, or 
vowel + m, is elided before, or slurred into, an initial vowel, 
or h, of the next verse. See under synapheia. 

384, Tmesis, the division of a word into two parts sepa- 
rated by one or more words: septem subiecta triéni = 
septemtridni subiecta. 


SPECIAL PECULIARITIES OF PRONUNCIATION IN POETRY 


385. The vowels I and U are sometimes pronounced like 
consonantal I and V, respectively: e.g. cdniibid, sometimes 
pronounced cénitbyd; genua, sometimes pronounced genwa. 


1Systole and diastole often involve merely a return to an old pronunciation, as 
in stetérunt, vidét. 
2So, frequently, illfus, totius, etc., and regularly alterius. 
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On the other hand ¥ is sometimes pronounced like U: e.g. 
silvae, sometimes pronounced siltiae. 

386. A short syllable is sometimes lengthened in the thesis 
(§370), e.g.—que in the following: 


limina | qué lau | rusque de |i to | tusque mo | veri 


387. The originaliis often retained in the final syllable of 
ibi, ubi, mihi, tibi, sibi (for the usual ibi, ubi, etc.) 


THE ORAL READING OF LATIN POETRY 


388. In English poetry, a verse depends for its rhythm 
primarily upon accent. In Latin poetry it depends primarily 
upon quantity. This difference is illustrated in the following 
verses: 


Célumns of | shining | sméke up | rése and | flashes of | flame were 
Thrust through their | f6lds and with | dréwn like the | qufvering 
| hands of a | martyr. 


Arma vi | ramque ca | nd Tr6 | ia€ qui | primus ab | dris 


Ttali | 4m fa | té profu | gts La | vinaque | vénit 

It will be noticed that in both the Latin and the English verses 
the ictus falls on the first syllable of each foot. But in the English 
verses, this ictus coincides with, and depends upon, the normal 
prose accent of the word, without reference to the differences in 
time normally required for pronouncing the syllables of the differ- 
ent feet. The long feet “thrust through their” and “folds and 
with,” for instance, are treated as the metrical equivalents of the 
relatively short foot ‘hands of a.” 

In the Latin verses, on the other hand, the essential thing is 
that the first syllable (the ictus-syllable) of each foot must be long 
and that the rest of the foot shall consist of two short syllables, 
or their equivalent, one long syllable, t.e. that each foot of the 
verse shall be quantitatively equivalent to - ~ ~. Whether the 
ictus coincides with the normal prose accent of a word, or with 
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the word-stress required by the sense of the passage, is of little 
importance (except in the last two feet). The normal prose ac- 
cents of Ttaliém fatd profugis, for instance, would be Ttaéliam f4to 
prdfiigis. 

This conflict between ictus and the stress required by word 
accent or by the sense of the passage seems artificial, but it is no 
more so than the licenses of accent and quantity permitted in 
modern singing, or the many licenses allowed in modern poetry. 
In the Imglish verses quoted below, for instance, there is as large 
a proportion of conflicts between the theoretical verse-ictus on the 
one hand and the word-accent and the sense-stress on the other 
as there is in a normal verse of Vereil. To incicate this clearly to 
the eye, the syllables that represent a conflict between the theoreti- 
cal ictus and the stress that would, in prose, be required either 
by word-aecent, or by sense-accent,! are printed in italics. The 
theoretical ictus is indicated by the usual sign (’). 


Then did | my rés | ponse clear | er fall (instead of: Thén did my 
response eléarer fall, as would be required by prose accent and 


sense) 
Tennyson, The Two Voices 


Thou hddst | not bé | tween dedth | and birth (instead of: Thou 
hadst nét betwéen, ete.) 


Tennyson, The Two Voices 


Cry, faint | not, climb | the sum | mit’s slope (instead of: Cry 
faint nét, climb, etc.) 


Tennyson, The Two Voices 


Acréss | its dn | tique por | ticd (instead of: Acréss its antique, 


etc.) 
Longfellow, Old Clock on the Stairs 


Quartér? | Foul fall | your whin | ing voice (instead of: Quarter? 
Foul fall, ete.) 


Macaulay, Cavaliers’ March to London 


1 That is, between syllables, on the one hand, that theoretically have the ictus 
but would in prose receive no stress of any kind, and those, on the other hand, that 
do not have the ictus but would in prose be prominently stressed on account either of 
the word-accent or the requirements of the sense. 


$$ rr ee 


aa 
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Thine, R6| man, és | the p{| lum (instead of: Thine, Réman, is 
the pflum) 
Macaulay, Prophecy of Capys 
One Géd, | one law, | one 61| emént (instead of: One Géd, éne 


law, éne élement) 
Tennyson, In Memoriam 


Once thé | jays sént | a méssage (instead of: Once the jays sent 


a, etc.) 
; Macaulay, Battle of Lake Regillus 


Even in Latin, conflict between ictus and word-accent is not 
ordinarily permissible in certain parts of a verse (e.g. in the fifth 
foot of a dactylic hexameter). It is highly probable that, in read- 
ing Latin poetry, word accent was never wholly disregarded, but 
that word accent, sense-stress and ictus, when conflicting, were 
each to a certain extent observed and carefully balanced (by a 
skillful reader), just as they are in English verses where equally 
serious conflicts exist. 


INFLUENCE OF ICTUS UPON QUANTITY 
389. Just as word-accent on a short syllable, followed by 
a long, may shorten the long syllable (cavé often becoming 
cave), so metrical accent (ictus) frequently in early dramatic 


verse causes the shortening of a long syllable when the long 
syllable is immediately preceded by a short syllable and im- 
mediately preceded or followed by the ictus.t Illustrations 
of this are seen in the following verses from the Phormio of 
Terence (with the shortened long syllables printed in italics) : 


113 ut sib@) e | ius faci | at cd | pi(am). fi | 1(a) enim sé | negat 
139 em, istiic | virist | offici | (um). In m(é) 6m | nis spés | mihist 


1 This is called the iambic law because it concerns the combination ~ -—. Ictus 
sometimes overrides word accent so cormpletely as to cause the shortening of a long 
syllable that has the word accent, 
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150 et ad por | tits | rés és | se dé | la(tam): hanc | petém. 
185 quéd qu(om) au | dierit |, quéd eius | rémedi | (um) inveni 
fam) iia | eGndi | ae 


Ictus frequently lengthens a short syllable that would 
receive no stress at all in prose. As examples of this may be 
cited the following verses from the Aeneid of Vergil: 


3, 91 limina | qué lau | ris 

3, 464 dona de | hine au | 16 gravi | a sec | toque 

1,478 pér ter | r(am) ét ver | sd p pul | | vis s in | scribitur | 

2, 563 ét di | répta do | mits et | parvi 

1, 668 litora | iacté | tir odi | is 

8, 98 cim mii | 16s ar | cémque pro | ciil ac | vara do | mérum 
10, 394 Nam tibi, | Thymbre, ca | pit Eu | andrius | abstulit | énsis 


PRINCIPAL METERS 


390. Fundamental feet, from which dactylic, iambic, 
trochaic, and anapaestic metres respectively take their 
names, are the - 


Dactyl, - + oy 
Iambus, = 
Trochee, - + 


- 


Anapaest, ~ ~ 


The ictus normally stands on the long syllable of each foot. 
But see § 391. 


aaa 
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391. Feet allowed in the above-mentioned metres as sub- 
stitutes for the fundamental feet are the 


Spondee, —— 
Tribrach, ~~ ~ 


‘ } not allowed in dactylic metres. 
Proceleusmatic, ~~ ~~ 


In substituting these feet, the position of the ictus remains 
on the same part of the foot as in the fundamental foot. 
When two shorts are substituted for a long, the ictus is on 
the first short syllable. Eg. 


< . becomes - 0 LC 
~ = becomes oh BS 
~ wo = becomes 2 CoC = Lv 


392. Dactylic hexameter theoretically should have six 
dactyls, but a spondee may be substituted for the dactyl in 
any foot except the fifth.!_ The last foot is always a spondee: ? 


1. Arm vi | rémque ca | né || Tré | iaé qui | primus ab | 6ris 


2. Infer | rétque de | és Lati | 6 || genus | finde La | tinum 
3. Cara de | tim subo | lés || mag | ntim Iovis | incré | méntum* 


The caesura is found chiefly 

a. after the thesis of the third foot, as in 1 and 3 above; 
less often after the thesis of the fourth foot, as in 2 

b. sometimes after the first short syllable of a dactyl 
(usually in the third foot) in which case it is called the 
feminine caesura:. 


a ca _ 
spargéns | timida | mella || so | porife | rimque pa | paver 
1 Rarely the spondee occurs even in the fifth foot, in which case the verse is called 


@ spondaic verse. 
2 But the last syllable of the verse may be short (see syllaba anceps, § 377). 
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393. Dactylic pentameter consists of a dactylic hex- 
ameter, with the arsis omitted in the third and sixth feet. 
Ié is used only after a dactylic hexameter to form a couplet 
called the elegiac distich. The third thesis always ends a 
word: e : 4 

ddmoni | ti coe | pi|| fortior | ésse tu | 0 


394. Iambic senarius consists of six iambic feet. It is also 
called iambic trimeter (three-measure verse), since the unit 
of the verse consists of two iambic feet (called an iambic 
dipody), with a primary ictus on the first foot, and only a 
subordinate ictus on the second: 


” a 


[ dactyl 
In early Latin the following substitutes are spondee 
allowed for an iambus in any foot except the last ane paeet 
tribrach 
proceleusmatic 


In later iambic verse these substitutes (except the tribrach) are 
confined to the first foot of each dipody. 


ADDITIONAL RULES FOR QUANTITY (SEE § 6) 


395. A syllable whose vowel is followed by two consonants 
is long, even when one (rarely when both) of the consonants 
belongs to the next word: 


eg. profu | gus La | vina 


In the case of a short vowel followed by a mute + lory, 
however, poetic license permits two sorts of syllabic division, 
€.g. a-gri, pa-tri, as in prose, in which case the first syllable is 
short; or ag-ri, pat-ris, in which case the first syllable is long. 


Norse. For metrical purposes poets treat many other syllables as com- 
mon, te. as either long or short. 


PART VI 


HIDDEN QUANTITIES 


396. Following is a list of the words that have long vowels 
in syllables long by position: 


(As a vowel is regularly long before ns, nf, nx, net and before the inchoa- 
tive suffix -sc6,! words involving such combinations are usually omitted 
in the following list; also (1) contracted perfects ending in —isse, —isti, 
etc., (2) derivatives that retain the vowel length of the words from which 
they come, and (3) very rare words.) 


abiégnus béllua corélla 
actum, Actid, etc. béstia crabré 
afflicto _ biméstris crastinus 
Africa, Afri, ete. bovillus cribrum 
Alcéstis bastum crispus 
Alécté Bithrotum crista, cristum 
aliérsum candélabrum cistés 
aliptés catélla Cyclops 
Amazon catillus 
ambtstus chirdrgus déléctum 
anguilla cicadtrix délictum 
Aquillius Cincius délibrum 
aratrum clandéstinus démptum 
ardeé, arsi, etc. clatri déxtans 
ardus Clytém(n)éstra Diéspiter 
aspernor Cnossus digladior 
athla coactus digredior 
athlétés coméstum diléctum 
aira, atramentum, etc- cOmpactum dilémma 
atrium compsi diléxi 
Atrius cémptum, etic. dirémptum 
contactum diréxi, diréctum 
bardus contid dédrans 


In compéscé, discé and pdsc6, véscor, the vowel before -scé is short. 


{ 
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dolabra 
daxi 


ébrius 
effractum 
émptum, ete. 
eréxi, éréctum 
ésca 
Esquiliae 


Helléspontus - 
Hérculaneum 
hibiscum 
hillae 
hirstitus 

hiscé 

hérnus 
hérsum 
hydréps 


ést, éstis, Esse, etc. Hyméttus 


(from éd6) 
Etrascus 
existimsé 
exdrdium 
extradrdinarius 


fastus 

favilla 

féstus, féstivus 
finxi, fictum 
firmus 

fixi, fixum 
flabrum 

-flixi, -flictum 
fltictus 

fitixi, fiixum 
forma 

fractum, fragmen 
-frixi, frictum 
frictus 

fristra 

fristum | 
furtim, firtum, etc. 
fistis 


geégraphia 
gedrgicus 
gliscé 
gléssarium 


hactenus 


illistris 
Illyria 
impactum 
inféstus 
intelléxi, intelléctum 
intervallum 
intrérsum. 
involticrum 
ist6rsum 
iéntaculum 
itiglans 
iirgd 
itistus 
iaxta 


labrum 
laev6rsum 
lamna 
lapsum 
lardum 
Lars 
larva 
latrina 
latré 
lavabrum 
lavacrum 
léctum 
lémna 
lémniscus 
Lémnos 
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lentiscus 
léx 

libra, libro 
lictor 
limpidus 
libricus 
liictor 
lictus 
liistré 
listrum 
litxi 
laixus 
Lycitirgus 


malle 
maniféstus 
Manlius 
mantipretium 
Marcellus 
Marcus 

Mars 

Marsi 
Martialis 
massa 
matrimonium 
mercénnarius 
Métrodorus 
métropolis 
mille 

milvus 
Mostellaria 
mutcré © 
miilleus 
millus 


sakseeiatitinet hahaa : 


muscus 


Narnia 
narro 
nascor 
nasturcium 
nefastus 


ee 


com 
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negléxi, negléctum 
nixus 

ndlle 

néndum 
nongenti 

nonne 

Norba 

né6sco 

nillus 

niindinae 
ntntid, niintius 
niptum, niptiae 
nisquam 

nutri, nitrix 


obliviscor 
OeniStria 
olla 

orca 
orchéstra 
érdior 
ordé 

6rnd 
oscitans 
ésculor 
ésculum 
Ostia 
é6stium 
ovillus 


paciscor 

pactum (from pangs) 
palimpséstus 
paliister 

pasco 

pastillus 

pastum, pastor, etc. 
pax 

perémptum 
periclitor 
Perméssus 


perréctus, perréxi 
Phoenissa 

pictor, pictum, pinxi 
pistor, pistum 
plébiscitum 
plébs 

pléctrum 
plostellum 

Pollis 

pollixi 
Polyméstor 

posca 

praelistris 
pragmaticus 
Praxitelés 

préndo 
primordium 
princeps 
principalis 
principium 
priscus 

pristinus 
précrastind 
Procristés 
proféstus 
prompsi, pr6émptum 
prorsum 

prosper, prosperus 
préstibulum 
Piblicola 
ptiblicus 

Pablius 

pulvillus 

purg6 

pistula 


quartus 
quiéscé 
quincinx 
quindecim 
quingenti 
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quinquaginta 
quinquatrus 

quinque, quintus 
Quintilianus, Quintus 
quippe 

quérsum 


rastrum 
reapse 
réctor, réctum, etc. 
redactum 
redémptum 
régnatrix 
régnd 
régnum 
relictum 
reminiscor 
répsi, réeptum 
réx 

réexi 

rixa 

roscidus 
Roscits 
rostrum 
ricté, rictus 
rursum 
ruisticus 


sarculum 
Sarsina 
scéptrum 
scisco 
scripsi, scriptum, etc, 
ségmen 
ségnis 
séléctum 
séméstris 
sémtncia 
sésctincia 
sésqui- 
séstertius 


r 
i 
i 

E 
b 
t. 
fe 
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Séstius 
Signia 
simulacrum 
sinistrorsus 
sistrum 
sobrius 
Sécratés 
solstitium 
sdspes 
sospita 
stagno6 
stagnum 
stilla 


strixi, strtictum, etc. 


sublustris 

suésco 

suillus 

sumptum, etc. 
strculus 

surréxi, surréctum 
sirsum 

Sttrium 

suUxi, stictum 


tactum, etc. 
Tartéssus 
Tecméssa 
téctum 
Telméssus 
Témnos 
téxi 
theatrum 
Thréssa 
Tillius 
tractim 
traxi, tractum 
tristis 


fillus 

ailna 

tilva 

tncia 
andecim 
aindéviginti 
tispiam 
tsque 
tustus 


tstirpd 


vallum, vallus 
vasculum 
vastus 

Véctis 
végrandis 
Velabrum 
Venafrum 
véndé (vénum-+d6) 
véernus 
véstibulum 
véstigium 
véxillum 
victum, vixi 
villa 

villum 
vindémia 
Vipsanius 
viscus 


Xenophén, -dntis 
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APPENDIX A 
PHONETIC AND ORTHOGRAPHICAL CHANGES 


Vowels 


397. In non-initial syllables of compound words, vowel 
changes occur as follows: 


a and € before a single consonant (except r) and before ng 
usually become i: concidd (from cad6); attined (from tened) ; 
attings (from tangé). 

a before two consonants (except ng) usually becomes 6: 
acceptus (from capi6). 

ae becomes i: inquiréd (from quaerd). 

au becomes t: excliidd (from claudd). 

Two vowels are often contracted into a single long vowel (the 
first of the two): cégd (co-ag6), nil (nihil), proeli (proelii), 
dég6 (dé-ags). 


Consonants 
398. Consonant changes occur as follows: 


1. s between vowels becomes r:! honGris, for hondsis, geni- 
tive of an original honés; dirimé, for dis + em6 (cf. 
English was, were). 

b becomes p: scriptus (scribtus). 

2. Before s or t 1 g, qu and h become c: réctus (régtus), coc- 

tus (coqutus), tractus (trahtus). 

3. Before p or b, mn becomes m: impellé (inpelld); imbellis 
(inbellis). 

4, Before d or c, m becomes n: quérundam (quérumdam), 
princeps (primceps). 


1A phenomenon called rhotacism. 
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5. vo and uo of early Latin become —vu and -uu in Augustan 
and later times: servus, servum,; antiquus,' antiquum; 1 
arduus, arduum; vult, sequuntur,! solvunt, metuunt (for 
earlier servos, servom; antiquos,! antiquom;! arduos, 
arduom; volt, sequontur,! solvont, metuont). 


6. A consonant is often assimilated to (becomes the same as) 
a following consonant: * 


é.g. cessus (cedsus), quassum (quatsum), clausus 
(claudsus), agellus (agerlus), diffidé (disfidé), accipere 
(adcipere), aggerd (adgers), efficere (exficere), irrided 
(inrided), intellegé (interlego), occidd (obcid6), im- 
memor (inmemor), allatus (adlatus), apporté (adportd), 
attuli (adtuli), afferd (adferd), oppdnd (obpbnd), offers 

(obferd), corripi6 (conripid). 
1 The combination quo first (about the beginning of the Augustan period) became 
cu, then (in late times) quu; e.g. equos, ecus, later equus; quom, cum, later quum, 


2In prepositional compounds, the final consonant of a preposition was regularly 
assimilated in pronunciation, but often not in spelling. 
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APPENDIX B 
NOUN STEMS 


399. Each declension has a distinctive stem-ending (or 
stem-endings) peculiar to the nouns belonging to it, as indi- 
cated in the following table: 


First Declension, —a 
Second Declension, ~6 
a& consonant 
Third Declension, or 
i 


Fourth Declension, —t! 
Fifth Declension, -é?” 


400. The different cases of a noun in any declension were 
originally formed by adding to the stem of the noun certain 
case signs. For instance, in masculine and feminine nouns 
the case sign of the accusative singular ism. This accusa- 
tive sign added to the stems of the declensions gives, e.g. 
déram, servom (later servum), sitim, frictum, diem. The 
sign of the nominative in masculine and feminine nouns is 
usually —s, whence, e.g. servos (later servus), sitis, ducs, 
(dux), régs (réx), lapids (lapis), frictus, diés. 

401. Stems and case-forms, however, have undergone so 
many changes that the identity of stem and case sign has 
for the most part been lost and the resulting form is often of 
obscure origin. A few of the points involved that are not 


treated in the body of this grammar may here be briefly 
noted. 


1The stem-ending -u usually becomes -i before the case-sign -bus in the dative 
and ablative plural. The original -u is preserved in acubus, arcubus, and a few other 
words. 


2 Shortened to -e in the accusative (e.g. diem) and after a consonant in the geni- 
tive and dative singular (e.g. r&i). 
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402. In the second declension the ~o of the stem is more 
clearly traced in words that preserve the original -os and 
—om of the nominative and accusative singular, e.g. in 


servos t servi (from servoi) 
servi (from servoi) servom (—um, —drum) 
servo 2 servis (from servois) 
servom servos ? 

serve servi (from servoi) 
servo 2 servis (from servois) 


403. In the body of this grammar, nouns of the third 
declension are classified with special reference to convenience 
in learning the case forms (§§ 27 ff.). Stems of this declension 
may be further classified as follows: 

1. Pure Consonant stems, ending in 


NOMINATIVE STEM NOMINATIVE STEM 
a mute: princeps princip— anasal: led leon— 
léx lég— virgo virgin— 
miles milit— nomen noémin— 
custés ctistod- 7 : 
S: mos mos-— 3 
dux duc— . 
honor honds- 3 
cor cord— ws ; 
: cImis cimes-~ 3 
caput capit— 
genus genes- 
a liquid: cénsul consul- 
pater patr- 
genus gener— 
corpus corpor— 
aequor aequor— 


1 Later servus. 

2 The long -6 results from combination of case ending with the -d of the stem. 

3 Some nouns in -or, e.g. honor, labor, arbor, originally ended in -és. These were 
originally declined honds, hondsis, hondsi, ete. By a phonetic law called rhotacism, 
s between vowels became r. Hence hondsis, honési, etc., became honoris, hondri, 
ete. By analogy with the other cases the r gradually crept into the nominative and 
vocative of some words of this class. In most words, however, the s of these so-called 
s-stems reappears when no vowel follows, e.g. més, Hés, ris (gen. méris, fléris, riris). 
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2. Pure i-stems. The original —i of these stems appears in 


the 
ablative singular in -i 


accusative singular in —im 

genitive plural in —ium 

nominative and accusative plural neuter in —ia 
accusative plural (mase. and fem.) in —is 


NOMINATIVE STEM 
tussis tussi- 
sitis siti- 
sedile sedili— 
animal animali- 
pulvinar pulvinari-— 


3. Mixed Stems. Consonant stems and i-stems were 
often confused, with the result that 
a. many nouns originally belonging to consonant stems 
have —ium and —is (as well as ~és) in the genitive and 
accusative plural respectively. Such are the following: 
vulpés (stem vulp—), ablative singular vulpe, but genitive and 
accusative plural, vulpium, vulpis or —és. 
arx (stem arc-), ablative singular arce, but genitive and 
accusative plural, arcium, arcés or ~is. 
mons (stem mont-—), ablative singular monte, but genitive and 
accusative plural, montium, montés or ~is. 


b. many masculine and feminine nouns originally be- 
longing to i-stems, though they regularly keep -ium in 
the genitive plural, regularly have -em and —e in the 
accusative and ablative singular, respectively, and often 
~és in the accusative plural: 

hostis (stem hosti—), accusative and ablative singular hostem, 

hoste; accusative plural hostis or —és. 
4. Irregular Stems: 
Here belong vis, bis, siis, Tuppiter. 


APPENDIX C 
VERB STEMS 


404. The present, perfect, and participial stems are formed 
from the simple verb stems as follows (only the most im- 
portant formations are here given): 

1. Present stem (when not identical with the verb-stem, 
as it is in ama, audi-, etc.) 


a. by adding a, 6, i, i, n, t, or sce; or, in the third 
conjugation, a variable short vowel called the thematic 
vowel, usually i or u: 


seca~ from sec-, the verb stem of secare 
augé— ce aug—, sé a ve ‘ce augére 
aperi— “apers,, oo 8 “ “ aperire 
rapi— ce rap- ee is¢ ia¢ a4 rapere 

ce ce ia¢ ie4 zs 
contemn— contem-, contemnere 
plect— «  plec-, om “« “© plectere 
quiésc- “ quieé-, “ “ “ “ quiéscere 


The thematic vowel disappears before —6; is e before -r, u- 


before —nt, i elsewhere, e.g. regd, regere, regunt, regis, regit. 


b. by inserting n (or m): 
find— from fid-, the verb stem of findere 
“Ke 


rump-— rup-, mar’ 8 «  “ vampere 


c. by reduplication: 


gign- from gen~ (gn-), the verb stem of gignere 
270 
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2. Perfect stem, 
a. by adding v, u or s: 


vocav-, flév-, audiv-, secu-, strepu-, aux-— (augs-), dix- 
‘ (dics—), séns— (sents-) 


b. by reduplication: 


totond—, cucurr— 


c. by lengthening the vowel: 


vid-, vén— 


d. by retaining the verb-stem unchanged: 
vert-, fid~ 


3. Participial stem, 


a. usually by adding -t, occasionally -it (the —t- 
regularly uniting with a preceding d or t to form s): 
amat-—, flét-, script— (scribt—), fis— (fidt-), vers— (vertt—), 
domit—, monit-. The stem of the perfect passive participle, 
strictly speaking, ends in —to- (-so—) and is to be classed 
with such o~- stems as horto~ and bono— (the stems of 
hortus and bonus). The term “participial stem,” as used 
above, is merely a convenient designation of the form from 
which other forms may be derived. 


APPENDIX D 
THE ROMAN CALENDAR 


405. In early times the Romans indicated the year of 
any given event by naming the two consuls of the year 
concerned, in the ablative absolute. It was said to have 
happened, for instance, L. Domitio App. Claudid consulibus, 
t.e. n the consulship of L. Domaitius (and)! Appius Claudius 
(it. £. Domitius, Appius Claudius being consuls; ef. § 197). 

Later a given event was dated by specifying the year, or the 
number of years, from the foundation of the city. This was 
done by using various constructions, e.g. 

1. Ablative of time at which (§ 262) with the genitive: 


ann6 urbis conditae sescentésim6, in the 600th year after the 
foundation of the city (lit. of the city founded). This annsd 
urbis conditae is often abbreviated to A.U.C.2 


2. Ablative of time at which with a prepositional phrase: 


post urbem conditam 
or anno6 sescentésims. 
ab urbe condita ? 


3. Ablative of degree of difference: 


post urbem conditam annis sescentis (see § 198). 


Rome was founded 753 years B.c. The ancient Romans, 
however, in reckoning the number of years, days, etc. be- 
tween two given dates counted each of the two dates in 

1 The conjunction was commonly omitted in such cases in Latin. 


2 A.U.C. is used as an abbreviation sometimes of annd urbis conditae, sometimes of 
ab urbe condita. 
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their reckoning. In the series Jan. 24, 25, 26, 27, for in- 
stance, the 24th was reckoned as the fourth day before the 
27th (not the third as we should call it.!. For this reason, in 
reducing a Roman date to terms indicating the corresponding 
year before Christ, the given year must be subtracted from 
754 (instead of 753). One hundred years after the founding 
of Rome, for instance, would therefore be, according to the 
Roman method of reckoning, 654 B.c. (not 653). 

406. The ancient Romans designated the months by the 
following adjectives, each agreeing with ménsis,? month 
(expressed or understood): 


Tanuarius Tilius (originally Quintilis *) 


Februarius Augustus (originally Sextilis °) 
Martius September 

Aprilis October 

Maius November 

Tinius December 


March, May, July, and October had 31 days each; Febru- 
ary, 28 days. Each of the other months originally had only 
29 days. This gave the year only 355 days. As this was 
shorter than the solar year, a so-called ménsis intercalaris 
was inserted every two years after February 23, and the rest 
of February was omitted for that year. Julius Caesar 
reformed the calendar, in 46 B.C., by giving to each month 
the number of days it now has.* 

The Roman year originally began with March. As any 
given year was commonly designated by reference to the 

1 Compare, for instance, the German expression “heute ueber acht Tage” =a 
week from to-day, lit. eight days from to-day (instead of seven as we should call it). 

*Tanudrius (ménsis), for instance, is literally the Januarian month (month of Idnus, 
god of beginnings); Februarius (ménsis), the Februarian month (month of the Februa, 
a, festival of purification), etc. 

3 Quintilis was later changed to Julius, in honor of Julius Caesar, and Sextilis to 


Augustus, in honor of the emperor Augustus. 
4 The new calendar was therefore called the ‘‘Julian’’ Calendar. 
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consuls of that year and as new consuls began their term of 
office on the first of January, there was discrepancy between 
the calendar and the civil year. To obviate this confusion, 
in 153 B.C. January began to be regarded as the first month. 
The names of the months Quintilis, Sextilis, September, 
October, November, and December (derived from quinque, 
sex, septem, oct6, novem, decem, respectively) bear witness 
to the earlier custom, indicating the fifth, sixth, seventh, ete. 
month, reckoned from March as the first month. 

407. In each month there were three days that had dis- 
tinctive names: 


Kalendae (the Calends), the first day of a month. 

Wonae ! (the Nones), the 7th of March, May, July, October; 
the 5th of other months. 

Tdiis 2 (the Ides), the 15th of March, May, July, October; the 
13th of other months. 


The ablative of each of these words, modified by the 
appropriate adjective, indicating the month concerned. was 
used as an ablative of time at which (§ 202): 


Kaiendis [anudriis, Februariis, Martiis, ete., on the first of 


January, February, March, ete. 

Nonis Tanuariis, Februdriis, Aprilibus, etc., on the fifth of 
January, February, April, ete. 

Idibus lanuariis, Februariis, etc., on the thirteenth of January, 
February, ete. 


The day before the Calends, Nones, or Ides was indicated 
by pridié Kalendas, pridié Nondas, pridié Idis, respectively, 
pridié here serving as a preposition governing the accusative 
case. 

4 The Nones are so-called because the day is the ninth (nénus) day before the Ides 


(according to the Roman method of reckoning; see § 405), 
2 dis is nominative plural. 
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Other days of the month were designated as follows: 


1. a day between the Calends and the Nones, as the 3d, 4th, 
5th, ete., day before the Nones. 

2. a day between the Nones and the Ides, as the 3d, 4th, 5th, 
etc., day before the Ides. 

3. a day after the Ides, as the 3d, 4th, Sth, etc., day before the 
Calends of the next month.! 


These dates were sometimes expressed by ablatives of 
time at which (§ 202) e.g. dié quart6 ante Kalendas Aprilés 
(Itinias, Decembrés, etc.);° but more often illogically and 
ungrammatically by such formulae as 


ante diem quartum Kalendas Aprilis,? on the 4th day before 
the April Calends, lit. before the 4th day April Calends. 


In reckoning back from any day, it must be remembered 
that the Romans counted that day itself as the first day.4 
March 5th, for instance, was reckoned as the third da; 
before the Nones (not the second, as we should call it); 
March 18th as the fifteenth day before the Calends of April 
(not the fourteenth), etc. Following is a convenient rule for 
converting Roman dates to our own: 

If reckoning back a certain number of days from the 
Nones or Ides, add 1 to the date of the Nones or Ides in the 
month concerned and subtract the given number. Ifreckon- 
ing back a certain number of days from the Calends of a 
month, add 2 to the number of days in the preceding month 
and subtract the given number. Thus 


i Jn reckoning back from the Calends in years prior to 46 B.c., one must remember 
to base one’s reckoning on the original number of days in each month (see § 406). 

2Dates were often greatly abbreviated, eg. IV Kal. Apr., or a.d. IV Kal. Apr. 
Any such expression of date may be used as object of a preposition: ad (ex) ante diem 
IV Id. Sept. = to (from) the 4th day before the September Ides. 

3In such cases the prepositional phrase (e.g. ante diem quartum) may have been 
felt as having prepositional force capable itself of governing an accusative, e.g. Kalen- 
das (as above). 

4 See § 403. 
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ante diem quaritum Nonads Martias = March 4 (7+1=8; 


8 —4=4). 

ante diern quartum Nonas Decembrés = December 2 (5+1=6; 
6 — 4 = 2). 

ante diem sextum Idis Iilids = July 10 (15 +1 = 16; 
16 — 6 = 10). 

ante diem sextum Idiis liniads = June8 (13 +1 = 14;14 -—6 
= 8), 


ante diem quartum Kalendas Maias, if before 46 B.c., = April 
27 (29 + 2 = 31; 31 — 4 = 27); if after 46 B.c., = April 28 
(80 +2 = 32; 32 — 4 = 28). 


The extra day of leap year was February 24, counted 
twice and designated thus: ante diem bis sextum Kalendas 
Martias. The year characterized by this peculiarity was 
therefore called annus bisextilis, 2.e. the year in which the 
sixth day before the Calends occurs twice. 

408. ‘he time between sunrise and sunset was divided in- 
to twelve hérae, hours (designated by héra prima, secunda, 
tertia, ete.). That between sunset and sunrise was commonly 
divided into four vigiliae, watches, (vigilia prima, secunda, 
etc.), though sometimes into hérae noctis. The length of a 
hora and a vigilia differed, therefore, at different seasons of 
the year. When the sun rose and set at 6 o’clock, ancient 
Roman time-designations corresponded to the modern as 
follows: 


prima hora incipiente,! at the beginning of the first hour: 6 a.m. 
prima hora, in the first hour: between 6 and 7 a.m. 

prima media * hora, at the middle of the first hour: 6:30 a.m. 
prima hora extréma,? ai the end of the first hour: 

secunda hora incipiente, at the beginning of the second hour: } 7 AM. 
prima hora fere extréma,?at about the end of the first hour: about 7 A.M. 
a little before 6 or 


hora fere prima, at about the first hour: ‘ 
° Be sc CRATE Tat HON i little after 7 a.m. 


etec., etc. 


1 Ablative absolute, lit. the first hour beginning (§ 197). 2 See § 220. 
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Days of the Months with Roman Equivalents 


409. For years prior to 46 B.C., the second and third 
f columns of Roman dates below are correct only to the Ides. 
‘ In reckoning dates after the Ides in the months concerned, 
i see § 407. 
f JANUARY Aprit, June i 
f Marcu, May AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
f Juny, OcroBEeR DECEMBER NoveMBER FEBRUARY 
5 1 Kalendis Kalendis Kalendis Kalendis 
t 2 VI Nénas 1 IV Nonads IV Noénas 1 IV Nénas : 
. 3 NV a Wr “ Wt “ It “ 
; 4 1V “« Pridié Nénas: Pridia Nénads: Pridié Nénas: 
5 6 I “ Nénis Nonis Nonis 
j 6 Pridié Nénas: VIII Idis VUI Idis1 VIII Idiis 1 
7 7 Noénis — vil “ Vir“ Vai 
i 8 VII idas: VI « VIO « VI « 
; 9 Vil * Vv a Vv ut Vv He 
: 10 VI « Iv“ Iv Iv‘ 
Il V Ill s it a Wil ef 
: Ty: Pridié Idis:  Pridié Tdis: © Pridié Edis 
7 13 HY “& Idibus idibus Idibus 
| 14 Pridié Idiis 1 XIX Kalendis: XVIII Kalendas 1 XVI Kalendas: 
4 15 Idibus XVIG XVII * XV af 
i 16 XVII Kalendas : XVII : XVI - XIV * 
fi 17 XVI re XVI ue KV st XII“ 
‘ 18 XV is KV a XIV a XII‘ 
}- 8619 «XIV ee Tye OT. XI « 
20 XHI fg XU ee AIT x ne 
21 Xil uf XII ne XI sf IX “ 
22 XI ff XI tf x a VIN “ 
{ ' 23 m6 ifs x ce Ix are VII <n 
§ 84 IX eo Te « vin“ VI « 
| . 25 VIII e Vir of VII ‘ V [vaj2“ 
26° «“VII iY VII af VI ob Iv [v]2“ 
, 86.27 ~“ViI «VE: «& Vv « wives 
i 28 =V oe Vv ee IV i Pridié Kal. [ITT] * 
' aE 29 IV oe Iv a I ef [Pridié Kal.]?2 
30 Til a Ti is Pridié Kalendas 
1. 31 Pridié Pridié - | 
| Kalendas + -Kalendas 1 | 
5 1 The adjectives (omitted from the table for the sake of brevity) modifying Nénas, 


Tdiis and Kalendds, to indicate the month eoncerned in each instance, can be easily 
supplied. For the accusative, see § 40%. 2 Leap-year dates. 


APPENDIX 
NAMES OF MEN AND WOMEN 


410. Among the Romans a man ordinarily had three 
names: ! 

l. a praendmen, belonging to himself individually. In 
writing, this was commonly abbreviated. The praendmina 
in common use, with their abbreviations, were as follows: 


Appius, App. Lucius, L. Servius, Ser. 

Aulus, A. Manius, M’. Sextus, Sex. 

Gaius, C. Marcus, M. Spurius, Sp. 
Gnaeus, Cn. Numerius, N. Tiberius, Ti. or Tib, 
Decimus, D. Publius, P. Titus, T. 

Kaesé, K. Quintus, Q. 


2. a némen, commonly ending in ~ius, indicating his 
géns* (clan), and shared by him with all the members of the 
géns. 

3. a cognémen, indicating his immediate family, and 
shared by all male members of the family. 

Thus in M. Tullius Cicer6, Marcus is the praendmen 
(given name), Tullius, the nOmen (gentile name) and Cicero 
the cdgnémen (family name).? 

An additional name (agnémen) was sometimes given to a 
man. For instance, Piblius Cornélius Scipid received the 
agnomen Africanus, in commemoration of his military 
achievements against Africa. 


1A slave had only one name. When he was freed, he took the praendmen and 
némen of his master, retaining his original name as his cogndmen. 

2 The géns included, roughly speaking, what we call “relatives by blood.” 

24 second cégnémen was sometimes aclopted by some particular branch of a fam- 
ily, e.g. Nasica, in Piblius Cornélius Scipié Nasica. 
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When a man was adopted from one géns into another he 
took the praenémen, ndmen, and cognédmen of the man who 
adopted bim and an adjective in -Anus was added to indicate 
the géns to which he originally belonged. Thus C. Octavius, 
after his adoption by C. Julius Caesar, became C. Iilius 
Caesar Octavianus. 

411. A woman was usually designated merely by the 
feminine form of her father’s nomen. Thus the daughter of 
M. Tullius Cicero was merely Tullia. When there were two 
or more daughters they were distinguished by an added 
prima, secunda, etc. (sometimes by maior and maxima) 
according to age. 


APPENDIX F 


DEFINITIONS OF COMMON GRAMMATICAL, RHETORICAL 
AND PROSODICAL TERMS 


412. These are here arranged alphabetically: 

acatalectic, a term applied to a verse of which the last foot 
is complete. 

alliteration, the juxtaposition of words beginning with the 
same sound: 


O, Tite tite Tati, tibi tanta tyranne tulisti. 
anacoluthon, the leaving of part of a sentence with gram- 
matical construction incomplete: 
tum Anci filii...impénsius eis indignitas créscere, then the 


sons of Ancus ... their indignation increased still more. 


anaphora, repetition of the same word, words, or word- 
order, in the same relative position in sucessive phrases or 
clauses: 


nihil agis, nihil moliris, nihil cégitas. 

anastrophe, inversion of the usual order of words: 
té propter, for propter té. 

apodosis, the conclusion of a conditional sentence. 


arsis, the part of a foot that has no ictus, 
asyndeton, the lack of a conjunction: 


iura, légés, agrés reliquérunt. 


caesura, the ending of a word within a foot. 


catalectic, having the final metrical foot incomplete. 
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chiasmus, the reversing of the order of words in contrasted 

phrases: 
supplicid improbos afficiunt, défendunt bonés. 

diaeresis, the ending of a metrical foot with the end of a 
word. 

dipody, a group of two feet. 

distich, a stanza of two lines. 

elision, the more or less complete suppression of a vowel 
or diphthong at the end of a word when the next word 
begins with a vowel or h. 

hendiadys, the use of two nouns (connected by a conn’ 
tion), instead of one noun with a modifier: 


vi et armis, by force of arms, lit. by force and arms. 
hiatus, the omission of clision, where elision would be 
expected. 
hypotaxis, the grammatical subordination of one sentence 
to another (see parataxis). 
hysteron proteron, a reversing of the chronological order 
of events: 


moriamur et in media arma ruamus, lei us die and rush into 
the midst of arms. 
litotes, the affirming of something by denying its opposite: 
non indecérus, not unbecoming. 


mora, & short syllable, the metrical unit. 
onomatopoeia, adaptation of sound to sense: 


quadrupedante putrem sonitii quatit ungula campum (repre- 
senting the galloping of a horse). 
optative, expressing a wish. 
oxymoron, the use of a modifier that contradicts the word 
it modifies: 


insipiéns sapientia, unwise wisdom. 
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patataxis, the use of sentences that are grammatically indc- 

pendent, although one is logically subordinate to the other: 
imperd. abi, J order. go. (hypotaxis would be imperé ut 
abeas). 

penthemimeral, consisting of five half-feet. 

pleonasm, the addition of a word or words involving 
repetition of ideas already expressed: prius praedicam, J will 
jirst say beforehand. 

polysyndeton, the use of a conjunction to add each member 
of a series: 


itira et légés et agrés et domés et liberds. 


prolepsis, the use of a word (not yet appropriate) in 
anticipation of something that will (ater) make it appropriate: 


sctita latentia condunt, lit. they conceal their hidden shields. 


protasis, the subordinate (as distinct from the principal) 
clause of a conditional sentence. 

strophe, a series of verses making a metrical whole. 

synaloepha, elision (see above). 

synapheia, elision of the final syllable of a verse when the 
next verse begins with a vowel. 

syncope, the omission of one or more letters within a 
word: 

impostum, for impositum. 


synecdoche, the designation of a thing by a term strictly 
referring only to a part of it, e.g. puppis (= stern) for navis. 

synizesis, the slurring together of two vowels within a 
word: 


deinde. 
systole, the shortening of a long syllable: stetérunt. 


tetrapody, a group of four feet. 
thesis, the part of a foot that has the ictus. 
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tmesis, the scparation of two parts of a word by another 


word: 
qué mé cumque = quécumque mé. 
trimeter, a verse consisting of three dipodies. 
tripody, a group of three feet. 
volitive, concerned with the will. 


zeugma, the application of a term to two words when it is 
strictly applicable to only one of them: 


Danads et laxat claustra, he loosens the Greeks and the bolts. 


APPENDIX G 
PRINCIPAL PARTS OF IRREGULAR! VERBS 


413. The following list of verbs is arranged alphabetically 
for convenience of reference. 


For a grouping of verbs es- 


pecially arranged to facilitate the memorizing of the princi- 
pal parts, see the list, after each conjugation, of the irregular 
verbs belonging to that particular conjugation. Figures 


refer to sections. 


abd6, see dé. 

abici, see iacié. 

abig6, see ago. 

abluo, see —lus. 

abnusd, abnuere, —nui. 

aboled, abolére, abolévi, aboli- 
tum. 

aboléscé, aboléscere, abolévi. 

abripio, see rapid. 

abscid6, see caed6. 

absterges, see terged. 

abstined, sce tened. 

absum, abesse, afui. 

accend6, see —cend6. 

accidd, see cado. 

accid6, see caeds. 

accid, see cies. 

accipi6, see capid. 

acctumb6, see —cumb6. 

acquiro, see quaerd. 

acud, acuere, acui, acutum. 


add6, see dé. 

adhaerésc6, adhaeréscere, ad- 
haesi, adhaesum. 

adhibe6, see habeo. 

adicid, see iacid and § 6, TI 
Norn. 

adig6, sec ago. 

adims6, see emé. 

adipiscor, see apiscor. 

adiuv6, see iuvo. 

adolésco, see aléscé. 

adsum, adesse, adfui, adfutirus. 

adveni6, see venid. 

afferd, see feré. 

afficid, see facié. 

affligd, see —fligé. 

ageredior, see gradior. 

agnosco, see ndsco. 

ago, agere, égi, actum. So cir- 
cumago, peragd. But abigé, 
abigere, abégi, abactum; so 


3 


1A few verbs otherwise noteworthy are included! in thia list. 
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adig6, ambig6, exigd, prédig6, 
redig6, subigo, transigd. See 
cogé, dég6. 

aid, see § 111. 

albeo, albére. 

albéscé, albéscere. 

alésc6, aléscere; adoléscé, 
adoléscere, adolévi, adultum ; 
coalésc6é, coaléscere, coalui; 
exoléscé, exoléscere, exolévi, 
exolétum; inolésc6, inolés- 
cere; obsoléscé, obsoléscere, 
obsolévi, obsolétum; subo- 
lésc6, suboléscere. 

alged, algére, alsi. 

algésc6, algéscere, alsi. 

allicid, see —licid. 

alé, alere, alui, altum (alitum). 

ambio, see ed. 

amicis, amicire, amicui (amixi), 
amictum, 

amplector, see —plector. 

ango, angere. 

aperio, aperire, aperui, apertum. 

apiscor, apisci, aptus sum. Adi- 
piscor, adipisci, adeptus sum. 

appeto, see peté. 

arced, arcére, arcui. 
pounds, -erced, 
—ercul, —ercitum. 

arcesso, arcessere, arcessivi, 
arcessitum. 

arded, ardére, arsi, arstirus. 

ardésc6, ardéscere, 4rsi, arsii- 
rus. 

are, arére. 


In com- 
—ercére, 


-@résco, aréscere, arui. 
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arguo, arguere, argui, argatum 
arripio, sce rapid. 

ascend6, see scandé. 

ascrib6, see scribd. 

aspergo, see spargo. 

aspiciG, see —spicid. 

assentior, see sentid. 

assideo, see seded. 

assuéfaciO, see facio. 

attined, see tenes. 

attingd, see tangé. 

auded, audére, ausus sum, § 97. 
auferd, scc feré. 

augeo, augére, auxi, auctum. 
avé, § 115. 


' balbitid, balbiitire. 


bibs, bibere, bibi. 


cad6, cadere, cecidi, castrus. 
In compounds, —cid6, —cidere, 
—cidi, -casum. 

caed6, caedere, cecidi, caesum. 
In compounds, —cid6, —cidere, 
—cidi, —cisum. 

calefacio, see facis. 

caleé, calére, calui, calitirus. 

calésco, caléscere, ~calui. 

candeé, candére, candui. 

candéscé, candéscere, —candui. 

caneo, canére. 

canésc6, canéscere, canui. 

cané, canere, cecini. In com- 
pounds, ~cin6, —cinere, —cinui 
(rarely —cecini). 

capesso, capessere, capessivi, 
capessitum. 
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capid, capere, cépi, captum. So 
antecapid. In other com- 
pounds, —cipié, —cipere, —cépi, 
ceptum. 

careé, carére, carui, cariturus. 

carpo, carpere, carpsi, carptum. 
In compounds, —cerpd, —cer- 
pere, —cerpsi, ~-cerptum. 

caved, cavére, cavi, cautum. 

cedo, see § 115. 

cédé, cédere, cessi, cessum. 

~cell6, —cellere. So in com- 
pounds, except exceild, excel- 
lere, excellui, excelsum. 

~cend6é, —cendere, —cendi, —cén- 
sum. 

cénse6, cénsére, censui, cénsum. 

cern6, cernere, créyi, —crétum 
(certus, rare except as adj.). 

cied, ciére, civi, citum. But 
acci6, accire, accivi, accitum. 

cing6, cingere, cinxi, cinctum. 

circumsist6, see sisto. 

clared, clarére. 

clarésc6, claréscere. 

claude6, claudére (also claud6, 
claudexe), limp. 

claud6, shut, claudere, clausi, 
clausum. In 
—clid6, —cliidere, —cliisi, —clii- 
sum. 

clepo, clepere, clepsi. 

clued, cluére. 

coaléscé, see alesco. 

coémd, see emo. 


coepi, coeptum (early Latin coe- _ 


pid, coepere), § 114. 


compounds ~ 


coérces, see arced. 

cognosco, see ndscé. 

c6g6, cOgere, coégi, cofctum, 

colligé, see lego. 

cold, colere, colui, cultum. 

corbtir6, see frd. 

comminiscor, comminisci, com- 
mentus sum, 

coms, cOmere, cdimpsi, cémp- 
tum. 

comperid, see —perié. 

commpesc6, compescere, 
pescui. 

complector, see ~plector. 

compled, see —pled. 

comprim6, see prem6. 

concid6é, see cadé. 

concidé, see caed6. 

concind, see cand. 

concipi6, see capis. 

conclad6, see claudé. 

concupisc6, —cupiscere, —cupivi, 
—cupitum., 

concutid, see quatid. 

cond6, condere, condidi, condi- 
tum. 

conferé, see ferd. 

conficié, see faci6. 

confids, see fids. 

confiteor, see fateor. 

confligé, see —flig6. 

confrings, see frangd. 

congredior, see gradior. 

congrud, congruere, congrui. 

conicid, see iacid. 

céniveé, conivére, conivi (co- 
nixi rare). a 


com- 
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conquird, see quaerd. 

coOnseneéscé, consenéscere, con~ 
senui. 

conser6, see sero. 

consid6, see sidé. 

consist6, consistere, cdnstitt, 
constitum. 

conspicio, see —spicid. 

constitud, see statud. 

const6, cOnstare, constiti, cén- 
statirus. 

consuéscé, see suéscd. 

cénsul6, cénsulere, cénsului, 
consultum. 

contined, see tened. 

contingd, see tango. 

coqud, coquere, coxi, coctum. 

corripid, see rapid. 

créd6, crédere, crédidi, crédi- 
tum. 

crep6, crepare, crepui (crepavi, 
rare), crepitum. 

crésc6, créscere, crévi, cretum. 

cubé, cubdre, cubui (cubavi 
rare), cubitum. 

ctidé, ciidere, —ciidi, —-ciisum. 

~—cumbé, —cumbere, —cubui, —cu- 
bitum. 

cupid, cupere, cupivi, cupitum. 

currd, currere, cucurri (in com- 
pounds usually —curri), cur- 
sum. 


débes, see habe. 
décern6, see cernd. 
decet, decére, decuit. 
dédecet, see decet. 


dédé, see dé. 

défendd, défendere, défendi, 
défénsum. 

dégs, dégere. 

déles, délére, délévi, délétum. 

déligo, see lego. 

dém6, see ems. 


déser6, déserere, déserui, dé- 


sertum. 

désino, désinere, désii. 

désum, see sum. 

dicé, dicere, dixi, dictum. 

differd, see fers. 

diffid6, sce fido. 

diligé, see lego. 

dirim6, see emo. 

diripid, see rapid. 

dirud, see rud. 

discd, discere, didici. 

discutid, see quatio. 

distingus, see stingud. 

divid6, ~videre, —visi, ~visum. 

dé, give (in compounds often = 
put), dare, dedi, datum, § 86. 
So circumdé, satisd6. But 
other compounds belong to 
3d conj. and have perfect in 
—didi and participle in -ditum: 
abdé, abdere, abdidi, abdi- 
tum; so add6, condo, crédé, 
déd6, didé, &dd, indd, obds, 
perd6, prod6, reddd, subd, 
trad6, vénds. 

doceé, docére, docui, doctum. 

doied, dolére, dolui, dolitirus. 

dom6, domdre, domui, domi- 
tum. 
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dormié, dormire, dormivi, dor- 
mitum. 
dticé, diicere, diixi, ductum. 


ed6, ésse, édi, ésum (but co- 
medé6 sometimes has comés- 
tum), § 109. 

eds6, see dé. 

efficié, see facié. 

eged, egére, egui. Indiged, in- 
digére, indigui. 

élici6, see —licid. 

émined, éminére, éminui. 

emdé, ermere, émi, émptum. So 
coemé, interem6 or interimé, 
perem6 or perimd, adim6, di- 
rimd, eximd, redimd. But 
démé, démere, démpsi, démp- 
tum; so cém6, promo, simo. 

ed, ire, ii (ivi), itum, § 107. So 
in compounds, except ambid, 
ambire, ambivi, ambitum. 

ésurid, ésurire, ésuritirus. 

évad6, see vids. 

évanésco, Evanéscere, évanui. 

excell6, see —celld. 

excolé, see cold. 

exctid6, see ctidd. 

excutid, see quatid. 

exerced, see arced. 

exolésc6, see aléscé. 

experior, see —perior. 

expled, see —pled. 

explicé, see plicd. 

expl6d6, sce plaudé, 

exstingud, see —stmgud. toe 


extiméscé, extiméscere, ex. 
timui, 
exuod, exuere, exui, exiitum. 


facess6, facessere, facessivi (fa~ 
cessi), facessitum. 
facio, facere, féci, factum. So 
benefacid, calefacid, pate- 
facié, etc. But in preposi- 
tional compounds,  -ficis, 
-ficere, —féci, ~fectum. 
fallo, fallere, fefelli (falsus, 
adj.) 
farcié, farcire, farsi, fartum 
(farctum). In compounds, 
—fercid, —-fercire, —-fertum. 
fateor, fatéri, fassus sum. In 
compounds —fiteor, —fitéri, 
—fessus sum. 
faved, favére, favi, fautum. 
ferid, ferire. 
ferd, ferre, tuli, latum, § 104. 
In compounds, e.g. 
afferé, attuli, allatum (adla- 
tum) ; 
auferd, abstuli, ablatum ; 
conferé, contuli, conlaétum 
(collatum) ; 
. differo, distuli, dilatum ; 
efferé, extuli, élatum ; 
infer6, intuli, inlatum (illa~ 
tum) 5 
offeré, obtuli (rarely obstuli), 
oblatum ; 
referé, rettuli, reldtum (rella- 
tum), § 105. 
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ferved, fervére, fervi (ferbui 
rare). 

fid6, fidere, fisus sum. § 97. 

figo, figere, fixi, fixum. 

finds, findere, fidi, fissum. 

fings, fingere, finxi, fictum. 

finid, finire, finivi, finitum. 

fi6, fieri, factus sum, § 106. 

flecté, flectere, flexi, flexum. 

fled, flére, flévi, fiétum. 

—flig6, —fligere, —fiixi, —flictum. 

fi6, flare, flavi, flatum. 

fléred, flérére, fidrul. 

fléréscé, fléréscere, flérui. 

flu6, fluere, flixi (fiixus, adj.). 

fodio, fodere, fodi, fossum. 

(for), fari, fatus sum. 

foved, fovére, fovi, fotum. 

frang6, frangere, frégi, fractum. 
In compounds, -fring6, —frin- 
ere, —frégi, —fractum. 

fremé, fremere, fremui. 

frendé, frendere, frésum (fres- 
sum). 

frico, fricare, fricui, frictum 
(fricatum). 

friged, frigére. 

frigéscé, frigéscere, frixi. 

fruor, frui, friictus sum (fruiti- 
rus). 

fugis, fugere, fiigi, fugitiirus. 

fulcid, fulcire, fulsi, fultum. 

fulgeé, fulgére, fulsi (sometimes 
fulgé, fulgere). 

fund6, fundere, fidi, fasum. 

fungor, fungi, fiinctus sum. 

furd, furere, 


gaudeé, gaudére, gavisus sum. 
§ 97. 

gemo, gemere, gemut. 

gerd, gerere, gessi, gestum. 

gignd, gignere, genui, genitum. 

gliscd, gliscere. 

gradior, gradi, gressus sum. In 
compounds, —gredior, —gredi, 
—gressus. 


habed, habére, habui, habitum. 
In compounds, —hibeo, —hi- 
bére, —hibui, —hibitum. Cf. 
also praebsd, praebére, prae- 
bui, praebitum; débed (dé- 
hibed), débére, débui, débi- 
tum. 

haereé, haerére, haesi, haesiirus. 

haurié, haurire, hausi, haustum. 

havé, see avé. 

hebed, hebére. 

hisc6, hiscere. 

horreo, horrére, horrui. 


jaceo, iacére, iacui. 

iacio, iacere, iéci, iactum. So 
superiaci6. But in other 
compounds, —icid, ~icere, —iéci, 
tectum. 

(ic6, icere), ici, ictum. 

igndsc6d, see ndsco. 

illicid, see —licid. 

illido, see laedo. 

imbu6, imbuere, imbui, imbi- 
tum. 

immineo, imminére. 

impelld, see pelld. 
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impings, sce pangs. 

impled, see pled. 

implico, see plicé. 

incend6, see —cendé. 

incess6, incessere, 
(incessi). 

incid6, see cadé. 

incid6, see caed6. 

incipid, see capid. 

incipiss6, incipissere. 

inclaid6, see claudé. 

incol6, incolere, incolui. 

incurnb6, see cumbé. 

incuted, see quatid. 

indiged, see eged. 

indipiscor, see apiscor. 

indulges, indulgére, indulsi. 

indus, induere, indui, inditum. 

infer6, see feré. 

ingredior, see gradior. 

ingrud, ingruere, ingrui. 

inoléscé, see aléscé. 

inquam, § 110. 

inquir6, see quaero. 

insided, see seded. 

insilid, see salid. 

institud, see statud. 

instd, instare, ~stiti, —-statiirus. 

insum, see sum. 

intellegé, see legs. 

interficid, see facio. 

intersum, see sum. 

invad6é, see vad6. 

inveterdsc6, inveterascere, in 
veteravi. 

irascor, irasci, (iratus, adj.). 

iubed, iubére, iussi, iussum. 


incessivi 
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iung6é, iungere, itinxi, iGnctum, 
iuvd, iuvare, iavi, jitum (iuva- 
tarus, but aditittrus). 


labor, labi, lapsus sum. 

lacess6, lacessere, lacessivi, la- 
cessitum. 

laed6, laedere, laesi, laesum. 
In compounds, —lid6, —lidere, 
~lisi, —lisum. 

lambé, lambere (lambui rare). 

langueé, languére. 

languésc6, languéscere, langui., 

lated, latére, latui. 

lav6, lavare, lavi, lautum or 
jétum (rarely lavatum). 
(Sometimes lav6, lavere.) 

lego, legere, légi, léctum. So 
allegd, interlegd, praelego, re- 
leg6, subleg6, translegd; pel- 
legé (periegd). But intellega, 
intellegere, intelléxi, intel- 
léctum; so neglegé; (rarely, 
pert. intellégi, neglégi) ; diligs, 
diligere, diléxi, diléctum; 
collig6, colligere, collégi, col- 
léctum ; so délig6, éligd, séligo. 

libet (early lubet), libeére, libuit 
or libitum est. 

lices, licére, licui. 

liceor, licéri, licitus sum. So 
polliceor. 

licet, licére, licuit or licitum est. 

-licid, -licere, —lexi, —lectum. 
So allicié, illicid, pellicid (per- 
licid). But élicis, Glicere, 
élicui, éliciturn. 
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ling6, lingere, linxi, linctum. 
lind, linere, 1évi, litum. 
linqué, linquere, liqui, —lictum. 
liques, liquére, licui. 

liquor, liqui. 

loquor, loqui, locitus sum. 
lice, liicGre, lixi. 

lads, lidere, lisi, fGsum. 
liged, ligére, lixi. 

luo, luere, lui. 

-1u6, -luere, -lui, -latum. 


made6, madére, madui. 

maere6, maerére. 

mal6, malle, malui. 

mand6, mandere, mandi, man- 
sum. 

maned, manére, mansi, man-~ 
sum. 

maturescO, maturéscere, mda- 
tirul. 

medeor, medéri. 

memini, meminisse. 

mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum. 

mere6, merére, merui, meri- 
tum; mereor, meréri, meri- 
tus sum. 

mergd, mergere, mersi, mer- 
sum. 

métior, métiri, ménsus sum. 

meto, metere, messui, messum. 

metud, metuere, metul. 

mico, micdre, micui. So in com- 
pounds, except dimicd, —are, 
—avi (rarely -ui), -atum. 

minus, minuere, minui, mini- 
tum, 


misced, miscére, miscui, mix- 
tum. 


misereor, miseréri, miseritus 
sum (misertus). 


miseret, miseruit. 

mittd, mittere, misi, missumn.« 

mold, molere, molui, molitum. 

moneé, monére, monui, moni- 
tum. 

mordeé, mordére, momordi, 
morsum. 

morior, Mori (moriri), mortuus 
sum (fut.particip., moritirus). 

moved, movére, mévi, métum. 

mulced, mulcére, mulsi, mul- 
sum. 

mulged, mulgére, mulsi, mul- 
sum. 


nanciscor, nancisci, nactus or 
nanctus sum. 

nascor, nasci, natus sum. 

necO, necare, necavi (necui), 
necatum. Enecé, énecare, 
énecui, énectum (énicd, éni- 
care, énicavi, énicdtum). 

necto, nectere, nexui (nexi), 
nexum., 

negleg6, see legs. 

ned, nére, névi. 

nequed, see qued. 

ninguit (ningit), ninxit. 

nited, nitére, nitui. 

nitor, niti, nixus or nisus sum. 

no, nare, navi. 

noceé, nocére, nocui, nocitiirus. 

nolo, ndlle, nolui. 
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nosco, nodscere, novi, ndtum, 
So in compounds; but ag- 
néscé and cognéscé have ag- 
nitum and cognitum. 

niib6, niibere, nupsi, niptum. 

—nud, —nuere, —nui. 


oblins, see lind. 

obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum. 

obmiitéscé, obmtitéscere, ob- 
miutul. 

oboedis, oboedire, oboedivi, 
oboeditum, 

obrud, see rué. 

obsolésc6é, obsoléscere, 
lévi, obsolétum. 

obsum, see sum. 

obtined, see tenes. 

occuld, occulere, occului, occul- 
tum. 

édi, 6disse, 6stirus. 

offend6, offendere, 
offénsum. 

offerd, see ferd. 

oled, olére, olui. 

operi6d, operire, operui, opertum. 

oportet, oportére, oportuit. 

opperior, see ~perio. 

ordior, Ordiri, 6rsus sum. 

orior, oriri, ortus sum (orittrus) ; 
but usually of third conj., ex- 
cept in infinitive. 


obso- 


offendi, 


paciscor, pacisci, pactus sum. 
Dépeciscor, dépectus (dépa- 
ciscor, dépactus). 

paenitet, paenitére, paenituit, 
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palled, pallére, pallui. 

pando, pandere, pandi, passum 
or pansum. So dispandé, 
dispansum (dispendd, dis- 
pessum or dispansum); ex- 
pando, expansum (expassum). 

pango, pangere, pepigi (panxi, 
pégi), pactum. In compounds, 
—pingd, —pingere, —pégi, —pac- 
tum. 

parco, parcere, peperci (parsi), 
parsirus. Compercd (com- 
parcé), compercere, compersi. 

pared, parére, parui. 

parid, parere, peperi, partum 

_ (paritirus). 

partior, partiri, partitus sum. 

parturio, parturire, parturivi. 

pasco, pascere, pavi, pastum. 

patefaci6, see facis. 

pated, patére, patui. 

patior, pati, passus sum. Per- 
petior, perpeti, perpessus. 

paved, pavé e, pavi. 

pavid, pavire. 

pecto, pectere, pexi, pexum. 

pellicid, peliicere, pellexi, pel- 
lectum. 

pells, pellere, pepuli, pulsum. 
In compounds, perf. —puli: 
reppuli (from repelld). 

pended, pendére, pependi. In 
compounds, perf. —pendi, par- 
ticip. -pénsum. 

pendso, pendere, pependi, pén- 
sum. In compounds, perf. 
—pendi. 
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percell6, -cellere, -culi, -cul- 
sum. 
percrébréscé, 
percrébui. 
perdé, perdere, perdidi, perdi- 
tum. 
perficid, see facié. 
perfringsd, see frangé. 
perfruor, see fruor. 
pergo, see rego. 
~perid, —perior: 
comperi6, —perire, —peri, —per- 
tum. 
comperior,  —periri, -—pertus 
sum. 
experior, ~periri, -pertus sum. 
opperior, —periri, —-pertus sum. 
reperid, reperire, repperi, re- 
pertum. 
perlego, see lego. 
permulces, see mulced. 
perpetior, see patior. 
pervads, see vado. 
pets, petere, petivi or petii, 
petitum. 
piget, pigére, piguit (pigitum 
est). 
ping6, pingere, pinxi, pictum. 
pins6, pinsere, pinsui (pisivi), 
pistum (pinsitum). 
placed, placére, placui, placitum. 
So complaced, perplaced, but 
displiceé, displicére, displicui, 
displicitum. 
plangd, plangere, planxi, planc- 
tum. 
plaud6, plaudere, plausi, plau- 


percrébréscere, 


sum. fo apolaudd, circum- 
plaudé, but explédd, sup- 
plods. 

plect6, plectere, plexi, plexum. 

—plector, —plecti, -plexus sum. 

pleé, —plére, —plévi, —plétum. 

plic6, plicare, —plicavi (—plicui), 
—-plicatum (-plicitum). 

pluit, pluere, pluit and plivit, 

polled, pollére. ° 

polliceor, see liceor. 

pollus, polluere, pollui, polii- 
tum. 

poné, pdonere, posui, positum. 

porricio, porricere, porrectwm. 

posco, posceére, poposci. 

possideé, see seded. 

possid6, see sid6. 

possum, posse, potui, § 102. 

potior, potiri, potitus sum. In 
present system (except pres- 
ent infinitive) usually follows 
3d conj.). 

pots, pétare, pétavi, potum (p6- 

_ tatum). 

praebed, see habe. 

praesto, praestare, —stiti, —sti- 
tum, (-stétum). 

praesum, see sum. 

prandeo, prandére, prandi, pran~ 
sum. 

prehendé, prehendere, prehendi, 
prehénsum, and préndé, prén- 
dere, préndi, prénsum. 

prems, premere, pressi, pres- 
sum. In compounds, ~primé, 
~primere, —pressi, —pressum. 
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prod6, see do. 

proficiscor, proficisci, profectus 
sum. 

profiteor, see fateor. 

préminesd, préminére, prominui. 

promo, promere, prompsi, 
promptum. See emé. 

prosterno, see sternd. 

prosum, prodesse, préfui, pré- 
futirus. 

pudet, pudére, puduit or pudi- 
tum est. 

pungo, pungere, pupugi, ptinc- 
tum. In compounds, perf. 
—ptinxi. 


quaer6, quaerere, quaesivi, quae- 
situm. In compounds, —quir6, 
etc. 

quaeso, quaesumus. 

quatid, quatere, ——-, quassum. 
In compounds, —cutis, ~cu- 
tere, —Cussi, —cussum. 

queo, quire, quivi, quitum. 

queror, queri, questus sum. 

quiéscd, quiéscere, quiévi (qui- 
étus, adj.). 


rad6, radere, rasi, rasum. 

rapid, rapere, rapui, raptum. In 
compounds, -ripid, -—ripere, 
—ripul, —reptum. 

redd6, see do. 

redim6, see ems. 

referci6, see farcid. 

referS, see ferd. 

xéfert, réferre, rétulit. 
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regd, regere, réxi, réctum. Tn 
compounds, -rigé, —rigere, 
~*éxi, -réctum. But pergo, 
pergere, perréxi, perréctum; 
surgo (originally surrigd), sur- 
gere, surréxi, surréctum; 
porrigd (porgs), porrigere, 
porrexi, porréctum. 

relinqué, see linqué. 

reminiscor, reminisci. 

reor, réri, ratus sum. 

reperio, reperire, repperi, reper- 
tum. 

répo, répere, répsi. 

resist6, resistere, restiti. 

respud, see spud. 

restingud, see stingud. 

retined, see tened. 

rideé, ridére, risi, risum. 

rigeo, rigére, rigui. 

rod6, rédere, rosi, r6sum. 

rubéscé, rubéscere, rubui. 

rud6, rudere. 

rump6, rumpere, rupi, ruptum. 

ru6d, ruere, rui, —rutum (ruita- 
rus). 


saepid, Saepire, saepsi, saeptum. 

sali6, salire, salui. In com- 
pounds,—sili6, —silire, —silui. 

sancid, sancire, sanxi, sanctum. 

sapi6, sapere, sapivi. In com- 
pounds, —sipio. 

sarcis, sarcire, sarsi, sartum. 

scab6, scabere, scabi. 

scalpd, scalpere, scalpsi, scalp- 
tur. 
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scand6, scandere. in com- 
pounds, ~scendé, -scendere, 
~scendi, —-scénsum. 

scind6, scindere, scidi, scissum. 

scid, Scire, scivi, scitum. 

sciscd, sciscere, Scivi, scitum. 

scrib6, scribere, scripsi, scrip- 
tum. 

sculp6, sculpere, sculpsi, sculp- 
tum. 

seco, secare, secui, sectum. 

seded, sedére, sédi, sessum. 
So circumseded, superseded ; 
in other compounds, —sided, 
—sidére, —sédi, ~sessum. 

sentis, sentire, sénsi, sénsum. 

sepelid, sepelire, sepelivi, se- 
pultum. 

sequor, sequi, sectitus sum. 

serd, sow, serere, Sévi, satum. 
In compounds, —ser6, —serere, 
—sévi, —situm. 

ser6, weave, serere, —Sserui, ser- 
tum. 

serpo, Serpere, serpsi. 

sid6, sidere, ~sédi (—sidi), —-ses- 
sum. 

sileé, silére, silui. 

sind, sinere, sivi (sif), situm. 

sist6, sistere, stiti, statum. 

soled, solére, solitus sum. § 97. 

solvé, solvere, solvi, soliitum. 

sono, sonare, sonui, sonatirus. 

sorbe6, sorbére, sorbui, (sorpsi). 

sparg5, spargere, sparsi, spar- 
sum. [In compounds, -spergé, 
—spergere, —spersi, —Spersum. 


spern6, spernere, sprévi, spré-~ 
tum. 

~spicid, ~spicere, ~spexi, ~spec- 
tum. 

splended, splendére. 

sponded, spondére, spopondi, 
sponsum. In compounds, 
perf. —spondi. 

spud, spuere, ~spui, —spiitum. 

statu6, statuere, statui, stata- 
tum. In compounds, —stitus, 
—stituere, —stitui, —stititum. 

sternd, sternere, stravi, stratum. 

stert6, stertere, —stertul. 

stingu6é, stinguere, —stinxi, 
—stinctum. 

sto, stare, steti, statiirus. Most 
compounds have perfect in 
—stiti; but antisteti, circum- 
steti, supersteti. 

strepo, strepere, strepui. 

strided, stridére, stridi; some- 
times strid6, stridere. 

string6, stringere, strinxi, stric- 
tum. 

stru6, struere, striixi, striictum. 

studeo, studére, studui. 

stupe6, stupére, stupuil. 

suaded, suaddére, suasi, suasum. 

subigé, see ago. 

subsum, see sum. 

succend6, see —cendé. 

suésc6, suéscere, suévi, suétum. 

sligo, sugere, stixi, stictum. 

sum, esse, ful, futirus. 

sumo, sumere, sumpsi, stimp- 
tum. 
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suo, Suere, Sui, Siitum. 
supersum, see sum. 
surg6, see rego. 
sustined, see tened. 


taced, tacére, tacui, tacitum. In 
compounds, —ticed. 

taedet, taedére, taeduit or tae- 
sum est, 

tango, tangere, tetigi, tactum. 
In compounds, —tingd, —tin- 
gere, —tigi, -tactum. 

teg6, tegere, téxi, téctum. 

temn6, temnere, —tempsi, 
-temptum. 

tendo, tendere, tetendi, tentum 
(but exténsum, osténsum be- 
side extentum, ostentum). In 
compounds, perf. -tendi. 

tened, tenére, tenui. In com- 
pounds —tine6, —-tinére, —tinui, 
~tentum. 

tergeo, tergére, tersi, tersum; 
sometimes tergé, tergere. 

ter6, terere, trivi, tritum. 

terreé, terrére, terrui, territum. 

tex6, texere, texul, textum. 

timed, timére, timul. 

tingo, tingere, tinxi, tinctum; 
also tingud, tinguere. 

toll6, tollere, sustuli, sublatum. 

tonded, tondére, —totondi 
(-tondi), tonsum. 

ton6, tonaére, tonui, —tonitum 
(-tonatum). 

torpes, torpére. 

torques, torquére, torsi, tortum. 


torreé, torrére, torrul, tostum. i 

trad6, see dé. 

trahd, trahere, traxi, tractum. 

tremo, tremere, tremui. 

tribud, tribuere, tribui, tribtitum., 

trid6, triidere, triisi, trisum. 

tueor, tuéri, titus (tuitus) sum. 

tume6, tumére. 

tund6, tundere, tutudi, tansum 
(-tisum). In compounds, 
perf. -tudi. Perf. of retundé, 
rettudi. 


ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum. 
ungu6, unguere (ung6, ungere), 
tnxi, inctum. 
urged, urgére, ursi. 
Gr6, Urere, ussi, Ustum. | 
titor, uti, sus sum. 


vad6, vadere, —vasi, —vasum. 

valeo, valére, valui, valitirus. 

veh6, vehere, vexi, vectum. 

vellé, vellere, velli (vulsi), vul- 
sum. 

yénd6, véndere, véndidi (Grom 
yénum and dare). 

véneo, vénire, vénii (from vé- 
num and ie). 

venid, venire, véni, ventum. 

vereor, veréri, veritus sum. 

vergo, vergere. 

verr6, verrere, verri, versum. 

vert6 (vortd), vertere, verti, 
versum. For perfect of re- 
vertor, reverti is regularly 
used (rarely reversus sum). 
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vescor, Vesci. 

vesperascit, vesperdscere, ves- 
peravit. 

vetd, vetare, vetui, vetitum. 

vided, vidére, vidi, visum. 

viged, vigére, vigui. 

vinci6, vincire, vinxi, vinctum. 

vincd, vincere, vici, victum. 
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vired, virére, virul. 

visd, visere, ViSi, visum. 

vivo, vivere, vixi, —victuim. 

volé, velle, volui. 

volv6, volvere, volvi, volitum. 

vomdo, vomere, vomui, vomi- 
tum. 

yoved, vovére, vovi, votum. 
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(The references are to sections unless otherwise indieated.) 


ABBREVIATIONS. —- Abl., ablative; acc., accusative; adj., adjective; 
adv., adverb, adverbial, or adverbially; App., Appendix; app., apposi- 
tive, apposition; ¢f., compare; comp., comparison or comparative; conj., 
conjunction or conjugation; constr., construction; cpds., compounds; 
dat., dative; deel., declension; dep., dependent; dir., direct; fem., femi- 
nine; fud., future; gen., genitive; ind., indicative; tndecl., indeclinable; 
indir. disc., indirect discourse; tadir. quest., mdireet question; inf., 
infinitive; loc., locative; nonz., nominative; ob7., object; p., page; part., 
participle; pass., passive; plu., plural; prep., preposition; pres., present; 
pron., pronoun or pronunciation; rel., relative; sing., singular; swbj., sub- 
ject; subju., subjunctive; voc., vocative; w. with. 


A { ABLATIVE CASE, of agency, w. 4 
(ab, abs), 20-. 
a, a, vowel; pronunciation, 2, | —- of accompaniment, 196. 
T; 4. —of accordance, 189. 
— quantity, 6. —of attendant circumstance, 
See also under declensions. 195. 
a before consonantal i, p. 6, | —of cause, 188. 
Note. —of comparison, 190. 


a, ab, abs, agency, 210; separa- 
tion or place from which, 
187, 8, Norm 1; 207; translat- 
able by in or on, 210, 2. For 
form see p. 152, footnote 2. 

—a stems, 399. 

ABBREVIATIONS OF PROPER 
NAMES, 410. 

ABLATIVE CASE, 186-204. 

— absolute, 197. 

— formation of sing. of adjs. of 
3d deel., 46. 

— in -abus, 19, 3. 

— in—d, p. 11, footnote 6; p. 42, 
footnote 3. 

— of -i stems, 32; 33. ef. 399. 


—of degree of difference, 198; 
405, 3. 

—of extent of time or space, 
202. 

—of fine or penalty, 192, 3,c. 
(ef. 159.) 

— of manner, 194. 

—of material (see descriptive 
abl., 199). 

— of means or instrument, 192. 

— of place in or on which, 201. 

—of price, 200. 

—of “quality” (better called 
descriptive ablative), 199. 
—of separation (place from 
which, source, etc.), 187. 
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ABLATIVE CAS8, of source, 187, 2. 

—of specification, 191. 

—of time at or within which, 
202; 405, 2. 

—of route by which, 192, 
3, 6. 

—of supine, 341, 1 8. 

— olf value, 200, 1. 

— Ww. continéri, cénsisterc, cén- 
stare, 192, 1. 

— w. facid, 192, 2. 

—— Ww. jungere, miscére, miitare, 
etc., 196. 

— w. preps., 207. 

— w. special phrases, 192. 

— w. verbs of filling, 192, 2. 

—-w. verbs and adjs. of freeing, 
187, 3. 

— w. adjs. of plenty, 192, 1. 

—w. frétus, nitor, etc., 192, 

3, d. 

Ww. opus (or Gsus) est, 193. 

—w. ttor, fruor, fungor, potior, 
and vescor, 192, 3, a. 

abs, p. 152, footnote 2. 

abséns, 100. 

ABSOLUTE, abl., 197; with inf., p. 
147, footnote 1. 

ABSTRACT NOUNS, 10. 

—abus, 19, 3. 

-ac, 345; = as, than, 345, 2, 
Nore. 

ACATALECTIC (verses), 412. 

accédit ut, 303, 4, b. 

ACCENT, 8; in gen. of nouns in 
—ius and -ium, 8, 3; influence 
of enclitic on, 8, 3. 

accidit quod, 304. 

accidit ut, 303, 4, b. 

ACCOMPANIMENT, abl. of, 196. 

ACCORDANCE, abl. of, 189. 


ACCUSATIVE CASE, 14; 175-184; 
in an and én of Greek nouns, 
20; m 6m in 2d deel., 21, 
Note; 22, 2; in 6n and 6n in 
Greek nouns, 25; in 4 in sing. 
of Greek nouns, 34; in 4s in 
plu., 34; in im and is in -¥ 
stems, 29; 30; 399; 403, 2: 
ace. sing. neut. as adv., 175, 

3; p. 136, footnote I. 

as sub]. of inf., 180. 

— cognate, 175, 4. 

— double, 176. 

— Greek (middle voice imi- 
tated), 175, 1. 

— in apposition w. clause, 183. 

— in indir. dis., 316. 

— of dir. obj., 175. 

— of exclamation, 179. 

—of extent Gin space or time), 
177. 

— of inner obj. (adjs. developing 
into adverbs), 175, 2, 3, 4, 5; 
176, 1. 

— of limit of motion, 178. 

-—of person or thing, 176. 

—of specification (respect, syn- 
ecdochical), 181, 253. 

— predicate, 176. 

w. admoned, etc., 176, 1. 

—w. ady. force, 175, 3. 

— w. intrans. verbs, 175, 2. 

—- Ww. passive (specification), 253. 

— W. passive voice used as mid- 
dle, 175, 1; 252, 2. 

——w. prep. compounds, 176, 4. 

-—W. propior, proximus, etc., 
p. 152, footnote 1. 

—~ w. verbs of remembering, etc., 
151, 3, e. 


i — uses of uncertain origin, 182. 
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accusina, verbs of, constr., 158. 

accus6, constr., 158; 176, 1. 

acer, decl., 49. 

ACQUITTING, verbs 
158. 

ac si, 313. 

ad, prep. with acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; meaning near, 178, 1. 

—adés, patronymic ending, 121, 
2, d. 

adg— = agg~, App. 

ADJECTIVES, 43. 

— abl. sing. of forms in ans and 
éns, p. 31, footnote 1. 

—— agreement, 212-214, 

—as pred. acc., 176, 2; see 136. 

— attributive and predicate, 211. 

— comp. of, 51-56; in —er, 55; 
in -ilis, 52; irreg. and defec- 
tive, 54; by magis and max- 
imé, 55. 

— denoting part of something, 
220. 

—eqtuv. to rel. clause, 219. 

— equiv. to an obj. gen., 233. 

— followed by infinitive, 306, 4. 

— force of comp. and superl., 56. 

— formation of, 122. 

— governing gen., 151, 2; dat., 
165; ace., p. 152, footnote 1. 

—— in —ius, gen. sing., 45. 

— indeclinable, 50. 

— numerals, 60-67. 

— of first and second decl., 44. 

— of third decl., 46-49. 


of, constr., 


A, 398, 6. 


— position of, 357, 1, 5; p. 246, 


footnote 3. 

~~ pronominal, 72. 

— syntax, 211. 

— special idiomatic uses, 218- 
225. 


ADJECTIVES, special Latin equiv. 
of Ting. adjs., 222, 223. 

— used substantively, 215-217. 

—w, abl., 187, 3; p. 142, foot- 
note 2; 190; 191; 192, 1, 3, d. 

— w. force of advs., 218. 

— w. supine in u, 341, b. | 

adi- = all-, App. A, 398, 6. 

admoned, constr., 151, 3. 

adr— = arr-, App. A, 398, 6.1 

ads— = ass-, App. A, 398, 6. | 

adultus, force, 98. | 

ADVERBS, 5; formation, 57; end- | 
ings, 57, 5S; comparison, 59. 

— as prepositions, p. 152, foot- | 
note 1. 

~~ numeral, used w. gen., 68. 

—of cause, 226, 5. 

— of degree, 226, 4. 

— of frequency, 226, 6. 

— of manner, 226, 2. 

— of negation, 226, 7. 

— of place, 226, 1. 

—of time, 226, 3. 

— position of, 357, 1; 6. 

— syntax of, 226-228. 

—w. special meanings, 228. 

ADVERSATIVE CLAUSES, 294, ¢; 
295, IL. 

— conjunctions, 347; 352, 3. 

adversum, adversus, prep. w. 
ace., p. 152, footnote 1. : 

ae, pron., 2, U1. ct 

aedés, plu., 42. 

aequor, 27. 

aequum est = aequum sit. 
longum est. 

aes, 28, 2; gen. plu., 40, 5. 

aetas, decl., 29,3; id aetatis, 
182. 

~aeus, suffix, 122, 2. ¢. 


See 
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AFFECTED, acc. of person or 
thing, p. 135, footnote 1. 

age, idiomatic use, 257. 

AGENCY, expressed by a, ab, abs, 
210; dative of, 171. 

agnomen, 410, 3. 

AGREEMENT, nouns, 136-13 
acdjs., 212-214; in gender, 212, 
1; in number, 212, 2; rel. 
prons., 2438; verbs, w. one 
subj., 250; w. two or more 
subjs., 251; predicate nouns, 
acjs., or prons., 136; apposi- 
tives, 137. 

~—ai, case ending, gen. sing., first, 
decl., poet., 19, 1. 

ain, p. 98, footnote 2; p. 
footnote 1. 

aid, conj., 111; quant. of first 
syL, 6, I, a, b, Norn. 

—introducing dir. discourse, 
316, 1. 

alacer, decl., 49, 1. 

aliqua, 75, 2, a. 

aliqui, 77, 78, 2. 

aliquis, 77, 78, 2; aliquis dicat, 
dixerit, p. 192, footnote 1. 

~alis, suffix, 122, 2, ¢. 

aliter ac, 345, 2, Norn. 

alius, decl., 45; used correla- 
tively, 224, 225. 

alius ac, olher than, 3845, Nota. 

ALLITERATION, 412. 

ALPHABET, 1, 

alter, decl., 45; used correla- 
tively, 224. 

ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS, 142; in 
indir. dis., 303, 5. 

alteruter, 77. 

ALTHOUGH CLAUSES, 314. 

alvus, gender of, 21, 2, a 
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| ambd, 62, 2. 


amicus, decl., 22. 

aranis, 29, Norn 3. 

amo, con]., 8d. 

amplius = amplius quam, 190. 

an, 141, 5; haud scio an, nescid 
an, 303, 5. 

ANACOLUTHON, 412. 

ANAPAEST, 390. 

ANAPHORA, 355, ¢.; 412. 

ANASTROPHE of prep., 412. 

ANcEPS, see syllaba anceps, 377, 

Anchisés, decl., 20. 

Androgeds, decl., 25. 

animal, decl., 32. 

animi, gen. of specification, 160. 

annon, in doub. quest., 142. 

ANSWERS, 140-146. 

ante, prep. w. ace., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; dat. w. verbs com- 
pounded w., 168; in expres- 
sions of time, 367; 407. 

ante diem, 367. 

ANTECEDENT OF REL., 243, 2. 

— incorporated w. rel., 245, 2. 

— omitted, 245, 1. 

ANTEPENULI, 8. 

antequam, w. ind., 299, 1; w. 
subjv., 299, 2. 

ANTICIPATION, denoted by subjv. 
w. antequam and priusquam, 
299; by subjv. w. dum, do- 
nec, quoad, 301. 

~anus, suffix, 122, 3, c. 

Apoposis, 307; 412; with indic., 
in contrary-to-fact conditions, 
308. 

APPOSITIVE, 187, 138. 

—— gen. w. force of, 153. 

—partitive apposition, 138, 1. 

— position of, 357, 5. 
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APPOSITIVE, W. town names, 
138, 3. 

aptus, w. dat., 165. 

apud, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; meanings, 210, 3. 

arbitratus, 332, 2, a. 

argud, constr., 176, 1. 

—aris, suffix, 122, 2, c. 

—arium, suffix, 121, 2, ¢. 

—arius, suffix, 122, 2,c. 

ARSIS, 871; 412. 

—as, acc. plu. of Gk. nouns, 34. 

~as, old gen. sing., first decl., 
case ending, 19, 1. 

“as iF” CLAUSES, 313. 

ASPIRATES, 4. 

ASSIMILATION OF CONSONANTS, 
398, 6. 

ASYNDETON, 350; 412. 

at, 347. 

atque, 345; = as, 345, Norn. 

atqui, 3-17. 

ATTENDANT CIRCUMSTANCE, abl. 
of, 195. 

ATTRACTION; of demonstratives, 
241; of relatives, 243, 245; of 
adjs., 213; 246; subjv. by, 330. 

ATTRIBUTIVE ADJS., 211, 1. 

—atus, force as suffix, 121, 2, b. 

audacter, 57, 2. 

auded, conj., 97; with inf., 274, 
1. 

audid, conj., 91; with pres. par- 
tic., 336. 

aut, 142. 

autem, postpositive, 347, 1. 

AUXILIARY VERB, esse, omission 
of, w. participles, 120, 10. 

auxilium, auxilia, 42. 

avis, decl., 29, 3, Norz 3. 

—ax, suffix, 122, 1, a. 


oo 
© 
Go 


B 


palneum, balneae, 41, 2. 

belli, loc., 205, 2. 

bellum, decl., 22. 

bene, comp., 59. 

benevélus, comp., p. 33, foot- 
note 3. 

bilis, decl., 29, Nore 3. 

—bilis, suffix, 122, 1, b. 

bipennis, decl., 29, Nora 3. 

ponum, bona, 42. 

bonus, decl., 44; comp., 54. 

bids, cleel., p. 17, footnote 3. 

BUCOLIC DIAERESIS, p. 251, foot- 
note 2. 

—bulum, suffix, 121, 1,c. 

~bundus, suffix, 122, I, ¢. 


C 


C for G, abbreviation of Gaius, 
410, 1. 

CAESURA, 375; 412. 

calcar, decl., 32, 3. 

CALENDAR, Roman, 405-409. 

CALENDS, 407. 

campester, decl., 49, 1. 

can = ts able, expressed only by 
possum, 283. 

capid, conj., 93. 

carcer, carcerés, 42. 

CARDINALS, defined, 60; table of, 
62; decl., 62; replaced by dis- 
tributives, 66. 

caré, comp., 59. 

case, 14; cases, identical in 
form, 16. 

CASE ENDINGS, App. B. 

CATALECTIC (verses), 412. 


| causa, w. gen., 149, 2. 
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CAUSAL CLAUSES w. qui, 294, b; w. 
cum, 295, II; w. quod, quia, 
quoniam, quandé, 298. 

causp, abl. of, 188. 

cavé, cavé né, in prohibitions, 
287. 

~ce, p. 45, footnote 1. 

cédo, cette, 115. 

cédo, w. dat., 166. 

celeber, decl., 49, 1. 

celer, cecl., 49, 1. 

céld, constr., 176, 3. 

cénatus, force, 254; 334. 

céra, cézrae, 42, 

cernerés, p. 191, footnote 1. 

certé, in answers, 145, 1. 

cétera, acc. of specification, 151. 

céteri, use, 224. 

ch., pron. 2, ILI. 

CHARACTERISTIC, clauses of, 293. 

— usual type, 293, 1. 

— would-should, 293, 2. 

— obligation or propriety, 293, 3. 

— volitive, 293, 4. 

cHaner, gen. of, 158. 

cHIAsMUS, 412; 355, 2, d. 

circa, circiter, circum, preps. w. 
ace., p. 152, footnote 1. 

circum, compounds of, w. dat., 
168, 1, 6. 

cIRcUMSTANCE, abl. of attend- 
ant, 195. 

cis, prep. w. ace., p. 152, foot- 
note 1. 

citerior, comparison, 54, 2. 

citra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; 209. 

civis, decl., 29, Notx 3. 

civitas, decl., 29, 3. 

clam, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1. 
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classis, decl., 29, Norm 3. 

CLAUSES, Classification, 128, 

—of characteristic, 293; pur- 
pose, 288; result, 290; causal, 
298; 295, 2; adversative, 295, 
IT; proviso, 315; temporal w. 
postquam, ut, ubi, simul ac, 
etc., 297; w. cum, 295; sub- 
stantive, 303; 304, 305; con- 
cessive; 314. 

clavis, decl., 29, Nore 3. 

coepi, conj., 114; coeptus sum, 
p. 100, footnote 2. 

COGNATE Acc., 175, 4. 

cognomen, 410, 3. 

cogd, w. double acc., 176, 1; w. 
ut and subj., 303, 1. 

COLLECTIVE NOUNS, 10; w. plu. 
verb, 250, Exceptions. 

coliis, decl., 29, Norm 3. 

com-, compounds of, w. dat., 
167. 

comed6, 109. 

comitium, comitia, 42. 

COMMANDS, expressed by jussive 
subj., 279, 2; imperative, 286. 

——in indir. dis., 318. 

COMMON GENDER, 12, 4. 

—nouns, 10. 

— syllables, 6. 

— vowels, 6. 

commonefaci6, w. gen. and acc., 
151, 3. 

commoned, Ww. 
151, 3. 

commits, w. abl., 196. 

comparativans, decl., 48; w. abl., 
190; w. quam, 190; p. 144, 
footnotes; occasional mean- 
ings of, 222; idiomatic uses, 
223. 


gen. and acce., 


ed 
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COMPARISON, conditional, see | conzsuncTions, subordinating, : 
313. 351. 
COMPARISON OF ADJS., 51-56; | — correlative use, 352. 
adverbs, 59. conor, W. infin., 303, 1, b. 

— defective, 54. CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES, se: Re- 


— abl. of, 190. 
COMPLEMENTARY INFIN., 274, 1. 
COMPLEX SENTENCES, 127. 
composition, words formed by, 
125. 
COMPOUND VERBS, constr., 168. 
COMPOUND wWorps, 125. 
CONATIVE USES OF PRESENT, 257; 
imperf., 257; pres. partic., 
332, 1, ¢. 
CONCESSIVE SUBJ., 279, 3. 
cONCLUSION, 307. 
CONCRETE NouNS, LO. 
CONDEMNING, verbs of, constr., 
192, 3,¢. 
CONDITIONAL SENTENCES, 307. 
— introductory words, 307. 
| — types of: Vivid fact, 307, 1; 
’ would-should future, 307, 2; 
4 contrary to fact, 307, 3; 308; 
309; informal Gntroduced by 
relatives), 312. 
confids, constr., 166. 
—w. abl., p. 149, footnote 3. 
CONJUGATION, 9; the four conjs., 
83; periphrastic, 99; peculiar- 
ities of, 120. 
CONJUNCTIONS, 343-352. 
classes, 343. 
— codrdinating, 344. 
— copulative, 345; disjunctive, 
346; adversative, 347. 
— inferential, 348; reason-giv- 
ing, 349. 
— omission of copulative (asyn- 
deton), 350. 


sult clauses. 

consistere, w. abl., 192, 1. 

CONSONANTS, 2; pron., 2, 4; 
doubled, 3; syllable division, 
5; phonetics of, 398 (App A); 
stems, 403. 

constare, w. abl., 201, 3. 

consuévi, used as pres., 265. 

consul, decl., 27. 

continéri, w. abl., 192, 1. 

contingit ut, 303, 4, b. 

CONTINUED ACTION, tenses for, 
see tenses. 

contra, prep. w. 
footnote 1. 

CONTRACTION, making long 
vowel, 6, I, 1, f. 

— length of vowel as result of, 6, 
I, f. (App. A.) 

CONTRARY-TO-FACT CONDITIONS, 

~— present, 307, 3, a; 312, 3. 

— past, 307, 3, 6; 312, 3. 

— tenses in, 808; 310; 311 

— conclusions in, 309; 310. 

— in indir. dis., 826; 327. 

convicTiInG, verbs of, constr., 
158. 

COORDINATE CLAUSES, 128. 

— conjunctions, 344-349. 

cOpia, cOpiae, 42. 

COPULATIVE CONJUNCTIONS, 345; 
352. 

—— omission of (asyndeton), 350. 

céram, prep. w. abl., 207. 

cordi, loc., 205, 3. 

corni, decl., 36, 


ace., p. 152, 
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CORRELATIVE CONJUNCTIONS, 
352. 

counTRins, gender of names of, 
12,2. 

créderés, p. 191, footnote L. 

-crum, suffix, 121, l,ec. 

-culum, suffix, 121, 1, c. 

—culus, suffix, 121, 2, f. 

cum, enclitic, 209. 

— prep. w. abl., 207. 

cum clauses, 295; 296. 

— temporal, of situation, 295, I. 

— causal and adversative, 295, 
Il. 

—-= whenever, 295, 1, 1, q@ 
296. 

—with expressed 
295, T, 1, 6. 

— inversum, 295, I, 1, ¢. 

— identifying, 295, I, 1, d. 

cum primum, 297. 

cum... tum, 295, Norn. 

~cundus, suffix, 122, 1, ¢. 

cupid, w. optative clauses, 303, 2. 

— w. infin., 305, 2, b. 

cir, nulla causa est ctir, w. subj. 
of obligation or propriety, 
285; 318; 279, Norns. 

cur6, w. gerundive, 337, 2. 


antecedent, 


D 

DACTYL, 390. 

DACTYLIC HEXAMETER, 392; pen- 
tameter, 393. 

dapis, defective, 40. 

DATES, Roman, 407; method of 
reckoning, 405-409. 

pative, 164-174. 

— w. adjs., 165 a; w. verbs, 165, 
b; 166; indir. obj., 167; w. 
prepositional compounds, 168; 
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retained, 169; possession, 170; 
agent, 171; purpose, 172; ref- 
erence, 173; separation, 173, 
1; ethical, 173,2; limit of 
motion, 174. 

dé, see preps., 206. 

—w. quidam and cardinal nu- 
merals, instead of gen. of 
whole, 157, 1. 

dea, deabus, 19, 3. 

débébam, debut, 
308. 

débed, governing complemen- 
tary infin., 305, 2, b, Norn, 

débui, w. pres. inf., 275. 

décerné, w. inf. of indir. dis., 
319; with volitive substantive 
clause, 303; p. 209, footnote 
le 

decemvir, gen. plu. of, 24, 2, b. 

DECLARATIVE SENTENCES, 139. 

DECLENSION, 11. 

— first, 17-20; second, 21-26; 
third, 27-35; fourth, 36-37; 
fifth, 38. 

— of adjs., 48-50. 

—of Greek nouns, 20, 25, 34. 

~~ of heteroclites, 39. 

— of heterogeneous nouns, 41. 

—- of pronouns, 69-80. 

DECREEING, verbs of, w. subjv., 
303; p. 209, footnote 1; w. 
inf., 303, CAUTION. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS, 110; nouns, 
39. 

— comparison, 54, 2. 

DEFINITIONS OF GRAMMATICAL, 
RHETORICAL AND PROSODICAL 
Terms, App. F. 

DEGREE OF DIFFERENCE, abl. of, 
198; 405, 3. 


in apodosis, 
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DELIBERATIVE SUBJV., 279, 4, 
285. 

—~ in indir. quest., 318. 

——in indir. disc., 318. 

Délos, 25. 

DEMANDING, verbs of, w. two 
aces., 176; w. subst. clause, 
308, 1. 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS of 
ist, 2d, and 3d persons, 240. 

— gender, 241. 

— position of, 357, 1. 

— syntax, 240. 

DENOMINATIVE 
Note. 

DENTAL MuTES, 4. 

DEPENDENT CLAUSES, 288-301. 

DEPONENT VERBS, 96; forms w. 
passive meanings, 96; semi- 
deponents, 97. 

DEPRIVING, verbs of, w. abl., 187, 
3. 

— dés, patronymics in, 121, 2, d. 

DESIDERATIVES, 124, 1, c. 

DESIRE, adjs., of, w. gen., 151, 2; 
verbs of, w. subst. clauses, 
303, 2. 

deterior, 54, 2. 

deus, 24, 3. 

dexter, decl., 44, Norn. 

di-, dis-, 125, 4. 

DIAERESIS, 376; 412; bucolic d., 
p. 251, footnote 2. 

DIASTOLE, 380. 

dic, 120, 8. 

dicé, accent of compounds of, in 
imperative, 120, 8. : 

Dido, decl., 34. 

diés, decl., 38; gender, 38. 

DIFFERENCE, abl. of degree of, 
198; 405, 3. 


verbs, 124, 


difficilis, comp., 52. 

dignor, w. abl., 191. 

dignus, w. abl., 191; w. charac- 
terizing clause of obligation 
or propriety, 293, 3; w. infin. 
or ut clause, p. 200, footnote 
2 

DIMINUTIVES, 121, 2, f. 

DIPHTHONGS, pronun., 2; table 
of, 4. 

pipopy, 394; 412. 

dis-, di-, 125, 4. 

DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS, 346; 
352, 2. 

pisTicu, 412. 

DISTRIBUTIVES, definition, 60; 
table of, 62; used in sense of 
cardinals, 66. 

diti, comp., 59, 2. 

dixti, 120, 3. 

do, conj., 86. 

—dé, suffix, 121, 1, b. 

doced, constr., 176, 3. 

domi, locative, 205, 2. 

dom6, 36, 3; 187. 

domés, 36, 3. 

domum, 36, 3. 

domus, 36; 205, 2; 187. 

dénec, w. indic., 301; w. subjv., 
301, 

dénd, constr., 167; p. 1381, foot- 
note 3. 

DOUBLED CONSONANTS, 3. 

DOUBLE OR ALTERNATIVE QUES- 
TIONS, 142. 

DOUBTING, verbs of, Ww. quin, 
303, 3. 

dubits, dubium est, non dubito, 
non dubium est, w. quin, 303, 


3 


—w. inf., 274, 1; 303, 3, a. 


t 
i 
i 
i 
i 
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dtic, 120, 8. 

diicd, accent of compounds of, in 
imperative, 120, 8. 

duim, duint, p. 61, footnote 1. 

dum, temporal w. ind., 301; w 
subjv., 301; in provisos, 315. 

dummodo, 315. 

duo, decl., 62, 2. 

DURATION OF TIME, abl. of, 202; 
ace. of, 177. 

duurnvir, gen. plu. of 24, 2, d. 


E 


e before consonantal i, p. 6, 
Norts. 

é (ex), use, 

ecquis, 248. 

édic, 120, 8. 

EDITORIAL WE, 

ed6, 109. 

édiic, 120, 8. 

efficitur ut, 303, 4, b. 

egéns, decl., 47. 

eged, w. abl., 187, 3. 

ego, 70. 

egomet, 70, 1. 

ei, diphthong, 2, IT. 

eius, quantity, p. 6, Nors. 

ELEGIAC DISTICH, 398. 

BLISION, 372; 412. 

—ellus, suffix, 122, 3, a. 

EMPHASIS, 355, 356. 

ENCLITICS, p. 7, footnote, 1; in- 
fluence of, on accent, 8, 3. 

—cum as enclitic, 209. 

END OF MOTION, 178. 

enim, clauses, in indir. disc. , 324, 

~énsis, 122, 2, & 

e6, 107. 

EPISTOLARY TENSES, 268. 


206, 207; see ex. 
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epitomé, 20. 

epulum, epulae, 39. 

~er, decl. of nouns in, 22 rae 
adjs., 44; adjs. comp., 53. 

equds, ecus, equus, 21, i. p. 13, 
Notts. 

erga, prep., 207. 

erg, postpositive prep., 208; w. 
gen., 207. 

~ernus, suflix., 122, 4, a, 

esse, con]. of, 84. 

— cae. of, 100. 

~~ omitted, 120, 10. 

est qui, w. vs 293, 1. 

et, 345; 352, 1. 

et... meque, 352, 1. 

ETHICAL DATIVE, 173, 2. 

etiam, in answers, 145, 1. 

et non, 345, 3. 

etsi, although, 314; even re 314, 

—étum, suffix, 121, 2 2,¢ 

~eus, suffix, 122, 2, a. 

évenit ut, 303, 4, b. 

ex (6), 207. 

EXCLAMATION, ace. of, 179. 

EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES, 139. 

exterus, exterior, 54, 2. 

extra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1. 

extrémus, last part of, 220. 

exud, w. abl., 187, 3. 


F 


fac, 120, 8; with subjv., 308, 4. 

facile, 59, 2 2; facile est with inf., 
305, 1. 

facilis, decl., 48. 

faci, 94; f15, 106; with subjv., 
303, 4. 

familias, 19, 1. 
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fas, indecl., 40,7; fas est, with 
inf., 305, 1. 

fax6, faxim, 120, 5. 

FHARING, verbs of, constr., 303, 
2. 

febris, decl. 29, Nore 3. 

félix, 47, 1, a. 

FEMININE CAESURA, p. 251, foot- 
note 1. 

femur, decl., 28, 2. 

ferd and compounds, 104; 108. 

—ficus, comp. of adjs. in, p. 33, 
footnote 3. 

fidés, 38. 

fidd, w. dat., 166; w. abl., p. 149, 
footnote 3. 

FIGURES of grammar, rhetoric, 
and prosody, p. 280, App. F. 

filia, filiabus, 19, 3. 

filius, 24. 

FILLING, verbs of, w. abl., 192, 1. 

FINAL CLAUSES, sce Purpose 
clauses. 

finis, decl. 29, Norn 3. 

FINITE VERB, p. 50, footnote 3. 

fid, conj., 106. , 

— with abl. of means, 192, 2. 

fit ut, 303, 4, 0d. 

flagit6, constr., 176, 3. 

FOOT, in verse, 368. 

for, conj., 112. 

for Lat. equivalents of the Eng- 
lish prep., 164; p. 128, foot- 
note 1. 

fore, 273. 

forem, forés, etc., p. 55. 

fore ut, 273. 

FORMATION OF WORDS, 
125. 

forsitan, use, 284, 2; w. subjv. of 
indir. quest., 303, 5, ¢. 


121- 


fortasse, use, 254, 1. 

fortior, decl., 48, 1. 

fortis, decl., 48, 1. 

rRuB, abl. w. adjs. meaning, 187, 
3. 

FREEING, abl. w. verbs of, 187, 3. 

FREQUENTATIVES, 124. 

frétus, w. abl., 192, 3, d. 

FRICATIVES, 4. 

FRIENDLY, dat., w. adjs. mean- 
ing, 165. 

friictus, decl., 36. 

friigi, indecl., 50. 

frigis, 40. 

fruor, w. abl., 192, 3; a; in ge- 
rundive constr., 339. 

FULLNESS, adjs. of, w. abl., 192, 
1; w. gen., 152, 1. 

fungor, w. abl., 192, 8, a; in ge- 
rundive constr., 339. 

furt6, abl. of manner, 194. 

fustis, decl. 29, Nots 3. 

FUTURE PERFECT TENSE 

-——for Inng. pres., 262. 

——for energetic future, 264. 

—-of vided and dicé, 264. 

FUTURE TENSE, 262, 263; w. im- 
perative force, 263. 

-—— time in the subjv., 269. 

—- in imperative, 286. 

— ininfin., 272; periphrastic fut. 
infin., 99. 

— participle, 332, 3. 

futtirum fuisse ut, 328. 


G 


Gaius, decl., 24; abbreviated C, 
p. 2, footnote 1; 410, 1. 

gem6, w. ace. of inner object, 
175, 2. 
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GENDER, 12; in first decl., 17; in 
second decl., 21, 22; in third 
decl., 35; in fourth decl., 36; 
in fifth decl., 38; determined 
by endings (see each decl.), 
by signification, 12; hetero- 
geneous nouns, 41. 

GENITIVE, 148; in -2 for -ii of 
second decl., 24, 1; of fourth 
decl., in -i, 37; of fifth decl., 
in &f and 61, p. 24, footnote 3; 
of fifth decl., in -i, p. 24, foot- 
note 3, of first decl., in —ai, 
19, 1; of first decl., in ~as, 19, 
1; gen. plu. -um for —arum, 
19, 2; -um for -6rum, 24, 2; 
—um for -ium, 29, Norr 2; 
p. 18, footnote 1. 

GENITIVE CASE, 148; possessive, 
149; with causa (gratia), 149, 2. 

-— appositional, 153. 

— descriptive (quality, charac- 
ter, material, size, etc.), 154. 

— objective, w. nouns, 151, 1; 
w. adjs., 151,2; w. verbs, 
151,3; w. words indicating 
plenty or want, 152. 

— of the charge, 158. 

—of the penalty, 159. 

— of separation, 162. 

— of specification, 160. 

— of value or indef. price, 155. 

— of the whole, 156; 157. 

— subjective, 150. 

—— used predicatively, 163. 

—w. réfert, interest, 161. 

— position of, 357, 5. 

genus, id genus, 182. 

GERUND, 80, 2; constr., 338, 339. 

GERUNDIVE, constr., 99; 337, 339, 
340. 


GNOMIC PRESENT, customary ac- 
tion, 257, 2. 

— perfect, 265, 3. 

gratia, w. gen., 149, 2. 

GREBK nouns, first decl., 20; sec- 
ond decl., 25; third deel., 34. 

— accusative, p. 140, footnote 1. 

gu = gw, 2, IIT. 

GUTTURAL MUTES, 4. 

— stems, App. B. 


H 


h, pronunciation, p. 3, footnote. 

habeo, w. perfect pass. partic., 
B92; 2,00. 

haud, use, 58,1; haud scié an, 
303, 5, 6. 

havé, 115, footnote 4. 

HENDIADYS, 362; 412. 

hérés, clecl., 34. 

HETEROCLITES, 39. 

HETEROGENEOUS NOUNS, 41. 

HEXAMETER, dactylic, 392. 

HIATUS, 374; 412. 

hic, pronoun, 73, 240; hic, ad- 
verb, 226, 1. 

HIDDEN QUANTITIES, 396. 

HINDERING, verbs of, w. subjv., 
303, 1, a. 

HISTORICAL PRESENT, 260; per- 
fect, 256, 2, ¢; infin., 306, 2. 


HISTORICAL TENSES, p. 184, 
Note. 

HOPING, verbs of, w. infin., 305, 
9 ' 
onde 


HORTATORY SUBJV., 279, 1. 
hdscine, p. 45, footnote 1. 
hostis, decl., 30. 

HoURS, Roman, 408. 
huiusce, p. 45, footnote 1. 


H 


INDEX 


humi, loc., 205, 2. 

humilis, comp., 52. 
huncine, p. 45, footnote 1. 
HYPERBATON, 355, 2, 0. 
HYPERMETRICAL VERSE, 383. 
HYPOTAXIS, 129; 412. 
HYSTERON PROTERON, 412. 


L 

i, i, vowel, pronun., 2, I; treated 
as consonant, 38d. 

i, consonant, pronun., 2, ITT; 
treated as a vowel, 385. 

~ia, suffix, 121, 3, a. 

iam, w. pres. and imper., 258. 

IAMBIC MBASURES, 394; trimeter, 
394. 

IAMBUS, 390. 

— iambic senarius, 394. 

—iambic law, 389. 

~janus, suffix, 122, 2, c. 

—ias, suffix, 121, 2, e. 

rcTus, 369. 

-ibam, for ~iébam, 120, 2; -ibé 
for -iam (fut. indic.), 120, 2. 

~icus, suffix, 122, 2, c. 

id, in apposition w.clause, 240 2, 


id aetatis, 182. 

idem, 73, 240. 

idem ac, the same as, 345, NoTr. 

rwEs, 407. 

~idés, suffix, 121, 2, d. 

—idés, suffix, 121, 2, d. 

id genus, 182. 

TpIoms, miscellaneous, 360. 

~id6, suffix, 121. 

idéneus, compared, 55; w. dat., 
165; w. ut and subjv., p. 200, 
footnote 2; w. qui and subjv., 
293, 3. 


id temporis, 182. 

idéis, 407. 

~idus, suffix, 122, 1, a. 

iecur, 28, 2. 

—ier, pass inf. in, 120, 7. 

igitur, 348. 

ignis, decl. 29, Norn 3. 

ile, suffix, 121, 2, ¢. 

Ilion, 25. 

-ilis, suffix, 52; 122, L,e. 

~ilis, suffix, 122, 1, 6. 

ille, = the, 9; = that, 73; = the 
former, 240, 2, a. 

— position of, 357, 1. 

— syntax, 240. 


“illic, 226. 


-illus (a, wm), diminutive suffix, 
121, 2, f. 

-im, in acc. of 3d deel.; 29, 
Norr 3; —im for -am in pres. 
subjv., 120, 6. 

imms, correcting, 145. 

impedimentum, impedimenta, 
42. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 286; tenses 
in, 286; fut. indic. w. force of, 
263. 

—as protasis of a condit. sen- 
tence, 307, 2, a; as apodosis, 
286. 

— negative, see prohibitions. 

— persons in, 286. 

— sentences, 139; in indir. disc., 
318. 

IMPERFECT TENSE, inceptive, 257; 
epistolary, 268. 

— general uses of indic., 256-259. 

—subjv. in condit. sents., see 
conditions. 

IMPLIED indir. dise., 320. 

imus, the lowest part of, 220. 


3il 
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in, prep., 207, 2; verbs com- 
pounded w. in, governing 
dat., 168. 

—w. abl. of place, 201. 

—w. abl. of time, 202. 

— see also 207. 

~ina, suffix, 121, 2, h. 

INCEPTIVES, 124. 

—incep. prest. and imperf. 
tenses, 257. 

INCHOATIVES, 124. 

INDEFINITE PRicw or value, 155. 

——~ pronouns, see pronouns. 

INDEFINITE SECOND PpRS., subjv., 
clauses w., 307, la. 

INDICATIVE, tenses of, 256-268. 

—mood, 276; for subjv., 276, 
Nore. 

indigesd, constr., 151, 3. 

indignus, w. abl., 191; w. char- 
acterizing clause of obligation 
or propriety, 298, 3; w. infin. 
or ut clause, p. 200, foot- 
note 2. 

INDIRECT DISCOURSE, 316-33 

— circumlocutions in, 328. 

— conditions in, 326; 327; 329. 

— implied, 320. 

— sequence of tenses in, 270. 

—subordinate clauses, ques- 
tions, and commands in, 318- 
325. 

— table of tenses in, 325. 

verb constr. in, 317. 

— see also 303, 5; 318. 

INDIRECT QUESTIONS, 303, 5; 318. 

INFERENTIAL CONJUNCTIONS, 348. 

inferus, inferior, 54, 2. 

infimus, the lowest part of, 220. | 

INFINITIVE, 80, 1; tenses in, 272- 
275. 


INFINITIVE, €S appositive or 
predicate, 305, 3. 

— as ob}., 305, 2. 

—as subj., 305, 1. 

—- complementary, 274, 1; 305, 
2,6; 306, 1. 

— denoting purpose, 306, 5. 

—exclamatory, 306, 3. 

— fut. perf. infin., 273. 

— historical inf., 306, 2. 

— inabl. abs., p. 147, footnote 1. 

— in indir. dise., 317. 

— periphrastic fut., 99. 

— pres. pass. in -ier, 120, 7. 

— substan. clauses, 305. 

—w. adjs., 306, 4. 

— w. subj. acc., 305, 2. 

— without subj. ace., 305. 

INFLECTION, definition, 9. 

INFORMAL CONDITIONS, 312. 

infra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note |. 

inl- = ili-, App. A, 6. 

innixus, w. abl., 192, 3, d. 

inguam, conj., 110. 

— introducing dir. dise., 316. 

instar, w. gen., 159, 2. 

INSTRUMENTAL USES OF ABL., 
192. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUN, 242. 

inter, prep. w. acc., 206; as post- 
positive, 209. 

interdic6, constr. 

inter sé, inter nds, inter vis, 239. 

interest, constr., 161. 

interior, comp., 54, 2. 

INTERJECTIONS, 353. 

INTERLOCKED ORDER, 355, 2, e. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS, 76; 
particles, 141; sentences, 189; 
in indir. dise., 318; 328. 
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intra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; postpositive, 209. 

INTRANSITIVE VERBS, 130; w. 
cognate acc., 175, 4. 

~inus, suffix, 122, 2,c. 

~inus, suffix, 122, 2, a. 

-ior, -ius, comparativeending, 51. 

ipse, as intensive, 74; 242: as 
indir. reflex., p. 164, foot- 
note 1. 

ipsius and ipsdrum, w. possessive 
prons., 232. 

IRREGULAR VERBS, 100 ff.; prin. 
parts, see App. G. 

is = the, 9; as demonstrative, 
73; syntax, 240, 

~is, as patronymic ending, 121, 
2, @. 

-issimus (a, um), superlative 
encling, 51. 

istaec, p. 45, footnote 2. 

iste, 73; syntax, 240. 

istic, p. 45, footnote 2. 

istuc, p. 45, footnote 2. 

ita, in answers, 145, 1. 

itaque, 348. 

itd, frequentatives in, 124, 1, b. 

iubed, w. inf., 274, 2; 303, 1, b. 

iung6, w. abl., 196. 

Tuppiter, decl., 28, 1. 

itiratus, force, 254; 334. 

itis est, w. substant. clause, 303, 
4, ¢; p. 209, footnote 4. 

iuxta, prep. w. acc., 206. 

~ivus, suffix, 122, 1, d. 


J 
Tah 
JUDICIAL ACTION, 
constr., 192, 3, c. 
JUSSIVE SUBIV., 279, 2, 


verbs of, 


K 

K, 1,1. 

Kalendae, 407. 

KNOWING, verbs of, w. infin., 
317. 

L 

LABIAL Mutts, 4. 

— stems, 403. 

lampas, decl., 34. 

LATIN PERIOD, 359. 

LENGTH OF VOWELS, 6; of sylla- 
bles, 6, IT. 

~lentus, suffix, 122, 2, b. 

liber, adj., decl., p. 28, Nors. 

liber6, constr., 187, 3. 

licet, w. subj., p. 209, footnote 
4; 303, 1; 314, 2; w. infin., 
308, 1. 

licet, adversative, 314, 2. 

LIMIT OF MOTION, acc. of, 178. 

—limus (for -issimus), 52. 

LINGUAL MUTRS, 4. 

LIQUIDS, 4. 

LtrrotEs, 412. 

LOCATIVE, 14, Norm 1; 18; syn- 
tax, 205. 

— uses of abl., 201. 

locé, locis, the abl., 201, 3. 

locus, 41, 1. 

LONG SYLLABLES, 6; vowels, 6. 

longius = longius quam, 190. 

longum est = longum sit, 276, 
Norn. 

—lus (la, -lum), diminutives in, 
121, 2, f. 


M 


m, elision of, 372, 412; changed 
to n before d, c, 398, 4. 
maeres, w. acc., see gems, 175, 2. 
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magis in comp. of adjs., 55. 

magni, gen. of value, 155. 

magnopere, comp., 59, 2. 

magnus, comp., d4, 1. 

MAIN CLAUSES, 128, 1. 

MAKING, verbs of, w. two accs., 
176, 2. 

male, comp., 59, 2. 

maledicéns, comp., p. 33, foot- 
note 3. 

malo, see possum, 102. 

malus, comp., 54, 1. 

MANNER, abl. of, 194. 

mare, 32. 

MASCULINE, see gencler. 

MASCULINE CABSURA, p. 251, 
footnote 1. 

MATERIAL, abl. of, see descriptive 
abl. 

mattré, compared, 59, 2. 

mattrus, comp., 53, Novs. 

maximé, in comp. of adjs., 55. 

maximi, as gen. of value, 155. 

MAXIMS, future imperative in, 
286. 

may possibly idea in Latin, 284. 

MEANS, abl. of, 192; abl. abs. de- 
noting, 197. 

méd for mé, p. 42, footnote 3. 

medius, middle of, 220. 

mei, as obj. gen., 229, 2, a. 

melior, comp., 54. 

memini, conj., 113; constr., 151, 
3, @. 

—used as pres., 266. 

—w. infin., 274, 1. 

~men, -mentum, suffixes, 121, 
le. 

ménsis, 406. 

messis, decl., 29, Norse 3. 

-met, enclitic, 70, 1. 


METRES, 390. 

metus, w. subjv., 303, 2, b. 

meus, 72. 

mi, dat., p. 42, footnote 2; voc- 
ative of meus, 72. 

MIDDLE vortcn, see Verbs. 

Militiae, loc., 205, 1. 

millia, spelling of, p. 40, footnote 
we 

mille, millia, decl., 62. 

minimé, comp., 59,2; in an- 
swers, 58, L. 

minimus, comp., 54. 

minor, comp., 54. 

min6ris, gen. of value, or indef. 
price, 155. 

minus, comp., 59, 2; = minus 
quam, 190. 

—~ qué minus, 303, 1, a. 

— si minus, 307. 

miscére, w. abl., 196; w. dat., 
166, Nots. 

miser, 44. 

misereor, w. gen., 151, 3, ¢. 

miserésc6, w. gen., 151, 3, ¢. 

miseret, constr., 151, 3, ¢. 

MIXED STEMS, 403, 3. 

modo, in provisos, 315. 

moned, conj., 87; constr., 303, 
1; p. 209, footnote 4. 

mons, 30. 

MONTHS, gender of names of, 
406; abl. of names of, 407. 

moons, 79; 276; 277; 286. 

mora, 373; 412. 

més, 21, 1. 

més est, w.ut and subjv.,303,4,c. 

multum, comp., 59, 2. 

multus, comp., 54; w. another 
adj., 221. 

MUTE stems, 403, 1. 
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N 


nam (namque), introducing 
clauses in indir. disc., 324. 

—nam, enclitic, 143. 

names, Roman, 410, 411. 

NAMING, verbs of, w. two accs., 
176, 2. 

NASALS, 4. 

NASAL STEMS, 403, 1. 

nati, 191; maximus natu, 191; 
minimus nati, 191. 

navis, decl., 29, Norse 8. 

—net., length of vowel before, 6, 
I, 1. 

~né, enclitic, 141, 1; in indir. 
quest., 803, 5; 318. 

-né ...an, in double ques- 
tions, 142. 

né, in prohibitions, 287; w. hor- 
tatory subjv., 279; w. jussive 
subjv., 279; w. concessive 
subjv., 279; w. optative sub- 
jv., 226; 227; 278; in purpose 
clauses, 288, 2; in substan. 
clauses, 303; in provisos, p. 
225, footnote 4; = lest, 303, 
2, b. 

né = surely, 227, 3. 

né non for ut after verbs of 
fearing, 303, 2, db. 

né... quidem, 227, 2. 

nec, 345. 

nec umquam, etc., 345, 3. 

necesse, 50. 

necesse est, w. infin., 305; w. 
subjv., p. 209, footnote 4; 308. 

necne, in double quest., 352, 1. 

NEGATIVES, 145, 2. 

néms, defective, 40,4; syntax, 
249, 8. 

néquam, 50; comp., 51. 


j neque (nec), 345, 3; in purpose 


clauses, 288, 2, b. 

né quis, use, 288, 2, b. 

néquiter, comp., 59, 2. 

nescio an, 303, 5, 6. 

nescid quis (quid), as indef. 
pron., 249, 3. 

NEUTER, see gender. 

neuter, 45; plu. for Eng. sing., 
360. 

néve (new), 278; 288, 2, b; 345, 3. 

nf, quantity of vowel before, 6, 
I, 1. 

niger, 44. 

nihil est cir (quin), 293. 

nisi, 307. 

nisi si, 307. 

nitor, abl. w., 192, 3, d. 

no, In answers, 145. 

noli, w. inf. in prohibitions, 287; 
in indir. dis., 318... 

nolim, 282. 

ndllem, 282, 1. 

nold, w. inf., 305, 2, a; w. subjv., 
303, 1. 

nomen, 410, 2. ; 

NOMINATIVE CASE, syntax, 147. 

non, as negative, 278; in answers, 
145, 2; w. optative subjv., 
281; w. subjv. of obligation 
or propriety, 285. 

non dubit6 quin, w. subjv., 303, 
3, a; w. inf., 274, 1; 308, 3, a. 

Nonae, 407. 

non modo for nén modo non, 
352, Norn. 

nonne, 141, 2; 303, 5. 

non quia, w. ind., 298,1; w. 
subjv., 298, 2. 

non quin, w. subjv., p. 206, 
footnote 3. 
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ndn quod, w. indic., 298, 1; w. 
subjv., 298, 2. 

nds, 70; = ego, 229, 1. 

nostri, as obj. gen., 229, 2. 

nostrum, as gen. of whole, 229, 
2, 0. 

NOTATION, ancient Roman, 63. 

nouns, kinds of, 10; formation 
of, 121. 

— agreement of, in apposition, 
137; 188. 

— declensions, 15. 

— defective, 39. 

—— gender, 12; number, 13; case, 
14. 

— Greek, 7; 20; 25; 34. 

— lacking forms (see defective), 
39. 

— stems, 399-403. 

— syntax, 147 ff. 

— variable in gender, 41. 

— with changes of meaning in 
plu., 42. 

novi, as pres., 266. 

novus, comp., 54. 

nox, 30. 

ns, quantity of vowel before, 6, 
I, 1. 

nillus, 45. 

num, in questions, implying 
negative answer, i141; 303, 
5. 

NUMBER, 13. 

NUMBER in verbs, 79. 

NUMERALS, 60-68; decl., 62; 
table of, p. 38; use or omis- 
sion of conjunction w., 64. 

niiper, comp., 59, 2. 

—nus, suffix, 122, 2, a. 

nx, quantity of vowel before, 6, 

ice 


3 


0) 


6, for u in early Latin before u 
or v, 21, 1; p. 18, Norn, 398 
(App. A), pronun., 2; in cité, 
dud, eg6, modd, = only, 6, I, 
1, 9. 

6 stems, App. B.; in amé, led, 
etc., 6, I, 1, g. 

6, pronun., 2; abl. sing. of second 
decl., p. 268, footnote 2; in 
ambé, 62, 2. 

ob, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; verbs comp. w., gov- 
erning dat., 168. 

OBJECT, direct, 175; two objs. w. 
same verb, 176; indir., 167; 
infin. as obj., 305, 2. 

OBJECTIVE Gun., 151. 

OBLIGATION (or propriety), sub-~ 
jv. of, 285; expressed by 
gerundive, 337. 

OBLIQUE CASES, 14, Note 2. 

obliviscor, constr., 151, 8, e. 

édi, 113; used as present, 266. 

olle, archaic for ille, p. 45, foot- 
note 3. 

~olus (a, um), suffix, 122, 3, a. 

—om, later -um, in second decl., 
Al, 2. 

~on, Greek nouns, second decl., 
in, 26. 

ONOMATOPORIA, 412. 

~ont for -unt, 120, 1. 

oportet, with subjv., p. 209, foot- 
note 4; with inf. 305, 1. 

oportuit, w. pres. infin., ought to 
have, 275. 

OPTATIVE, 412; sentences, 139; 
subjv., 280. 

optimus, comp., 54, 2, 
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opté, w. subst. clause devel. 
from optative, 303, 2. 

opus est, w. abl., 193; w. supine, 
341, 2; with partic., 193. 

6ra, decl., 17. 

Oratid obliqua, 316; récta, 316. 

orbis, decl., 29, NotE 3. 

ORDER OF WORDS AND CLAUSES, 
354-359. 

— change in normal, 355. 

— emphatic position, 356. 

— table for word-order, 357. 

— position of first, second, third, 
person, 358. 

—— periods, 359. 

ORDINALS, definition, 60; decl., 62; 
table of, 62; in fractions, 67. 

6rd, w. acc., 176, 3. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL CHANGES, App. 
A. 

—6s, later -us in second decl., 21, 
1; p. 13, Nors. 

—6s, later -or in third decl., p. 
17, footnote 2. 

—6s, Greek nouns, second decl. 
in, 25. 

—osus, suffix, 122, 2, b. 

ovom (um), decl., 22. 

OXYMORON, 412. 


P 


paenitet, w. gen., 151, 3. 
palam, as prep. w. abl., 207. 
PALATAL MUTES, 4. 
PARATAXIS, 129; 412. - 
Paris, decl., 34. 

pars, partés, in fractions, 67. 


“parte, abl. of place, 201, 3. 


PARTICIPIAL STeM, 81; forma- 
tion, 82. 


PARTICIPLES, 331-337. 

—-fut. pass. (gerundive) uses, 
99; 337. 

— ideas represented by, 333. 

—of deponent verbs, 335. 

— passive w. active meaning, 
334. 

— present, w. audid, vided, etc., 
336. 

— tenses, force of; pres. w. cona- 
tive force, 332, 1,c; pres., to 
express purpose, 332, 6. 

— use, 331 

PARTITIVE APPOSITION, 138. 

— genitive, p. 124, footnote 4. 

parvi, gen. of value, 155. 

parvus, comp., 54, 2. 

PASSIVE, in middle sense, 252. 

patior, w. infin., 274, 2; 303, 1, 6. 

PATRONYMICS, 121, 2, d. 

PECULIARITIES OF LATIN USAGE, 
360-367. 

peior, quantity of first syllable 
of, p. 6, Norr. 

pelagus, gender of, 21, 0. 

pelvis, cecl., 29, Norn 3. 

PENALTY, abl. of, 192, 3, c¢. 

penes, prep. w. acc., p. 152, 
footnote 1. 

PENTAMETER, dactylic, 393. 

PENTHEMIMERAL, 412. 

PENULT, 8. 

per, prep. w. acc., 152, footnote 1. 


PERCEIVING, verbs of, w. inf., | 


316, 

PERFECT ACT. PARTIC., how sup- 
plied in Latin, 335. 

PERFECT PASS. PARTIC., force of 
w. deponent verbs, 3835; dat. 
of agency sometimes used w., 
171, 1; w. opus est, 193. 
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PERFECT STEM, 81; formation of, 
82. 

— in -avi, -évi, —ivi, contracted, 
120. 

PERFECT TENSE, 265-268. 

— epistolary, 268. 

— gnomic, 265, 3. 

— used as present, 266. 

Periclés, 34. 

PERIODS (sentences), 359. 

PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATIONS, 99; 
in contrary-to-fact apodoses, 
308; fut. inf. in indirect dlise., 
328. 

PERSONS, 79; second sing., subjv. 
of indef. subject, 307, 1, a. 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS, 70; as 

subj., 135; as obj. gen.,229,2, a. 

persuaded, w. dat., 166; w. 
subjv., 803, 1; w. inf., 308, 
CAUTION. 

— introducing indir. disc., 319, 
303, CAUTION. 

ph, pron. 2, ILI. 

PHONETIC AND ORTHOGRAPHICAL 
CHANGES, App. A. 

—in compound words, 125. 

piget, w. gen., 151, 3. 

PLACE TO WHICH, acc. of, 178; 
place whence, 187; place in 
or on which, 201. 

plébi, as genitive of plébés, 39; 
p. 38, footnote 3. 

PLENTY AND WANT, verbs of, 
constr., 152. 

plénus, w. gen., 152, 1; w. abl., 
192, 1. 

PLEONASM, 412. 

PLUPERFECT TunsE, formation, 
81; syntax, 267; with impf. 
meaning, 266. 
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PLURAL, poetic, for singular, 361. 

pliris, gen. of value or indef. 
price, 154. 

plis, = plis quam, 190. 

POLYSYNDETON, 412. 

Pompeius, 24; quantity of e in, 
p. 6, Norn. 

poscé, constr., 176, 3. 

POSITION OF WORDS AND CLAUSES, 
394-359, 

POSSESSIVE DAT., 170; gen., 149. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS, 72; as 
obj. gen., 151, 3, e, 1, b; posi- 
tion of, 231. 

possum, 102; w. pres. infin., 
274, 1; in condit. sentences, 
308. 

post, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; in expressions of time, 
297. 

posteaquam, p. 205, footnote 1. 

posterus, posterior, comp., 54, 2. 

POSTPOSITIVE WORDS AND 
CLAUSES, 208, 209; 357. 

postquam, after, 297. 

postrémus = the last who, 219. 

postridié, w. gen., 149,2; w. 
acc., p. 152, footnote 1. 

postuld, constr., 176, 3. 

POTENTIAL SUBJV., see would- 
should subjv. 

potest, w. infin., 284, 3. 

potior, w. gen., 151, 3; w. abl., 
192, 3, a; in gerundive constr., 
339. 

potius, comp., 59. 

potius quam w. subjv., 300. 

potui in apodoses, 308. 

potui w. pres. infin., = could 
have, 275. 

potus, force, 254; 334, 
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prae, prep. w. abl., 207; verbs 
comp. w. governing dat., 166. 

praenomen, 410, 1. 

praeséns, 100. 

pransus, force, 254; 334. 

PREDICATE, of sentence, 133; 
predicate nouns and adjec- 

_ tives, 136; attracted to dat., 
305, 1, a. 

PREPOSITIONAL COMPOUNDS, tak- 
ing dat., 168. 

PREPOSITIONS, origin of, 206; 
assimilation of in compounds, 
398, 6. 

—w. acc., 207; w. abl., 207; w. 
gen., 207; postpositive, 208; 
postpositive use of, 209; 
special uses of, 210; w. abl. of 
sep., 187, 3, Nore 1; w. abl. 
of source, 187, 2, Norn 1. 

PRESENT STEM, 81; formation of, 
82. 

PRESENT TENSE, . 
—general uses (indicative), 
256-261; conative or incep- 
tive, 257; w. iam, etc., 258; 
implying can, could, 259; 
historical, 260; w. dum, 261 
(see 301, 1). 

PREVENTING, verbs of, w. subjv. 
clause, 308, 1, a. | 

PRICE, indef., genitive of, 155. 

—abl. of, 200. 

pridié, w. gen., 149, 2; w. acc., 
p. 152, footnote 1. 

PRIMARY TENSES, p. 184, Norns. 

primus, = first who, 219; first, 
220. 

PRINCIPAL CLAUSES, 128. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS, 81, 82. 


PRINCIPAL TENSES, p. 184, Nore. 


prior, comp., 54, 2. 

prius, comp., 59. 

priusquam, w. ind., 299, 1; w. 
subjv., 299, 2. 

prius .. . quam, p. 207, foot- 
note 1. 


PRIVATION, words of, w. abl., . 


187, 3. 

pro, prep. w. abl., 207. 

PROCELEUSMATIC, 391. 

prohibes, w. abl., 187,3; w. 
subjv. clause, 303, 1, a. 

PROHIBITIONS, method of ex- 
pressing, 286; 287. 

PROHIBITIVE SUBJV., 279, 2; 286; 
287. 

PROLEPSIS, 412. 

PRONOMINAL ADJS., 72. 

PRONOUNS, Classified, 69; per- 
sonal, 70; reflexive, 71; pos- 
sessive, 72; demonstrative, 
73; intensive, 74; relative, 75; 
interrogative, 76; indefinite, 
77; pronominal adjs., 72; 
syntax, 229-249; personal, 


229: possessive, 230-233; re- | 


flexive, 234-239; demonstra- 
tive, 240-241; intensive, 242; 
relative, 243-247; imterrog- 
ative, 248; indefinite, 249; 
position of relative and in- 
terrogative, 357. 

PRONUNCIATION, 2; peculiarities 
of, in poetry, 385. 

prope, comp., 59. 

PROPER NAMES, Roman, 410;411; 
abbreviations of, 410. 

— nouns, 10. 

propior, propius, proximé, proxi- 
mus, w. ace., p. 152, footnote 
1. 
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proprius, w. gen., 149, 2. 

—~ w. dat., 165, a. 

propter, prep. w. ace., p. 102, 
footnote 1. 

prosopy, Part V, pp. 250-258. 

prorasis, 307; 412; see also 
Conditions. 

PROVISO CLAUSES, 315. 

proximé, —us, comp., 59; w. acc., 
p. 152, footnote 1. 

~pte, 72, 1. 

pudet, w. gen., 151, 3; 305, 1; w. 
infin., 305. 

puer, 22. 

puppis, decl., 29, Norr 3. 

pulvinar, 32. 

PURPOSE, Cclat. of, 172; w. dat. of 
gerundive, 338, 1; w. ad and 
ace. of gerundive, 339; w. rel. 
pron. or adv., 288, 1,¢; w. 
supine, 341; subjv. of, 288; 
w. quo, 288, 1,6; w. ut né, 
288, 2; w. néve (seu), 288, 
2, 6; in subst. clauses, 289; 
expressed by particip'e, 332, 
b; by inf., 366, 5. 

putarés, p. 191, footnote 1. 


Q 


qu, pron. 2, IIT. 

quaerd, w. indir. quest., 303, 5. 

quauiry, gen. of, abl. of, see 
descriptive gen., 154; de- 
scriptive abl., 199. 

quam, w. superlative, 222; 227 
ante... quam, post... 
quam, prius ... quam, sce 
antequam, postquam, prius- 
quam; quam qui, 293, 1, b; 
299. 


, 
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quam ut, w. subjv., 290. 

quamauam, w. ind., 314, 1; w. 
subjv., 314; = and yet, p. 
224, footnote 4. 

quamvis, w. subjv., 814, 2. 

quand, 298. 

quanti, as gen. of value or indef. 
price, 155. 

Quantity, of syllables, 6; 395; 
of vowels, 6; in Greek nouns, 
12 

— hidden, 396. 

—-in poetry, 395. 

quasi, 313. 

Questions, 140-146. 

‘answered by statement, 140; 

by equiv. of yes or no, 141. 

— double or alternative, 142; 
emotional, 143; rhetorical, 
144; Latin answers to, 145; 
w. immo, 146. 

— indirect, 303, 5. 

qui, decl., 78; rel., 75; interrog., 
76; indef., 77; w. né, si, nisi, 
num, 249, 1; in purpose 
clauses, 288, 1,¢; abl., 76, 1. 

quia, in causal clauses, 298; in- 
troducing clause in indir. 
disc., 324. 

quicum, 209. 

quicumque, 75, 2. r 

quidam, = indefinite article a, 
9; inflection, 78, 2; syntax, 
249, 4. 

quidem, postpositive, 227. 

quilibet, 77; syntax, 249, 6. 

quin, in result clauses, 292; in 
substantive clauses, 303, 3; 
= qui non in clause of charac., 
293, 1, a; w. imperative, 
287. 


f 
' 
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quinam, 76, 2. 

quippe qui, in clauses of charac., 
294, b. 

quis, pron., decl., 18. 

— indef., 77; syntax, 249. 

— interrog., 76; syntax, 248. 

—nesci6 quis, quid, 249, 3. 

quis est gui, 293, 1, a. 

quis = quibus, 75, 1. 

quisnam, inflection, 76, 2. 

quispiam, inflection, 78, 2; syn- 
tax, 249, 2. 

quisquam, inflection, 78, 2; syn- 
tax, 249, 5. 

quisque, inflection, 78, 2; syn- 
tax, 249, 9. 

quisquis, inflection, 78, 2; syn- 
tax, 249. 

quivis, inflection, 78, 1; syntax 
249, 6. 

qud, in purpose clauses, 288, b. 

quoad, = as tong as, until, 301. 

quod, in causal clauses, 298; in 
substant. clauses, 304; = as 
regards t*e fact, 304, a; intro- 
ducing clause in indir. dlise., 
324, 

quod audiverim, quod sciam, 
294, a. 

quod (si), acc. of specification, 
181, 1. 

quom, later cum; sull later, 
quum; cf. 21, Nots. 

quo minus, after verbs of hin- 
dering, 303, 1, a. 

quoniam, in causal clauses, 298; 
introducing clause in indir. 
dise., 324. 

quoque, postpositive, 357, 6. 

—quos, —quom, become —quts, 
—quum, 21, Nore. 
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ratus = thinking, 332, 2, a. 

REASON-GIVING CONJUNCTIONS, 
349. 

r for s, between vowels, p. 268, 
footnote 3. 

re-, verbs compounded with, 
taking dat., 168. 

REcIPES, future Imperative in, 
286. 

REDUPLICATION IN PERFECT, 404, 
2,6; cf. p. 78. 

REFERENCE, dat. of, 173. 

réfert, constr., 161. 

REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS, 234. 

reg6, conj., 89. 

REGULAR VERBS, see conjuga- 
tions. 

reicid, 6, IT, 1, 6, Norn. 

RELATIVE ADVERBS, 244. 

RELATIVE CLAUSES, of purpose, 
288; of cause, 294; of charac- 
teristic, 293; with quin, 303, 
3; in indirect discourse, 318; 
conditional, 312. 

— pronouns, 75; syntax, 243. 

-——_= English demonstrative, 
247. 

reliqui, use, 224. 

REMEMBERING, verbs of, cases 
used w., 151, 3, e. 

REMINDING, verbs of, w. gen.,. 
151, 3, d. 

reminiscor, constr., 151, 3, e. 

reposcé, constr., 176, 3. 

rés, decl., 38. 

RESISTING, verbs of, w. dat., 
168. 

restis, decl., 29, Norg 3. 

RESTRICTIVE qui clauses, 294. 
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REsuLT, acc. of, p. 135, foot- 
note 1. 

RESULT CLAUSES, 290--292. 

—- negative, 291; introduced by 
quin, 292; 293, I, c. 

RETAINED DAT., 169. 

RHETORICAL QuUEST., 144; in in- 
dir. disc., 323. 

RHOTACISM, p. 268, footnote 3. 

RivmRs, gender of names of, 12, 


rogé, constr., 176, 3. 

ROUTE BY WHICH, abl. of, 192, 3, 
b. 

rire, abl. of place from which, 
187; see also abl. of sep., 187. 

rari, loc., 201, 3, b; 205, 3. 

ras, acc. limit of motion, 178. 


S 


s- stems, 403, 1. 

s changes tor, p: 268, footnote 3. 

saepe, comp., 59. 

salvé, salvéte, 115. 

sané, in answers, 145, 1. 

SAYING, verbs of, w. inf. of indir, 
dise., 316. 

sci6 (quod sciam), 294, a. 

—scd, class of vbs., 124, 1, a; 
length of vowel before, 396. 

sé, use, 234. 

SECOND PERSON, indefinite, sub- 
junctive of, 307, 1, a. 

SECONDARY TENSES, see histori- 
cal tenses, p. 184, Norz. 

secundum, prep. w. acc., p. 152, 
footnote 1. 

seciris, decl., 29, NoTs 3. 

secus, comp., 59, 2. 

secus virile, 182. 


sed, 347. 

séd, sé, p. 42, footnote 3. 

sémentis, decl., 29, Nors 3. 

SEMI-DEPONENT VERBS, 97. 

SEMIVOWELS, 4. 

SENTENCES, classification, 127; 

- functions of, 139, 

sententia, abl. of accordance, 
189. 

SEPARATION, dat. of, 173, 1; gen., 
162; abl., 187. 

SEQUENCE OF TENSES, 270. 

sequitur ut, 303, 4. 

SERVING, verbs of, w. dat., 166. 

servos, 22. 

sé, sésé, 71; 234 ff. 

SHARING, adjs. of w. gen., 151, 2. 

SHORT SYLLABLES, 6; vowels, 6. 

SHOWING, verbs of, w. two accs., 
176, 2. 

si, w. indir. quest., 303, 5; in 
protasis, 307; see 312. 

silentid, abl. of manner, p. 146, 
footnote 2. 

similis, w. dat., 165; w. gen., 
149, 2; comp., 52. 

si minus, 307. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES, 127. 

simul ac, constr., 297. 

si.ndn, 307. 

sin, 307, 

sin minus, 307. 

Sine, prep. w. abl., 207. 

sind w. inf., 274, 2. 

sitis, decl. 29, Norn 3. 

-s6, verbs in, 124, 6. 

soled, semi-dep., 97. 

solus, 45. 

—sor, suffix, force of, 364. 

sounps, classification, 4. 

SOURCE, abl. of, 187, 2. 
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spacn, extent of, 177. 

SPARING, verbs of, w. dat., 166. 

SPECIFICATION, abl. of, 191; ace. 
of, 181; 253. 

SPIRANTS, 4. 

SPONDAIC VERSES p. 257, foot- 
note 1. 

SPONDEE, 391. 

sTEMs, verb, 81, 404; noun, 399- 
403; consonant, 403, 1. 

— i, 403, 2; mixed, 403, 3; irreg- 
ular, 403, 4. 

st6, w. abl., 201, 3. 

strigilis, 29, Norn 3. 

STROPHE, 412. 

STRUCTURE OF SENTENCES, see 
sentences. 

su = sw, 2, ITI. 

sub, prep. w. acc. and abl., 207; 
compounds of, w. dat., 168. 

suBJECT, of sentence, 133; of 
finite verb, 134; acc. of infin.; 
inf. as, 305, 1; omitted, 305; 
134; 180; 306, 2. 

— clauses as, 302, 305, 1. 

SUBJECTIVE GEN., 150. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, force of tenses of, 
269; mood, 277-285. 


— inindependent sentences, 277; _ 


volitive, 279; hortatory, 279, 
1. 

—jussive, 279,2; concessive, 
279, 3; deliberative, 279, 4, 
optative, 280, 281; would- 
should, 282; the can idea, 283; 
the may possibly idea, 284; 
obligation or propriety, 285. 

-—~in dependent clauses, 288 ff.; 
purpose, 288; 289; result, 290— 
292; characterizing, 293; re- 
strictive, 294; cum temporal, 


295, {; cum causal and ad- 
versative, 295, I1; cum condi- 
tional, 296; antequam, prius- 
quam, 292, 2; dum, dénec, 
ete., 301; potius quam, 300; 
conditional, 307-312; as if 
Clauses, 313; although clauses, 
314; proviso, 315. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, by attraction, 330. 

SUBORDINATE CLAUSES, 128; in 
indir. dise., 318. 

SUBORDINATING CONJUNCTIONS, 
351. 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES, 302-305. 

— indicative, 304; w. quod, 304. 

— indirect quest., 303, 5. 

— infinitive, 305. 

—subjunctive, 303; volitive, 
303, 1; optative, 803, 2; with 
quin, 303, 3; of result, 303, 4. 

subter, prep. w. acc., 207. 

SUFFIXES, 121-124. 

—in formation of nouns, 121; 
adjs., 122; verbs, 124. 

sui, obj. gen., 229, 2; 237. 

sum, conj., 4; omission of, when 
auxihary, 120, 10. 

summus = top of, 220. 

sunt qui, w. subjv., 298, 1. 

supellex, p. 18, footnote 2. 

super, prep. w. acc., 207, 1. 

SUPERLATIVE DEGREE, of adjs., 
51; in -rimus, 53; in —limus, 
52; irreg. superl., 54; lacking, 
54; formed w. maximé, 55; 
of advbs., 59, 2; irreg., 59, 2; 
meaning very, 222. 

superus, comp., 54, 2. 

suPINE, 80,3; 341, 1, 2. 

supra, prep. w. acc., 207. 

~stira, suffix, 121, 1, 0. 
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suus, decl., 72; as reflex, 234; 
235; = own or proper, 236. 

—- quemque, 236. 

Syllaba anceps, 377. 

SYLLABLES, division of, &; quan- 
tity of, 6. 

SYNALOEPHA, 412. 

SYNAPHELA, 382; 412. 

SYNAERESIS, 378. 

SYNCHYSIS, 353, 2, e. 

SYNCOPE, 381; 412. 

SYNECDOocHR, 412. 

SYNECDOCHICAL Acc., ISL. 

SYNIZESIS, 378, 412. 

SYNTAX, 126-367; definition, 126. 

SYSTOLE, 381; 412. 


T 


taedet, w. gen., 151, 3. 

tamen, 347, 1. 

tametsi, 314. 

tamquam, tamquam si, 313. 

tanti, as gen. of value or indef. 
price, 155. 

TEACHING, verbs of, constr., 176, 
3. 

téd = té, p. 42, footnote 3. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES, Ww. post- 
quam, ut, ubi, simul ac, 297; 
w. cum, 295; 296; w. ante- 
quam and priusquam, 299; w. 
dum, dénec, and quoad, 301. 

temporis (id temporis), 157. 

TENDENCY, dat. of, see purpose, 
dat. of, 172. 

TENSES, 79. 

—— syntax of, 255-275; of indic., 
296-268; of subjv., 269-271; 
of infin., 272-275; of partici- 
ples, 332. 


TENSES, epistolary, 268. 

—— sequence of, 270-271. 

tenus, postpositive prep., 208; 
w. gen., 207. 

TERMINATIONS, sce suffixes. 

terni, 66; p. 41, footnote. 

terra marique, 201, 2. 

TETRAPODY, 412. 

th, pron. 2, IIT. 

THESIS, 370; 412. 

THREATENING, verbs of, constr., 
166. 

Time, Roman, 408. 

—atb which or within which, 
202; 405, 2; duration of, 177; 
202. ! 

timeo, né and ut, 303, 2. 

—tinus, suffix, 122, 4. 

~tinus, suffix, 122, 4. 

—tid, suffix, 121, 1, b. 

TMESIS, 384; 412. 

-td, suffix, 124, 1, b. 

-tor, suffix, force of, 364. 

t6tus, w. nouns in abl, 201, 1. 

TOWNS, gender of names of, 12, 
2; names of, denoting limit 
of motion, 178; place where, 
205; place from which, 187, 
1; appositives of town names, 
187, 1. 

trans, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1; constr. of verbs com- 
pounded w., 168. 

TRANSITIVE VERBS, definition, 
130. 

TREES, gender of names of, 12, 
2. 

TRIBRACH, 391. 

TRIMETER (verses), 394; 412. 

pRipoDY, 412. 

—trix, suffix, force of, 364. 
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TROCHEE, 390. 

—trum, suffix, 121, I, c. 

TRUSTING, verbs of, w. dat., 166; 
with abl., p. 149, footnote 3. 

ta, 70; té, as reflexive, 238. 

—tid6, suffix, 121, 3, a. 

tui, as obj. gen., 229, 2. 

—tiira, suffix, 121, 1, b. 

turris, decl., 29, Norn 3. 

—tus, suffix, 121, 1, 6. 

tussis, decl., 29, Norn 8. 

tite, tutemet, titimet, p. 43, 
footnote 1. 

tuus, 72. 


U 


u from o, 21, Nore; vowel 
treated as consonant, 385; 
ti in dat. sing. of 4th decl., 
37. 

ubi, w. indic., 297; with gen. of 
whole, 157. 

-ubus, dat. plu. in fourth decl., 


illus, deci., 45. 

ulterior, comp., 54, 2. 

ultimus, = the last who, 219. 

ultra, prep. w. acc., p. 152, foot- 
note 1. 

—ulus, suffix, 121, 2, f. 

~undus, —undi, see gerund and 
gerundive. 

unguis, 29, Norn 3. 

tinus, decl., 62, 2; inus est qui 
w. subjv., 293, 1. 

—urié, suffix, 124, l,c. 

-firum fuisse, 327; -iirus fue- 
rim, 329. 

tsus est, w. abl., 193. 

ut, = when, constr., 297. 


ut (uti), in purpose clauses, 288; 
in result clauses, 290; in sub- 
stantive clauses, 297; 303; w. 
verbs of fearing, 308, 2, 6. 

— meaning how, 226, 2. 

— meaning when, 297. 

ut né, = né, 303, 2. 

ut non, instead of né, in clauses 
of result, 291. 

ut qui, introducing clauses of 
characteristic, 294, b. 

ut si, 313. 

uter, 45. 

utercumque, 45. 

uterlibet, 45. 

uterque, 45. 

utervis, 45. 

utinam, w. optative subjv., 280, 


Gtor, w. abl., 192,34; in ge- 
rundive constr., 339. 

utpote qui, introducing clauses 
of characteristic, 294, 6. 

utrum ... an, 142. 

uu from uo, 21, Nore. 


v 


v, consonant treated as vowel 
u, 385. 

VALUE, indefinite, exp. by gen., 
155. 

~—ve, see enclitics, p. 7, footnote 
1. 

vel, w. superlatives, 222; 227. 

velim, would-should subjunc- 
tive, 282. 

velut (si), 318. 

VERBAL ADJS., see gerundive; 
nouns, see gerund. 


VERBS, finite, p. 50, footnote 3. 
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verss, 79-120; of saying, think- 
ing, pereciving, etc., intro- 
ducing indir. clise., 316. 

— conjugation of, 838-120. 

— transitive and intransitive, 
130; w. transitive and intrans. 
meanings, 132. 

— defective, 110-114; imper- 
sonal, 116; used impersonally, 
117; intrans. impers. in pas- 
sive, 119. 

— deponent, 96; semi-deponent, 
97; irregular, LOG-120. 

— derivation of, 124; agreement 
of, 250; 251. 

— forms of, 79: 80; stems of, 81; 
404: table of prin. parts, 82. 

— meanings, 182; inceptive (in- 
choative), 124; frequentative, 
124; desiderative, 124, c; in- 
tensive, 124, d. 

— passives used as micddles, 252. 

— special peculiarities, 120. 

— used absolutely, 131. 

VERB sTEMSs, 81; formation of, 
404. 

vereor, w. clause in subjv., 303, 
2, b. 

Vergilius, gen. of, 24. 

veritus, force of tense, 332, 2, a. 

véro, in answers, 145, 1. 

VERSE, 368-396. 

VERSE STRUCTURE, 388. 

versus, prep. w. acc., 207; fol- 
-lowing its case, 208. 


. verum, 347. 


vescor, w. abl., 192, 3, a. 

vestri, as obj. gen., 229, 2. 

vestrum, as gen. of whole, 229, 
2, db. 

veto, w. infin., 274, 2; 303, 1, 6. 


vetus, 47; compared, d4, 2. 

vicem, p. 140, footnote 3. 

vicis, 40, 3. 

videas, p. 191, footnote 2. 

video, w. pres. part., 336. 

vidérés, p. 191, footnote 1. 

vir, 22; gen. plur. of, 24, 2, b. 

virile secus, 182. 

vis, 31. 

VIVID FACT CONDITIONS, 3807, 1; 
iO. 

vo becomes vu, 21, Norn. 

VOCATIVE CASE, 185; for nom. in 
place of, see p. 128, Norr 1. 

VOICED CONSONANTS, 4; sounds, 
4. 

VOICELESS CONSONANTS, 4. 

voices, 79; middle voice, 252. 

VoLitive, 412; subjunctive, 277 
ff. 

vol6, conj., 103; w. uifin., 274, 1; 
w. subjy., 297, 2. 

volt, vult, 21, Nore. 

-volus, comp. of adjs. in, 51. 

vos, 70. 

vostri, objective gen., 229, 2. 

vostrum, gen. of whole, 229, 2, b. 

vowg.s, 2; table of, 4; quantity _ 
of, 6; common, long, short, 6. 

— phonetics, 397 (App. A). 

vulpés, 30. 

vu from vo, 21, Nore. 


W 


WANT, verbs and adjs. of, w. 
abl., 192, 1. 

WHOLE, gen. of, 156. 

WIuLs, future imperative in, 286. 

Winns, gender of names of, 12, 1. 

WISHES, sce optative. 
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WORD FORMATION, 121-125. 

WORD ORDER, 354-359. 
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ATIN textbooks published previous to 

1928 contain no references to Elmer’s 
LATIN GRAMMAR. To enable students 
using any such textbook to find the proper 
references in LATIN GRAMMAR, Pro- 
fessor Elmer has prepared this table of 
parallel references based on an older gram- 


mar to which all-textbooks refer. 


This pamphlet is so arranged that it 
may be pasted, this sheet down, into the 
grammar either on the front end paper 
or on the inside back cover. 
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